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"N this twilight of "5 1 we FA —— 
1 darkly as in a glaſs.” The moſt fublime reaſonings, the 
nobleſt ideas, the moſt perfect ſchemes we can form of God 
and Nature are no doubt looked upon by angelical minds, as 
the childiſh diſcourſes of little babes, e to the mn 

ſion of a fine poet ; 

| © Superior beings when of late they ſaw 

A mortal man unfold all nature's law, 

* Admir'd ſuch wiſdom in an earthly ſhape, 
And ſhew'd a NEWTON, as we ſhew an ape. 
It is therefore with the greateſt ſelf-diffidence that we under 
take the reſearch and demonſtration of the principles contai- 
ned in the following treatiſe. We know their ice wy 
feel our own weakneſs. 3 
© There are but two poſſible ways of coming to the "rpg 
ledge of truth, by natural evidence, or by ſupernatural revela- 
tion. Both are emanations of that ſovereign wiſdom which 
alone has the right to command our aſſent, and both are em- 
ployed in this eſſay. Tho natural lightis not always ſufficient 
to diſcover ſupernatural truths, yet revelation never contra- 
didts reaſon. The former ſerves to exalt and ennoble, but ne- 
ver to degrade and extinguiſh the latter, Philoſophy therefore 
as an handmaid 1 very well be employed to ſhow that reli- 
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gion is perfectly conformable to reaſon. So long as Deiſts and 
Freethinkers ſee no ſublimity, dignity, nor beauty in the Chriſti- 
an ſeheme, they will till cry out that our myſteries are blaſphe- 
mous, and that ſeveral doctrines of faith deſtroy all the moral 
attributes of God. Prepoſſeſſed with theſe falſe ideas, they 
muſt look upon miracles as tricks of art; prophecy as impoſture; 
inſpiration as enthuſiaſm; ſacred hiſtory as fabulous; eccleſia- 
ſtic authority as prieſtcraft, and all the reaſons of credibility 
as plauſible falſhoods. We do not here attempt to prove by 
ſuch prophecies and miracles as could have proceeded only 
from omniſcience and omnipotence, that God has ſpoken to 
his creatures in a ſupernatural manner; far leſs that the books 
of the Old and New 'Teſtament were thus inſpired and have 
been preſerved ever ſince pure and uncorrupted. What we 
pretend to ſhow is, that ſuppoſing theſe books divine, the 
doctrine contained therein is the only religion which juſtifies 
the ways of eternal providence, renders the Deity amiable to 
his creatures, reconciles all his moral attributes, far from de- 
ſtroying them ; and in fine that the Holy Scriptures con- 
rain the moſt ſublime ſyſtem of theology and philoſophy con- 
ing God and nature; the viſible and inviſible world, that 
ha ever yet been diſcovered. 

In order to this, we endeavour to Aue in the firſt 
part of the following eſſay, That the great principles of 
* NATURAL RELIGION are founded upon the moſt invin- 
© cible evidence; and that the eſſential doctrines of x EVE 4- 
* LED RELIGION are perfectly conformable to REASON. 
In the ſecond part we ſhall ſhow * That veſtiges of all the 
principal doctrines of the Chriſtian religion are to be found 
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© in the monuments, writings, or mythologies of all nations, 
ages, and religions; and that theſe veſtiges are emanations of 
« the primitive, antient, univerſal religion of mankind, tran{- 
© mitted from the begirining af the world by the Antidiluvi- 
ans to the Poſtdiluvian patriarchs, and by them to their po- 
« ſterity that peopled the face of the earth.. In the whole 
courſe of this work we attempt to ſhow; that as the Pagan my- 
_ —thologiſts adulterated by degrees the original traditions of the 
Fa religion; ſo firſt the Jewiſh rabbins, and then the 
Chriſtian ſchoolmen have disfigured revealed religion, by ma- 
ny abſurd opinions, popular errors, and wild fictions, which 
being neither founded in ſcripture, nor authorized by the con- 
ſent of the univerſal church, ought not to paſs for doctrines 
of faith. Thus we hope to ſeparate the pure from the im- 
pure, and thereby remove many ſcandals, ſtumbling blocks, 
and prejudices, that make minute nn ſcoff park 1 
deſpiſe Chriſtianity. 

We have digeſted the great ep the feſt part into a 
geometrical order, which is certainly the moſt exact wayof rea- 
ſoning, the moſt proper to convince others, and undeceive our- 
ſelves. Each demonſtration conſiſts of one ſyllogiſm, of which 

the premiſes are either a definition, an axiom; a propoſition al- 
ready demonſtrated, or ſome corollary drawn from it. Thus it 
is eaſy upon a review to detect the error where it lays. The lem- 
mas are incidental propoſitions deſigned to prove others, and 
they are demonſtrated in this treatiſe by a combination of ſel 
evident maxims. In the ſcholiums we do not pretend to demon- 
ſtrate, but only to explain the principles already proved or to 
anſwer objections made againſt them. Tho ſome of our de- 
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monſtrations or corollaries ſhould ſeem leſs evident, or even 
prove falſe; yet this will not deſtroy the truth of the principle 
advanced, if other demonſtrations can be found to ſupport it, 
and therefore our adverſaries muſt not triumph, till they can 
ſhow, not only that ſome of the proofs we give are leſs cogent 
and exact; but alſo that no better ones can be given. 
The uſual way of demonſtrating is by ſeparate and inde- 
pendent proofs, which do not flow from, nor re- unite in the 
ſame principle. All the propoſitions and corollaries of this 
eſſay are derived from the ſimple idea of asELT-EXISTENT 
BEING; Which all muſt allow, whether Atheiſts or Theiſts; 
Deiſts or Chriſtians. This is the ſeed which contains the 
hidden tree, with all its roots, branches, leaves, flowers, and 
fruits. The harmony, order, and connection of truths ; 
the unity of the principle; the multiplicity of the conſe- 
quences; their mutual dependence upon each other; their 


_ _ tendency to elevate the heart, at the ſame time that they en- 


lighten the underſtanding ; to ſecure human ſociety during 
this life, while they prepare us for a happy immortality in the 
next; to re-unite natural and revealed religion; and to recon- 
cile reaſon withrevelation, are ſo many additional proofs that 
give anew light to each particular propoſition. 

We have divided * firſt part into ſi . becauſe the 
objects we treat of may be reduced to ſix heads. God con- 
ſidered in himſelf, and then with regard to his creatures 
makes the ſubject of the two firſt books; the third conſiders 
the properties and differences of finite beings; the creatures 
conſidered in an elevated, lapſed, and re-eſtabliſhed ſtate, 
/ make the ſubject of the three laſt. * this W we 
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embrace the eſſential parts of philoſophy, boch phyſieal and 
moral and of theology both natural and revealed. Ifay the eſ- 
ſential parts; for ſince this eſſay is only a book of principles, 
it is not to be expected that we ſhould deſcend into an ample 
detail and explication of all the conſequences deducible from 
them. We content ourſelves to preſent to thinking minds, 


the original ſeeds from whence ſpring vaſt fields of new the- 


ories, that may be further cultivated, beautified, and enlarged. 
Truth however being of a coherent nature, it is impoſſible to 
ſeparate one branch from another, and fee it in all its beauty, 
I beg therefore my readers not to judge of the work by par- 
cels; but to continue to the end, that ſo they may ſee the con- 
nection of every part with the whole. Scattered rays do not 
always enlighten ; but when re-united 1 = a mutual 
luſtre to each other. 

Me foreſee that this performance will not equally weceed 
with all ſorts of incredulous minds. Theſe who are blinded by 
their paſſions, will reject it with ſcorn, and cry out at firſt fight 
of the Title- page, What would this babbler ſay? Determi- 
ned to indulge ſenſe, appetite, and pleaſure; they are affraid 
to ſee truth in its native colours. The fulleſt ſunſhine cannot 
enlighten thoſe who ſhut their eyes to its luminous influen- 
ces. Truth is a hidden treaſure which none can diſcover but 
thoſe who ſearch after it with a generous mind, and upright 
heart, and are reſolved to facrifice all to the love of it, when 
known. Whoſoever does not find in himſelf theſe diſpoſiti- 
ons, is not yet prepared for the ſearch of truth: and without 
this preparation of the heart it is needleſs to read this work 
any other that pleads the cauſe of Chriſtianity. We h 
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however, that᷑ all ſerious Freethinkers, who are become ſuch 
only by the falſe ideas that have been given of religion, or by 
the prejudices of education, will profit by the diſcoveries of the 
great men of all nations and times, which we have endeavou- 
red to re-unite under one view, and into one regular ſyſtem : 
for we do not pretend to give here a ſcheme of new, unheard 
of theories; but only to concenter in one ſyſtem the lights 
and diſcoveries of the ſages of all countries and ages, whether 

antient or modern. ; | 3% 

In the firſt part of this eflay, we give only the philoſophi- 
cal principles of natural and revealed religion, in ſo far as they 
are demonſtrable by reaſon, or can be proved compatible with 
it, tho'.not always diſcoverable by it. In the ſecond part we 
prove that the great principles advanced are conformable © 

the tradition of all nations, both ſacred and profane. If there 
be therefore ſome principles in this part which at firſt ſight 
ſeem contradictory to Scripture, we refer to the ſecond part 
to prove that they are not ſo. | _ 7 
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DEFINITIONS 


. alldemoairableſcienceewhether meliphyſicalc or phe. 

matical, whether they regard BEING in general, orQu AN- 
TITY in general, we ſhould begin by defining the things that 
are to be the ſubjects of demonſtration. Exact and clear de- 
ſmitions arg far more neceſſary in metaphyſics than in ma- 
thematics. In this later ſcience, ſenſible figures and images 
recall to us continually the definitions of things, ſo that we 
cannot miſtake: but in the former pure intelle&ual ideas can- 
not always be exactly repreſented by ſenſible ſigns, and ſo the 
terms by which we expreſs thoſe ideas may be equivocal: | 


Iz 
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1. By a BEING or a Reality, I underſtand in general 
| whateyer is, whether irbea-labſtance, an 2ttribuje, a mode, a 
Power, or Perfection. 
2. By SUBSTANCE, I mean a Being which is the founda- 
tion of attributes, modes, powers, and perfections. 
3. By ATTRIBUTE or Property, is meant a reality that 
neceſſarily belongs to, flows from, and is contained in the idea 
of a being, ſo chat it cannot be taken from it without deſtroy- 
ing its eſſence. 
4. By a Mop or Quality, I 8 a reality given to 
a ſubſtance that does not neceſſarily flow from its eſſence, nor 
belong to it, in all times, in all places, and in all circumſtan- 


ces, and that may be communicated to it, or taken from i it 


without deſtroying its nature. 3 

5. By PowER, CA us k, Nerrvrrv, Fokc, we mean 
a rally that does or that can produce ſomething in itſelf, or 
diſtin& from itſelf, freely or neceſſarily; whether this produc- 
tion be a ſubſtance, an attribute, a mode, or a being of any 
kind. 
6. By PERFECTION, we mean an attribute or quality that 
excludes all bounds in the firſt cauſe, or that ſuppoſes power, 
activity, and cauſality in ſecond cauſes. It expreſſes infinite 
or an image of infinity. | 

7. By FI x IT R, we mean what contains only ſome de- 
grees of reality, power, and perfection. 

8. By ABSOLUTE INFINITE, we mean the 8 
negation of finite, what is unbounded in all ſenſes, and what 
contains the fulneſs of all perfection in the higheſt degree. 

9. By SELF-EXISTENT SUBSTANCE, we mean a Being 


— 
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BooxT. ATT RIBUTES OF GOD. 3 
that contains in iſelf a reality which makes its exiſtence | be- 
ceſſary; and its non-exiſtence impoſſible. 
10. By Ip EA, I mean that which the mind conceives or 
| Fee when | Rees” HS 
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From the foregoing definitions, it is clear that the word 
Being does not ſignify the ſame thing as ſubſtance: but ſim- 
ply a reality or ſomething that is and that exiſts, whether it be 
| ſubſtantial or modal; active or paſſive; neceſſary or contingent; 
finite or infinite; material or immaterial. All ſubſtances, attri- 
butes, modes and powers are equally realities, tho' they be not 
equal realities; as great and little ſpheres are equally ſpheres, 
tho' they are not equal. The Carteſians ſeem to confound the 
idea of Being with that of ſubſtance. This may occaſion great 
miſtakes; for we ſhall ſhew afterwards, that there may be in- 
tellectual ſelf-conſcious agents that are diſtin& beings, hypo- 
ſtaſes or perſonalities, tho' not diſtin ſubſtances ; and that 
there may be a plurality of ſuch agents, beings, hypoſtaſes, or 
perſonalities in the ſame individual and indiviſible ſubſtance. 
The ſchoolmen define a Subſtance, * That which exiſt — 
by itſelf, and which can be conceived by itſelf without ano- 
©ther.” They define a mode, „That Which exiſts in ano- 
ther and cannot be eonceived, nor ſubſiſt without another. 
Theſe two definitions are altogether equivocal, and may have f 
a double ſenſe. They may ſignify either That a ſubſtanee 7 
cd an exiſt, ſubſiſt and be conceived without any one particu- 
2 and that rip mode can exiſt, ſubſiſt, nor be con- 
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3 at OF THE ABSOLUTE Book IJ. 
ceived ſeparate from, and independent of ſome ſubſtance?ꝰ 
or they may ſignify that * a ſubſtance is that which exiſts 
by itſelf, independent of any other ſubſtance ; and that a 
A mode is that which exiſts in and by another. Spinoſa under- 
ſtood the ſchool definitions in the later ſenſe; and ſo confoun- 
ded the idea of ſubſtance with that of ſelf-exiſtence. Hence 
he maintained that there was but one ſubſtance in nature, and 
that all other things were modes of this only ſubſtance. Now 
ſince theſe definitions of the ſchoolmen may be underſtood in 
=_ the latter ſenſe as well as in the former, they are not only e- 
= quivocal but dangerous, and therefore ought to be rejected. 
1 Me have choſen to define a ſubſtance, © Something that is 
© the foundation of modes, and a mode, Something that 
3 e may be given to or taken from a ſubſtance.” All Mr. Locke's 
cavils againſt theſe definitions of ſubſtance and mode come 
li from his con wid clear ideas with adequate ones. The 
former ſuffice to diſtinguiſh things, the later ſuppoſe a perfect 
knowledge of their intimate eſſence. Tho we do not know 
the intimate eſſence of any one ſubſtance Jar the manner 
how modes are produced in it; yet to know that the one ſup- 
ports and the other is ſupported ſuffices to diſtinguiſh them. 
Now alt the knowledge we can acquire in our preſent ſtate, | 
<conſiſts in comparing the differences and relations of things, 
and not their intimate eſſences, of which we have no n 
ideas; as ſhall be demonſtrated. | 
It We have ſeldom made uſe of the words properties and 
W qualities; becauſe theſe terms are equivocal, and ſometimes 
i confounded as ſynonimous. A property ſignifies in its etymolo- 
BY, ein that ear to a ng excluſively of all others. 
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BooxT. ATTRIBUTES OF Go . 5 
It is apply d ſometimes to eſſential attributes; as when we fay+ * 
that thought is a property of ſpirit; and extenſion a property 
of matter; and ſometimes to acceſſory modes, as when we ſay 
that language and baldneſs are properties of human nature, 
becauſe they belong to men only, tho not always, nor to eve- 
ry individual. It is to be remarked however that attributes, ge- 
nerally ſpeaking, expreſs what is eſſential to ſubſtances;where- 
as properties denote what is eſſential to beings of all kinds, 
whether ſubſtantial or modal. Thus we fay the properties 
not the atrributes of a triangle, Moreover we ſay indifferent- 
ly that underſtanding and 15 as well as ſciences and virtues, 
are qualities of the mind, th6' the one be aſſential attributes, 
and the other acquired modes. It is true in that when 
we call underſtanding and will qualities, we mean rather the 
actual exerciſe of theſe powers, than the faculties themſelves; 
and generally ſpeaking, qualities denote rather modes than at- 
tributes; as ſoft, hard, dry, humid, and all the other ſenſible 
qualities; they are accidental, not eſſential to matter. To ſhun 
all ebnfuſion, we advertiſe that in this eſſay, we mean by pro- 
perties what is eſſential to a thing, or what flows from its na- 
ture neceſſarily. By qualities on the contrary we mean what 
s acceſſory and communicated tho durable and permanent. 
Thus we ſay that felicity is a permanent quality of pure un- 
fallen ſpirits, and motion a conſtant quality of ethereal mat- 
ter; tho both be communicated, and no ways eſſential attri- 
butes, nor properties of either. 
The Unitarians and Socinians maintain that all action is 
free, in order to deny God's immanent acts: but this is abſo- 
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the tendency of the ſoul to beatifying objects is is no doubt an 
action, and yet it is neceſſary; as ſhall be demonſtrated. The 
Spinoſiſts, Fataliſts, and Predeſtinarians aſſert on the contrary 
that all action is neceſſary; but we ſhall ſhew that this is alſo 
falſe, and that there may be two ſorts of action, one neceſſary 
and another free. Lo 
I! here have been great 8 the term perfedion; | 
ſome maintain that it is altogether indeterminate, equivocal, 
and even unſignificant, unleſs it be underſtood in the ſame 
ſenſe as the general term reality; others ſay: that it may be 
apply'd to ſomething, to nothing, and to every thing ; - and 
therefore that it ought to be baniſh'd from philoſophy. We 
grant that the word perfect conſidered in a relative concrete 
ſenſe, maybe apply'd toall ſort of realities, and even to the ne- 
gg tion of theſe realities: but ther all the word means, is that 
the object we ſpeak of is poſſeſſed or deprived of ſome reality 
in a ſuperlative degree, when compared with others. Thus 
| we ſay a perfect mettal, a perfect ſolid, a perfect circle; yea 
perfect darkneſs, perfect ignorance, and perfect malice. We 
1 ſay alſo that beauty, order and regularity are perfeclions, but 
they are ſuch only in a relative ſenſe, with regard to ſome ar- 
chetype or model to which we ſuppoſe them conformed: per- 
fection in an abſolute abſtract ſenſe, independent of all relati- 
on, cannot be ſaid of every being or reality. To be ſimply a 
ſubſtance, an attribute or a mode, a ſtone or a mettal, diviſible 
or indiviſible, a triangle or a circle, is not a perfection. We 
call nothing a petfeQion in a ſtri& and abſolute ſenſe but what 
ſuppoſes infinity, or ſome image of infiniry. All God's at- 
tributes are perfections, becauſe they are infinite in all ſenſes: 
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All the attributes of the creatures are not called perfections. 
Diviſibility, mobility, and figurability in matter are not called 
Perfections, but attributes or properties. Underſtanding, rea- 
ſon, and will, in ſpirits are called more or leſs perfections accor- 
ding to their degree. The reaſon is becauſe all theſe proper- 
ties in intellectual beings expreſs power. Now all power or 
cauſality ſuppoſes an effect produced that was not before; and 
therefore a paſſage from nothing to ſomething; and ſo is an 
image of infinity of power. Thus force, knowledge, and be- 
neficence are called perfections, tho in a finite degree. A 
perfection then in an abſolute ſenſe is not a ſimple reality, at- 
tribute, property, or quality; but a reality, attribute, proper- 
ty, or quality that implies power or activity, and excludes all 
bounds in the firſt cauſe. In one word it is a divine attribute, 
or an imitation of ſome divine attribute. It is then an egre- 
gious miſtake in philoſophy to confound the idea of perfeati- we 
on with that of ſimple reality. 
Spinoſa ſays that finite is eee 
nother of its kind. This is abſolutely falſe; for a thing may 
be limited by its quality, as well as by its quantity; by its pro- 
perties, as by its magnitude; by its attributes, as by its modes; 
by a being of a ſuperior kind, as well as by a being of its own 
kind. A being is called finite, not only when ſome ſubſtance 
of its kind may be added to it, but alſo when it contains only 
a determinate degree of reality and perfection. 
I be fame author defines Abſolute Infinite * A ſubſtance 
* compoſed of infinite attributes, every one of which expreſ- 

+ fog 20 eternal and infinite eſſence.” Thus material exten- 
ſion if boundleſs would be an attribute of God. Thus God 
: 
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"JW OF THE ABSOLUTE Book I. 
vould contain all beings as modes or attributes of his ſub- 
ſtance, if they were ſuppoſed infinite in number and eternal in 
duration. This is a falſe ſuppoſition as we ſhall ſhew here- 

All Spinoſa's errors, ſophiſms, and pretended demonſtrati- 
ons are founded upon his falſe and equivocal definitions. He 

underſtands by a Subſtance © That which exiſts by itſelf, may 
be conceived by itſelf, and ſubſiſt of itſelf, independent of 
all other beings.” This is tfue only of the ſelf-exiſtent ſub- 
Nance, of the ſupreme infinite, of God himſelf. He de- 
fines an Attribute, That which conſtitutes or compoſes a ſub- 


+ ſtance.” This is falſe, for tho attributes flow neceſſarily 


from a ſubſtance, yet they do not compoſe it as the parts do the 


whole. He calls a Mode, Something that exiſts in another, 


is ſupported by another, and cannot ſubſiſt without ano- 


ther.“ In this ſenſe all finite beings would be modes of 


God. He defines a Power © That which produces ſomething 
+ in itſelf by neceſſity of nature.” If this were ſo, then all 
finite beings would be conſubſtantial hypoſtaſes of the di- 
vine eſſence, and flow neceſſarily from it. He confounds the 


idea of perfection with that of ſimple reality; if this were ſo, 


then all attributes, properties, and modes in the loweſt and 
leaſt degree would be perfections, which is abſurd. He calls 


finite © That which is limited in quantity; not in quality. 
He calls Abſolute Infinite © That which is compoſed of all 
* ſorts of beings, attributes, modes, and realities.” This is na- , 
ture and not God. Thus he confounds from the beginning 
of his work all the common received definitions of things, the 


idea of ſubſtance with that of ſelf-exiſtence; the idca of at- 
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tributes with that of, component parts; the idea of modes, 
with that of effects; the idea of neceſſary activity, with that 
of free action; an idea of perfection, with that of reality; 
the idea of finite in one ſenſe, with that of finite in all ſen- 
ſes; and the idea of God, with that of univerſal nature. If 
his definitions were true, it would have been needleſs for him 
to have heapt up propoſition upon propoſition, and employed 
near a thouſand theorems, corollaries, lemmas, and ſcholiums 
to prove his ſyſtem; for the demonſtration of it is included 
in and neceſſarily reſults from the definitions themſelves. To 
maintain that God is the only ſubſtance, and that all things ER 
are neceſſary, eternal emanations, parts, or forms of this ſelf- | 
exiſtent nature; and to found all his demonſtrations of this 
abſurd, impious ſyſtem, upon falſe definitions, which ſuppoſe 
vat he is going to prove, is a weakneſs or an impudence i in- 
excuſable in a philoſopher; and diſcovers either a feeble mind 
that deceives itſelf; or a falſe heart that intends to deceive o- 
thers. 
After having 3 the terms of the e chat are 
to be demonſtrated, we come next to explain their different 
diviſions, branches, or kinds, to avoid confuſion. 


75 


3% 


DIVISION S. 


The mathematicians ſometimes negle& to give clear di- 

ſt inctions and diviſions of things; ang this negligence hinders 
the perſpicuity and order of their demonſtrations: Every 
thing or reality, t that is or can be the object of our perception, 
preſents itſelf to o che mind either as a ſubſtance, an a 
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a mode, a power, or jon. But as theſe generical terme 
expreſs objects that are of ſeveral dificrent kinds, it i neceF- . 
.- fary to diſtinguiſh them exafily. 


r. SUBSTANCES may be diſtinguiſhed either by the dif- 


ferent degrees of reality they contain, as finite and infinite ; 
or by the different attributes that belong to them, as material 
and immaterial; or by the different modes, changes and acci- 
dents that may befal them; thus the numberleſs ſpecies of bo- 
dies and ſpirits are diſtinguiſhed; or in fine by their ſeparate 
and independent exiſtence, as the individuals of each ſpecies. 
2. ATTRIBUTES may be diſtinguiſhed into active and paſ- 
| five. The active are ſuch whoſe ideas ſuppoſe the production 
ol ſomething; as conception, reaſon, and will in ſpirits, and 
then they are called powers or faculties. The paſlive are 
ſuch whoſe ideas include a mere aptitude of receiving ſome- 
thing: ; as figurability, diviſibility, pea in bodies, and 
they are called capacities. 

3. Mop ks may alſo be aſtinguiſhed into two ſorts, per- 
manent or tranſient. The firſt are theſe: which remain al- 
ways the ſame, tho they do not belong eſſentially to the mo- 
dified ſubſtance. Such are the primitive forms of the con- 
ſtituent ſmalleſt particles of matter. The other are thoſe which 
change or may change eontinually, as the figures of viſible 
compound bodies. 

4 PowERs are alſo of two kinds; eſſential and accidental. 
The former flow from the nature of a thing, as activity and 
love in ſpirits; and they are called inherent properties. The 
other are communicated to it by a ſuperior force, as motion 
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and gravitation in bodies; and they ae called impreſſed qua 
lities. 
F. PERFECTIONS are either relative or abſolute. The 
former ſuppoſe always ſome degree ſuperior to them, real or 
| poſſible. The later expreſs an infinite boundleſs degree; or 
at leaſt the higheſt degree poſſible. Thusabeing may be per- 
fe& in its kind, and yet imperfe& with regard to beings of a 
ſuperior degree. What is abſolutely perfect excludes all ſu- 


periority; and what is abſolutely perfect in all ſenſes excludes 
all equality, as we ſhall ſhow hereafter. =» 


 FCHOLDrea 


Since by the foregoing diviſions and definitions, all pro- 
perties, faculties, qualities, capacities, powers, and perfecti- 
ons, are either attributes of modes; the whole of nature may 
therefore be conſidered as compoſed of three ſorts of objects 
or realities that include and expreſs all that we can conceive ; 
ſubſtances, attributes, or modes. Great care mult be taken 
not to confound them, and eſpecially the impreſſed qualities 
with the eſſential properties. This as we ſhall ſhow has been 
a fatal ſource of great miſtakes in philoſophy. 

Some Carteſians and eſpecially the Malebranchians reduce 
all the objects of our perception to ſubſtances and modes, and 
ſay nothing of powers, thereby to deſtroy the real activity of 
ſecond cauſes. It is true that they diſtinguiſh betwixt eſſen- 
tial and accidental, inherent and impreſſed, active and paſſive 
modes: but what flows neceſſarily from the eſſence of a thing, 
is very improperly called its mode, manner, — or form. 
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We therefore believe that the moſt natural, clear diſtinction of 
what belongs to ſubſtances, is that into attributes and modes; 
or, what is eſſential to them, and what is only acceſſory. 
All the other diſtinctions of objects, whether they be the 
ten Ariſtotelian categories, or what the ſchoolmen call the 
five univerſals, are either comprehended in this triple diviſion 
of ſubſtances, attributes, and modes, or they are uſeleſs and 
dangerous diſtinctions: ' becauſe they accuſtom the mind to 
miſtake the knowledge of words for that of things. 

Spinoſa adopts this threefold diſtinction of objects but he 
maintains that ſubſtances are not diſtinguiſhed when they have 
the ſame attributes and modes. Thus according to him, two 
pieces of gold exactly like in all things are not two diſtinct 
ſubſtances, tho the one might exiſt while the other is annihi- 
lated. They are as he aſſerts only different modes of the ſame 
ſubſtance. He confounds always generical terms and individu- 
als; and ſuppoſes that all beings of the ſame kind are the ſame 
individual ſubſtance. But he gives no proof of his aſſertion, 
and he can never prove it. He forgets a third diſtinction of 
ſubſtances which is that of their ſeparate and independent 
exiſtence. The ſchoolmen give alſo occaſion to this Spinoſian 
error, by their wild diſputes about UNIVERSALE.A PARTE 

REI; or an univerſal object that anſwers in nature to our uni- 
verſal ideas. Spinoſa took occaſion from this to maintain 
that God is this univerſal object, and the only ſubſtance exi- 
ſtent, of which all other things are mere attributes or modes. 
The diſtinction of kinds and individuals is therefore very ne- 
ceſſary, and founded upon the difference there is betwixt our 
abſtract general ideas, and the real particular objects exiſtent. 


\ 
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Hence ariſes alſo the diſtinction betwixt eſſence and ſub- 
ſtance, which Spinoſa always confounds. An Eſſence is 
A general idea, which repreſents to the mind all the attri- 
butes, properties and qualities common to beings of the ſame 
Find. A Subſtance is a particular being really exiſtent; 
which partakes of theſe attributes, properties, qualities and 
modes. Thus there can be but one ideal eſſence of the fame 
kind; but there may be many different ſubſtances of the ſame 
kind. The general idea of human nature is one and indivi- 
ſible: but there may be many different individuals of the hu- 
man ſpecies, that have the ſame attributes and modes. Spi- 
noſa's deſign in confounding the ideas of eſſence and ſub- 
ſtance, was to inſinuate that all individuals of the ſame kind, 
are the ſame individual ſubſtance; and that finite beings are 
not diſtin& ſeparate ſubſtances; but modes of the ſame uni- 
verſal ſubſtance. Thus he ſtill ſuppoles what he is going to 
prove. a wi . N. 
Dr. Berkeley denies that there can be any abſtract univer- 
ſal ideas; becauſe all the objects of our perception are con- 
crete or particular. We ſhall defer this queſtion, till we ex- 
plain the ſource, nature and diviſion of our ideas. It ſuffices 
here to remark, that all we mean by an Idea, is that which the 
mind feels, perceives, or conceives when it thinks; and for 
this reaſon our ideas are divided into Senſations, Perceptions, 
and Conceptions, which are vaſtly different, as ſhall be ex- 
plained hereafter. e 9 1 
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AXIOM S 


After exact definitions and abs the next care in all 
demonſtrable ſciences, is to lay down ſelf-evident maxims or 
axioms, whoſe truth is perceived by one fimple intuitive view, 
without any ſucceſſive compariſon of ideas. For this reaſon 
they are called firſt principles and elementary truths, becauſe 
they are the ſtandards, meaſures, and rules of reaſon and com- 
pariſon. I ſhall not examine here whether they be innate 
ideas impreſſed upon the mind from its origin, or percepti- 
ons which preſent themſelves unto it upon the leaſt reflection. 
This diſcuſſion would be premature. All I advance is that 
thoſe axioms are ſo felf-evident that no attentive mind who 
underſtands them, can refuſe its aſſent to them. Of this kind 
are the following truths. 

1. NOTHING, or the negation of al properties and reali- 
ties cannot be a cauſe, ſince nothing IEG and 

2. Reality in 8 or ochers is the only reaſon of in- 
ferring neceſſary exiſtence, ſince nothing cannot be a cauſe. 

3. Finite is a 2 1 ſuperior 2 0 or perfec- 

4. Tbere can be nothing greater than Aae inn, 
or infinite in all ſenſes. | ” 

5. In the ſcale of finites, the progreſſion may Ss conti- 
nual without end; becauſe no addition of finites can make 
abſolute infinite. 


6. The attributes, powers, qualities, and perfections of ma- 
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oy ſubſtances of the fame kind are a greater fam: than thoſe 
of one of the fame kind. 


J. Infinite activity, or the production of an infinite. effect 
is a ſupreme perfection. 


8. Infinite perfection known and ann ee 
. phrogr's love. 


7 


S EO LTI U M 


All Spinoſs's axioms are cither falſe, equivocal, or ob- 
ſcure. They cannot be proved, and yet require proof. I ſhall 
give only two examples of this inſidious fallacy. 
Hie lays down for an axiom, that The knowledge of an 
effect depends upon the knowledge of its cauſe, and includes 
© it. This is abſolutely falſe, for we may know that a thing 
is an effect without knowing the cauſe whence it proceeds. 
Men knew certainly for many ages that water roſe to a cer- 
tain height in a tube, without knowing the true cauſe of this 
aſcent. They knew in general that this phenomenon was an 
effect of fome cauſe; tho they did not know that the preſſure 
of the atmoſphere was this particular cauſe. Moreover it is 
abſolutely falſe that the knowledge of an effect ſuppoſes al- 
ways that we know how it is produced; for we may know 
certainly that a thing is an effect, without knowing the man- 
ner of its production. Thus we know that all finite ſubſtan- 
ces are effects of the ſelf-exiſtent ſubſtance, as ſhall be demon- 
ſtrated; tho we do not know, how the effect produced is 
connected with the producing cauſe. Spinoſa's deſign in this 
axiom was to inſinuate that creation is-impoſlible, beeauſe in- 
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conceivable; and that it is a contradictory idea, becauſe we do 
not know the manner how God creates, or gives exiſtence to 

| beings that had none 1 the exerciſe of his n e- 
nergy . 
Another axiom . we runs thus: Things 
: chat have nothing in common cannot be underſtood by each 
* other, or the idea of the one does not include the idea of 
the other.” If the deſign of this trifling maxim was to inſi- 
nuate that when things have ſomething in common the idea 
of the one includes neceſſarily the idea of the other, then it 
is abſolutely falſe: for things may have ſomething in common, \ 
tho' the idea of the one does not include the idea of the other. 
All finite beings have ſomething in common, as having either 
the ſame attributes and modes; or as being effects of the ſame 
common. cauſe, or as repreſentative of the ſame archetype ; 
tho the idea of the one does not include neceſſarily that of the 
other. The idea of a man does not include that of his picture, 
yet they have ſomething in common, which is their reſem- 
blance. The idea of one man does not include that of ano- 
ther, yet they have ſomething in common, which is that of a 
foul and body. The idea of minerals and plants have ſome- 
thing in common, which is their material and vegetative na- 
ture, and yet the idea of the one does not include the idea of 
the other. In general all individuals of the ſame kind have the 
ſiame attributes, and yet the idea of the one does not include 
the idea of the other. We ſhall ſee afterwards why Spinoſa 
advanced this abſurd fallacious maxim. 
Thus all the Spinoſian ſcheme is founded upon falſe de- 
finitions, that ſuppoſe what he is going to prove, or upon falſe 
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axioms that are captious and fallacious. No ſolid ediſice can 
ſtand upon ſuch tottering foundations. It is ſtrange that men 
of genius ſhould be impoſed upon by ſuch an empty dream, 
and ſuch a pitiful deluſion. Nothing deceives them but the 
geometrical form this ſophiſt gave to his propoſitions. Itmuſt 
be granted that his conſequences are juſt, but all his funda- 

mental principles are falſe. This logical diſſertation about 
elementary truths ſuffices to confute him; but in the courſe 
of this eſſay we ſhall unfold and unmaſk all his n de- 
monſtrations. | 


POSTULATES 


In all demonſtrable ſciences, there are beſides definidions; 
Kviſons, and axioms, certain univerſal maxims or poſtulates 

that all muſt grant unleſs they renounce reaſon. They are 
ſelf-evident when explained, and want only ſcholiums to illu- | 
ſtrate them, and not demonſtrations to ſupport them. I ſhall 
only mention ſix, becauſe they are frequently employed in 

the following eſſay, and may rather be called . N 
in all ſtrict i Ry into nn. 


** 


Me muſt affirm n whe wee clearly; we may 
doubt when we do not ſee; but we ſhould never 5 be- 
cauſe we do not conceive. 


Q 4 M. 
8 do not ſay that * we may affirm, but that we muſt affirm 


C 
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«neceſſarily when we ſee clearly.” We are forced to aſſent to 
hat appears to us evident; as we are forced to love what ap- 
pears to us good. This is our nature. We do not yet know 
what this nature is, or who conſtituted it ſuch; whether it be 
ſelf-exiſtent-or produced by another; material or immaterial ; 
good or bad; true or deceitful; but whatever it is, our eſſence 
is ſo made, that we muſt aſſent to what we ſee clearly. There 
are certain truths that we cannot deny let us make what ef- 
forts we pleaſe. No man can deny that the whole is greater 
than the part; that a thing cannot be and not be at the ſame 
time; that nothing cannot be a cauſe. The axioms we have 
laid down, and all others of the fame kind, are reducible to 
theſe three. Whoſoever ſays he denies ſuch axioms, either 
does not know what he ſays, or does not believe it; * is ei- 
ther a falſe, or a very capricious man. | 
The Pyrrhoniſts will ſay that in dreams and 3 we 
imagine very oft, that we ſee what we do not ſee; that our 
life is perhaps a continual dream; that we are oft deceived, 
and therefore may be always fo; that our facultics are perhaps 
ſo made, that error and deluſion are inevitable; and in fine, 
that human underſtanding is incapable of demonſtrating any 
thing but geometrical truths; ard ſurrounded with uncertain- # 
ties as to God and hature; becauſe what it ſees clearly on one 
ſide is counterballanced by obſcurities on another. Hence 
they cry out that all metaphyſical learning is chimerical, and 
that ſyſtem-makers of every kind are ignorant of the true 
bounds of the human mind. | 
I anſwer in the firſt place, that we may be died 1 in at- 
"rributing to qbjetts without us, ſenſations that are not cauſed 


) 
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by them; as in dreams a 

frantic cannot doubt 

cannot feel and perceive 

now it is impoſſible to perceive and not perceive at the fame 

= Clear evidence is a perception; a light that modifies 

4 1 — the mind irreſiſtibly. I do not yet examine if 3 
this evidence cheats us. Suppoſing it did ſo, we muſt ſubmit O. 
to it: it is an invincible power, that has a ſovereign dominion 
over us, over the American and the European; the Aſiatic and 
the African; the Hottentot and the Laplander; the Chineſe 
and the Peruvian. We cannot eſcape from its univerſal Em- 
pire. Whoever denies that there are ſuch ſelf-evident propo- 

ſitions, rejects all the fundamental principles of reaſon; all the 
ſtandards by which we deny, doubt, or affirm. He can give no 

reaſon for his denying that any thing is certain; nor for his 
affirming that every thing is doubful. His brain is diſorde- 

red, his mind is frantic; he cannot be cured by reaſon. He 
denies that there is any ſuch thing as reaſon, ſo there is no rea- 
ſoning with him, ſince he is unreaſonable. - 8 

l anſwer in the ſecond place, ee | 
comparing, combining and aſſociating our complex ideas, and 
that we are very oft ſo: but then we have the remedy within 
us, if we be reaſonable; which is to review our compar 
ſons ; reduce them to ſelf-evident principles, which all muſt | 
admit, and examine if the conſequences be juſt. | Yea T 
dare fay, that tho' prejudice, imagination, and paſſion may 
blind fo intirely the intellectual cye in ſome, that they fancy 

they ſee what they do not ſee, yet in all recollected and up- 
right hearts * know how to enter into —_ ſpiritual na- \ 
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tures, and conſult ſelf-evident maxims, there is always a 
central, internal doubt and obſcurity, that hinders the total 
acquieſcence of the mind, when it does not ſee clearly the 
connection and relation of ideas. This all men accuſtomed 
to profound reflexion feel. The mind is ſo made, that when 
it acts without paſſion, it cannot aſſent to falſnood, without 
remorſe, inquietude, or heſitation. I do not pretend to give a 
generalcriterion or characteriſtic by which we may know truth 
infallibly. This is impoſſible. It is known only by itſelf, as 
ſunſhine is diſtinguiſhed from twilight. It is ſo ſimple, fo ev 
dent,-and ſo luminous, that it can have no other token, proof, 
nor badge but itſelf. This however is one of its unſeparable 
concomitants, that it leaves all thinking minds in an abſolute 
impoſſibility to doubt; and in a perfect reſt, acquieſcence, and 
peace when they affirm, We ſhall ſee afterwards what this 
evidence is that thus brings the mind to trapquillity, fixes its 
inconſtancy, diſſipates all heſitation, and commands our aſ- 
ſent. All I advance at preſent, till we inveſtigate the nature 
of man, is that he is ſo made, that he cannot reſiſt the evi- 
dence of what we call T&UTH, when he ſees it, as he can- 
not refiſt the love of what appears 6 00D, when he feels it. 
We anſwer in the third place, that there are two ſorts of 
metaphyſics. One that conſiſts in vain ſubtleties, uſeleſs diſtinc- 
tions, chimerical refinements, and barbarous terms, borrowed 
from the Ariſtotelian philoſophy, ſpoiled by the Arabians. 
This falſe ſcience of the ſchools is indeed contemptible. 
There is another ſort of metaphyſics which aſcends to firſt 
principles, deſcehds to conſequences; gives each truth its due 
place, and riſes from ſimple to compound ideas, with order, 
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clearneſs, and preciſion. This is the ſource of all mathematical 
knowledge. Thoſe who believe there can be no other demon- 


ſtrable ſcience but geometry, muſt naturally fall into a ſceptical 
indolence, maintain that Pyrrho and Bayle have wrote the true 


hiſtory of the human mind; and that all other philoſophers have 


only given the romance of it. A ſyſtem is nothing but a chain 
of truths well combined, whatever be their nature, whether 


mathematical or moral, phyſical or metaphyſical. All Weak 5 
and effeminate minds that hòver about the ſurface of truth, 


that have not force enough to try its depths, and that cannot 
| ſupport a long continued ſeries of reaſonings, muſt neceſſari- 
ly cry out againſt ſyſtems. They extoll and exalt mathemati- 
cal evidence, not becauſe they have any true knowledge of geo- 
metry; but in order to flatter their irregular appetites and incre- 
dulous prejudices, by rejecting all moral and metaphyſical de- 
monſtrations. They are, generally ſpeaking, ſuperficial minds, 
that reliſh nothing but poetical fiction, ſprightly imagination, 


and glaring wit; as well as corrupt hearts drunk with paſſion. 


We muſtabandon them to the wanton ſportof wildimagina- 


tion, and to be undeceived in a future ſtate, becauſe of uy men 


they are the moſt incorrigible. 


= have added in the fame poſtulate, that * we may take; 
, « whit we do not ſee.” In this caſe doubting is reaſonable, 


| free and voluntary; becauſe we ought never to aſſent firmly 


without ſeeing ; without reducing our conſequences to firſt 
principles ; weighing them in theſe ballances, and meaſuring 
them by theſe ſtandards. To doubt cautiouly, till we have 


examined fully; to retain our aſſent, till we have ſeen clearly 


| bs force of mind, and not the fluctuation of a wavering ſoub 
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that cannot fix a ſteady view upon any one object. The true, 
Viſe heſitation and ſuſpenſe of the Old Academy has nothing 
in common with the wild univerſal doubt of ſelf-evident ma- 
xims, and the moſt demonſtrable truths. To doubt thus 
without any reaſon of doubting, is as great a defect as to be- 
lieve without any reaſon of believing. Both theſe extremes 
come from an exceſs of imagination which diſorders the in- 
tellectual eye in the credulous, ſo that they ſee what is not, 
and blinds the incredulous, ſo that they do not fee what is. 
The laſt branch of the poſtulate is, that we ought never to 
deny becauſe we cannot conceive.” If this were not fo, then 
a man born blind would reaſon right when he forms this ſyl- 
logiſm. * We know the figure of bodies only by handling 
them: but it is impoſlible to handle them at a great diſtance; 
© therefore it is impoſſible to know the figure of far diſtant 
bodies. To undeceive the blind man we cannot give him 
the fifth ſenſe of ſeeing, of which he can have no idea. We 
cannot convince him by experience that there is another way 
of knowing the figure of far diſtant bodies than by contact; 
tho' we may endeavour to ſhow him by other proofs that this 
is not only poſſible, and probable, but abſolutely certain. We 
may prove to him that this is ſo from the concurrent teſtimo- 
ny of alliwho ſurround him; but we can never make him per- 
ceive how this is ſo, I his is preciſely our caſe in this mortal 
ſtate as to many intellectual truths. We ſee that many things 
muſt be, but we cannot conceive how they are. We ſee the 
connection betwixt ſome truths, but not betwixt all: we ſee 
a part, byt not the whole: we ſce ſome attributes and modes 
of things, but we do not ſce their intimate eſſence. Thus we 
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ſee that eternity, immenſity, eteating energy, and many other 
perfections muſt belong to Abſolute Infinite, and are inclu- 
ded in his idea; but we do not ſee how they flow from his eſ- 
ſencę. We ſee clearly that he is, and a part of what he is; but 
not the totality of his nature; ſince Abſolute Infinite muſt be 
: incomprehenſible to Finite. It is therefore a fundamental 

maxim in all true philoſophy, that * many things may be 
© incomprehenſible and yet demonſtrable, that tho' ſeeing 
clearly be a ſufficient reaſon for affirming; yet not ſeeing at 
« all can never be a reaſon of denying. The negation of this 
principle was the ſource of all Spinoſa's errors. Perſuaded 
that whatever is inconceivable is impoſſible, he degrades all 
the divine attributes in order to e 1 as we ſhall 

ſhow hereafter. 


POSTULATE II. 


When of three or more propoſitions whereof one muſt 
neceſſarily be true, all but one are proved to be falſe, abſurd 
and impoſſible, this one is evidently certain. 


SCHOLIUM. 5 


Thus if iviam bi proved that the curves deſcribed by the 
periodical revolutions of the planets muſt be ſome of the four 
conic ſections; circles, hyperbolas, parabolas, or ovals: and 
if it be moreover demonſtrated that they do not deſcribe any 
of the three firſt, it is ſelf-evident that they muſt deſcribe the 
laſt. There are two ſorts of demonſtrations; one that comes 
from a clear perception of the immutable pie 0 relations 
betwixt ** and | another that ariſes from the abſurdities 


E „ 


e. 


| 
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that would follow upon denying this connection. In this 
twilight of human underſtanding, the firſt ſort of demonſtra- 
tions are not always poſſible, becauſe we have no adequate 


ideas of the intimate eſſence of things, we cannot always per- 


ceive by an intuitive view, the properties that flow from them, 
and therefore we are obliged to have recourſe to the ſecond 
kind of demonſtration called in the ſchools DE MON ST RATIO 
AB ABSURDO, by ſhowing the contradictons that would fol- 
low from denying or attributing to them certain qualities. 
This latter way of demonſtrating is as ſure as the other, but 
not ſo ſatisfying. By the one we ſee how a thing is; by the 
other we ſee only that it muſt be, tho' we do not conceive 
the manner of it. The firſt enlightens and perſuades; the 
ſecond convinces and forces our aſſent. The latter fort of de- 

onſtrations are leſs frequently excuſable in mathematics, be- 


cauſe the object of this ſcience being only the modes of quan- 


tity, and not the eſſence of things, we may generally ſee by 
an intuitive view, or ſueceſſive compariſon, the relations of 
our ideas: but in metaphyſics, where we treat of ſubſtances 
both finite and infinite, coporeal and ſpiritual, we cannotalways 
ſee clearly how the attributes and modes flow from the ef- 


| ſence, and therefore we muſt have recourſe to the demonſtra- 


tions ab abſurdo. Thus we can demonſtrate againſt the Male- 
branchians that activity muſt be an eſſential property of ſpi- 


rits; not by ſhewing how it flows from their eſſence; but by 


the abſurdities that would follow upon denying it. Thus we 
prove againſt the Spinoſiſts, that God muſt have a creating 
power,, not only by the idea of his eſſence, but by the con- 


traditions that would enſue upoy refuſing him this produc- 


\ 
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tive energy. Thus in fine we confound the Materialiſts by 
ſhowing that thought and extenſion are contrary, contradic- 


tory, and incompatible attributes; and ſo cannot ee to 
the ſame ſubſtance. 


POSTULATE I 


In things of a contingent nature, we ſhould not require 
DEMONSTRATIONS, but only PRooFs; yea ſometinies be 
content with PROBABILITIES? 1 


\ 


SCHOLIUM 


| | A DEMONSTRATION is when its contrary. is impoſl . 
ble in all times and in all ſenſes. It is an eternal and immu- 
table truth. It ſuppoſes a relation that is founded upon the 
nature of things, and a property that flows neceſſarily from 
their eſſence. Such are all mathematical truths. The three 
angles of a triangle are equal to two right ones. This pro- 
perty is contained in the definition, nature, and eſſence of a 
triangle; and in this ſenſe demonſtration is only an unfolding 
of what is contained neceſſarily in the primitive idea of things. 
 A-pROOF is when we have all reaſons to believe, none to 
doubt, and when evident abſurdities would follow from the 
contraryſuppoſition; tho'abſolutely ſpeaking the thing might 
be otherwiſe, and its exiſtence is only contingent. Thus it 
zs impoſſible to demonſtrate that there is a city called Rome; 
becauſe its exiſtence being contingent; it might never have 
been. But to conclude from this metaphyſical principle that 
| D | | 
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there is not, and never was any ſuch city as Rome, would 
be abſurd and ridiculous. The ſchools ſay very well that a 
POSSE AD ESSE NON VALET CONSEQUENTIA; the ſim- 
ple poſſibility or non- contradiction of things cannot be a de- 
monſtration of their exiſtence. Thus we can demonſtrate 
that God can create myriads of intelligent natures ſuperior 
to human ſpirits; but that he has really done ſo can only be 
proved by revelation. Thus we can only prove, not demon- 


ſtrate, that there is in nature a third ſubſtance beſides Gd 


and created ſpirits, called matter. Thus in fine we can only 
prove, not demonſtrate, that all the men we ſpeak with and 
that ſurround us are not fantoms, mere W and per- 
cepyons excited in us; but real entities, ſubſtances, and be- 
ings ſimilar to us. 

Beſides theſe two ſorts of evidence, there is a thr d kind, 
that ſerves only to anſwer objections; but not to demonſtrate 
principles, and it is PROBABILITY. Weare ſometimes obli- 
ged in our ſcholiums to make uſe of probabilities and hypo- 
theſes, to ſhow how a thing may be, when we have proved 
otherwiſe that it muſt be: but we never employ theſe hypo- 
theſes to found ſyſtems and build conſequences upon them. 
This is an eſſential vice in reaſoning ; yet the Carteſian, and 
even the Newtonian philoſophy are not quite exempt from | 
this fallacious defect, as we ſhall ſhow hereafter. 

The greateſt force and accuracy of the mind conſiſts in 
diſtinguiſhing and applying theſe three ſorts of evidence; in 
not employing the one for the other, and in not confounding 
them together. To require demonſtrations where proofs can 
only be given; to content ourſelyes with proofs where de- 
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monſtrations are not only poſſible but neceſſary; and i in fine, 
to heapup probable hypotheſes to prove principles, are capital 
defects in reaſoning. This is very oft the method of Bayle. 
To throw the mind into an univerſal ſcepticiſm, he ſhows 
that demonſtrations cannot be given where only proofs are 
requiſite; and to invalidate the force of proofs he inſinuates 


bis ſophiſms. He has wit enough to preſent to the mind the 
luminous point that can determine our aſſent. He ſhows 


ding, but he ſeldom or never trys its depths, and knows i its 


philoſopher as ſhall be 3 elſewhere. 


POSTULATE IV. 


truths ll we be convinced of ſimple ones. 


SCHOLIUM 


| becauſe the capacity of the mind extends and dilates by re- 
| peated acts, producing habits of reflexion. This is that lu- 
minous order which the antients talk ſo much of; but few 


D 2 


\ | 
Fo 


that they are not demonſtrations. This is the ſource of all 
dark ſides of a queſtion, but he ſeldom or never diſcovers the 
very prettily and artfully the bounds of the human underſtan- 


true extent. He was an excellent ſophiſt, but not age 1 


We ought not to require the . of compound 


The molt ___ order in demonſtration: is to 8 with þ 


ſimple truths ere we aſcend to more complicated ones, not 
only becauſe the latter are founded upon the former, but alſo 


of their * have conſtantly obſerved it. 11 is a mar- 


” 
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vellous art in demonſtrating to give every truth its due place, 
to ſhew how one flows from another, as a corollary or conſe- 
quence; to demonſtrate firſt ſome great luminous fruitful prin. 
ciples, that flow from an intuitive view of the ſimpleſt axioms; 
and then deduce all complex truths from a ſucceſſive compa- 
riſon and combination of thoſe original ones. Without this 
order the ſublimeſt diſcoveries appear chimerical. To give 
demonſtrations of the complicated, intricate properties of 
curves, ere we know thoſe of ſtreight lines is impoſſible. To 
demand demonſtrations of the properties of finite ere we 
| know the attributes of infinite, which is the moſt natural and 
ſimple of all ideas, as we ſhall ſhow, is yet more abſurd. To 
— pretend to prove the neceſlity, excellency, and certainty of 
ſome ſublime precepts in the Chriſtian morals, to a man who 
does not 2 in God, is madneſs. Very oft truths that are 
poſterior in the order of demonſtration, are ſuperior in the 
degree of excellency. To begin by proving theſe is prepoſte- 
Tous. We muſt aſcend by degrees: for this reaſon we drop 
veryoft, in the following eſſay, the proof of certain truths, till 
we come to their proper place; and then the mind ſees how 
they flow naturally and negeſſarily from propoſitions already 
demonſtrated, Many ſublime doctrines that would at firſt | 
fight be matter of ſcorn and raillery to incredulous and un- 
prepared minds, ſhine forth in a full light, when the true gra- 
dation of ideas is obſerved. In the reſearch of eternal, neceſ- 
ſary, and immutable truths, it is therefore of great conſequence 
to hide ſome of them, till others be demonſtrated; for with- 
'out this precaution, we either weary or ſcar weak and deli- 
cate minds, that cannot all of a ſudden digeſt, nor ſupport 


N 
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0 à long ſeries of reaſonings. It is therefore a raſh inconſide- 
rate conduct in bigots, zealots, and phariſaical doors to talk 
to Athciſts, Deiſts, F reethinkers, and minute philoſophers of 
the leſs neceſſary, acceſſory, incidental truths; of church au- 
thority, and of the rites of outward worſhip; before they be 
convinced of the exiſtence of God, and of the great principles 
of natural and revealed religion. Here the gradation is neceſ- 
fary. The Atheiſt muſt become T heiſt, and the Theiſt Chr 
ſtian, before any thing be aid to them of nnn $0 


and ſacraments. 


.POSTULNXNTE WE 


We ought never to confound nn wuths with r 
— contradictions. ; 


FCC 


There is a great difference betwixt what is Meder 
ſible by ręaſon, and what is contradictory to it. The one ſup- 
poles that we do not ſee the connection between two ideas, 
the other ſuppoſes that we ſee clearly their oppoſition. . Now 
as we have ſaid and explained, not ſeeing is never a reaſon for 
_ denying, tho ſeeing clearly is always a reaſon for affirming. 
The incredulous Freethinkers pretend that the Chriſtian my- 
ſeries are contradictory. This we abſolutely deny. The 
word myſtery in ſcripture ſignifies very oft a hidden truth, 
that is not abſolutely incomprehenſible to human underſtan- 
ding, but only unintelligible to thoſe whoare not enlightened 
from on high. Thus our Saviour ſays to his diſciples, it is 
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© given unto you to know the myſteries of the kingdom of 

© heaven.” Thus St. Paul calls godlineſs a myſtery. The ſchool- 

men change this definition, and advance as myſteries certain 

ſpeculations, which are not only incomprehenſible, but con- 

tradictory to human reaſon, and altogether incompatible wjth 

the divine perfections. Yea they look upon all efforts to re- 

; concile'teaſon with religion as bold attempts to ſubmit faith 

to philoſophy. The deſign of this eſſay is to ſhow, that the 

| * Chriſtian myſteries, tho' undiſcoverable by reaſon, yet are 
never ry to it. 


POSTULATE' VL 

| We ought not to ese to men the abuſes made of their 
principles, nor even the natural and neceſſary cnſequences 
that flow from them, when they o theſe abuſes and 


een \ 
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Such is the corruption of human nature, that there is no- 
thing ſo wiſe, ſo juſt, and ſo good, but men may abuſe it. Thus 
nothing is more neceſſary than civil government, and yet t 
moſt lawful ſuperiors abuſe it every day. Nothing is way 
uſeful to diffuſe juſt ſentiments of the Deity, to excite men. 
to the love and adoration of the common father and univer- 
ſal friend of mankind, than eccleſiaſtic polity, and public 
worſhip: yet men have moſt miſerably abuſed theſe inſtituti- 
ons, whether they be human or divine. They have turned 
prieſthood into prieſtcraft, and religious worſhip into idola- 
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try. We ought never to confound principles with the abuſes 
made of them, nor ſuppoſe that all thoſe who maintain and 
practiſe the ſame principles are guilty of the fame abuſes. We 
ſhould always diſtinguiſh betwixt Nhat is tolerated and what 

_ bs commanded ;_think the moſt favourably we can of every 
body; ; not love nor tolerate error and corruption; but pity 
and tolerate the-perſons who err, in order to gain them. This 
beneficent, univerſal charity would mitigate the heats of diſ- 

pute, and preſerve the mind in that calm equanimity which is 

neceſſary to examine truth; yea totally extinguiſh that fiery 

zeal , lmplacable wrath, and devout fury which tranſports bigots. 

of all ſects; drives them at firſt to calumny, then to hatred, 

and at laſt to perſecution ; which makes religion not the cure, 
but the fewel of all cruel paſſions. 

Moreover, ſuch are the bounds of human underſtanding, 

that men do not always ſee all the different faces and ſides of 

aqueſtion, and therefore they may be very ſincere and upright 
in maintaining a principle, while they reject its natural, inevi- 

table conſequences. We ſhould not therefore aſcribe perni- 
cious deſigns and intentions where there is only defect of 
accuracy and attention. Thus we are far from branding Spi- 
noſa with deliberate. Atheiſm, tho we believe that his princi- 
ples lead to the blackeſt Atheiſm. Thus we are far from be- 

lieving that the Predeſtinarians are Spinoſiſts; tho we ſhall 
ſhow that their fundamental principles lead to Spinoſiſm. 

Ihe ignorance or neglect of theſe poſtulates is the ſource 

of all the errors, ſophiſms, and uncertainties of the. Spino- 

ſiſts, Deiſts, Pyrrhoniſts, Socinians, Unitarians, Freethinkers, 
and minute * of all kinds: ; they either maintain 


ſhould be demonſtrated without a ſucceſſive compariſon of 
ſimpler ideas; or they reject myſterious truths as contradicto- 
ry; ot in fine they confound the abuſes of religion with its 
principles. They pretend to excell in reaſon, but they are 
ignorant of its firſt principles; of the extent and bounds of hu- 
man underſtanding ; of the different ſorts of evidence, and of 
the true order of demonſtration, = 

We have inſiſted ſo much upon theſe e! princi- 


ples, becauſe it is of great conſequence not to err in definiti- 


ons, diviſions, axioms, and poſtulates. We dare fay that the 


moſt part of errors proceed from not adverting accurately to 
ſome of theſe four heads. Firſt principles, like elementary 


threads, are in their origine ſo delicate, fo ſlender, fo imper- . 


ceptible, that they eſcape the view of weak and unattentive 
minds: but when interwoven, knit and joined together, they 
form ſtrongchains and cables ſufficient to fix the ſoul, and hin- 


deriit from being hurried away by that torrent of uncertanty 


which ſurrounds us in this twilight of human underſtanding. 


Theſe primitive original ſeeds of truth appear in themſelves ſo 


{mall, fo minute, and ſo inconſiderable, that men of lively, 
bright imaginations look upon them as below their notice; 


but when ſown in luminous and fruitful minds, they become 


of a wonderful fecundity, and produce val} fields of truth. 
This will appear from the following propoſitions which ariſe 


from a ſimple combination of the yt: 2 dia- 


ſions, axioms, and dpoltulatcs. 
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that every did is uncertain; or they ſuppoſe that all that is 


inconceivable is impoſlible; or they require demonſtrations 
where proofs ſuffice; or they demand that complicated truths 
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1 HE RE muſt have how from al eternity 
ſome original ſelf-exiſtent being. 
DEMONSTRATION. 

Nothing or the negation of all properties and realities can 
not be a cauſe (a). Reality in ſome degree or other is the on- 
ly reaſon of neceſſary exiſtence (b). Therefore there muſt 7? 
have been from all eternity ſome original, no 1. — A 
ſtent being. 


/ 
(a) Ax. 1. (b) Ax. 2, X:: | \ 
ant.” % A 
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TI do not ſay that the world and all that it contains was 
produced by a ſuperior Being diſtin& from it. This we have 
not yet diſcovered. What I ay is, that either the world, and 
all things that now exiſt, muſt have been from everlaſting, or 
have been produced by ſomething that was eternal, and fo it 
is ſtill true that there muſt have been from all eternity ſome 
ſelf-exiſtent being. For ſince ſomething now is, it is mani- 
feſt that ſomething always was, otherwiſe the things that now 
are muſt have been produced by nothing, that is, not produ- 
ced at all, fince nothing cannot be a cauſe. Now this eter- 
nal 860METHING muſt be ſelf- exiſtent, that i is, it muſt con- 
tain in itſelf a reaſon why it does exiſt rather than not exiſt, 
a foundation upon which its exiſtence relys ; ſome internal 
cauſe of exiſtence, that renders its non-exiſtence impoſlible, 
and its exiſtence neceſſary. 

I be notion of an infinite ſucceſſion of changeable, con- 
tingent, and dependent effects, produced one from another in 
an endleſs progreſſion, without any original, ſelf-exiſtent, ne- 
ceeſſary, independent cauſe, is altogether abſurd. This is 
ſuppoſing an infinite chain ſuſpended by nothing, and an in- 
finite weight that has no ſupport (a). It is an infinite ſe- 
ries of beings which might not have been, determined to exiſt 
without any reaſon; that is, determined and not determined 
at the ſame time, which is a contradiction in terms, as Spinoſa 
himſelf has very well demonſtrated. - 


(a) See Woolaſton's Religion of Nature delineated, * 67. 


*% 
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I do not here enter into the queſtion, whether the world 
was an eternal, neceſſary emanation of the divine eſſence, as 
Ariſtotle maintained; or an eternal free effect of almighty 
power, as the Platoniſts affirmed. We ſhall examine both 
theſe queſtions hereafter. All we now pretend is, that there 
| muſt have been in the totality of nature, ſome original, inde- 
pendent, neceſſary, ſelf-exiſtent being, whoſe non-exiſtence 
is impoſſible, whoſe idea includes exiſtence, and whoſe eſ- 
ſence could not but be. This Spinoſa never called in queſti- 
on. He aſſerts indeed that all finite beings are co-eternal 
modes and hypoſtaſes of the only ſubſtance: but he ſtill main- - 
tains that this only ſubſtance is neceſſary, independent, and 
ſelf-exiſtent. Let us now examine what the internal cauſe, 
ground, and reaſon of sELYV-EXISTENcE mult be. 
4 
PROPOS TI FRONT IH 


The greater reality a being has, the greater i is 
the reaſon for its neceſſary exiſtence. 
DEMONSTRATION. 

A ſelf-exiſtent ſubſtance is thatwhich contains in itſelf a 
ground or reaſon which makes its exiſtence neceſlary, and its 
nom exiſtence impoſlible (a). Reality in ſome degree or o- 
ther is the only reaſon of neceſlary exiſtence (b). Therefore 


the greater reality a being has, the greater is the reaſon for its 
neceſſary exiſtence. 


( ) Def. 9. (db) Ax, 2. 
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SCHOLIUM. 


In the ſcale of finites, we may conceive innumerable be- 
ings, ſuperior to any one determinate finite, ſince progreſſion 


here may be infinite. At whatſoever degree of being we 


ſtop, we may ſtill conceive innumerable other beings that have 
more reality and perfection than this determinate one, and 
conſequently that have a greater reaſon for exiſting neceſſa- 
rily than it. Neceſſary exiſtence therefore cannot belong to 
any one of them, unleſs it belong to all of them equally, and 
then we muſt ſay that the idea of ſimple exiſtence, and that of 
neceſlary exiſtence are the ſame. Now this is abſolutely falſe; 
for modes or forms may have a real exiſtence, and yet may be 
changed, deſtroyed, and re-produced. It miay be anſwered, 
that there is a great difference betwixt $UBSTANTIAL and 
MODAL realities. We grant it; but both are equally realities, 
tho they are not equal realities (c). Now ſince the force of 
this reaſoning, depends upon their being realities, its evidence 
is inconteſtible. Spinoſa was ſo convinced of this truth, that he 
never maintained that finite of any degree how great ſoever 
could be ſelf-exiſtent: he ſays indeed, that all ſubſtance exiſts 
neceſſarily, but then he affirms, that there can be only one 
ſubſtance which i is infinite, eternal, and ſelf-exiſtent. 
COROLLARY I. 

Hence no finite of an inferior degree contains in itſelf a 
reaſon of neceſſary exiſtence, e to a bnite of a ſupe- 
rior degree. 


O schl. 1. of the definitions. 
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C O R. I, > | 
Hence in the ſcale of finites we can ſtop at no being of any 
determinate degree, that has an adequate reaſon of neceſſary 
exiſtence proper to itſelf alone, and excluſive of all others. 
C OK ãůãmͤpdd 
Hence the idea of ABSOLUTE INFINITE contains an 
adequate reaſon of neceſlary exiſtence, proper to itſelf alone, 
and excluſive of all others, ſince beyond ABSOLUTE IN- 
FINITE there is and can be no progreſſion, 


PROPOSITION IL. 


The eternal, neceſſary, ſelf-exiſtent beingis is 
abſolutely infinite. 
| DEMONSTRATION. 
A elf. exiſtent being is that which contains in itſelf a rea- 
ſon of neceſſary exiſtence (a). Nothing beſides a Bs0LUTE 
INFINITE contains in itſelf a reaſon of neceſſary exiſtence(b). 
Therefore the eternal, neceſſary, ſelf- exiſtent being is abſo- 
lutely infinite, or infinite in all ae, 


'SCHO LIU . 


Thus we have diſcovered that the reaſon, the foundation, 
and the ſource of God's ſelf-exiſtence is his abſolute infinity, 
or infinity in all perfections. The idea of no finite includes 
that of neceſſary exiſtence. Its non-exiſtence is not impoſſi- 
ble; we may . it annihilated without any contradiction: 7 


O Def.g. (b) Cor, 3. of prop. II. 
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whereas it is manifeſtly repugnant to ſay, that a being that con- 


tains all perfections does not include the greateſt and firſt of 
theſe perfections, which is that of neceſſary 1 
this reaſon the Legiſlator of the Jews defines the Being 
that is, or the ſelf-exiſtent being, to inſinuate that finite is the 
being that was made, and that God alone is the being that is. 
All the definitions of this divine philoſopher are exact. He did 


not deduce them from a 3 of ideas; but 


ſeems to have ſeen truth in its ſource by an intuitive view. The 
Being that is, or the ſelf- exiſtent being expreſſes all, _ 
all, and ſuppoſes all the 8 perfections of the divind na- 
ture, and firſt of all abſolute infinity. Whatever is ſelf- exi- 
ſtent muſt be abſolutely infinite, and whatever is abſolutely in- 
finite muſt be ſelf-exiſtent. This is the ſimpleſt, ſhorteſt, 
and moſt natural way of demonſtrating the exiſtence of a 
God. It is not deducing this great truth from the bare idea 
and definition of a God, whoſe exiſtence is not yet demon- 
ſtrated; but from the idea of a ſelf-exiſtent being, whom all 
muſt allow, even the moſt incredulous. Wedonot ſay with the 
Carteſians that there muſt be an abſolutely infinite being, be- 
- cauſe its idea includes that of neceſſary exiſtence: but we prove 
firſt that there mult be a ſelf- exiſtent being, and then that 
this being muſt be abſolutely infinite; becauſe ſelf-exiſtence 
cannot belong to any thing finite. Neither do we ſay with 
Dr. Clarke and the Newtonians that immenſity and eternity 
being ideas which can never be ſeparated from the mind, which 
are neceſſary and indeſtructible, they muſt be properties or 
attributes of ſome ſubſtance, and therefore there muſt be ſome 
immenſe and eternal ſubſſance. Spinoſa will ſay the ſame, and 
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may reaſon in the ſame manner. It is God is immenſe and 
eternal, but he is immenſe by extenſion, and eternal 
ceſſion. This is not the true notion of God. 
Somemen ſeeing the unſufficiency or falſhood of the moſt 
part of the metaphyſical reaſonings both of the Carteſians and 


by ſuc- 


New toniaps, about the exiſtence of a God, pretend that this 


great truth can be demonſtrated only a Pos TERIORI: but we 
dare ſay that all theſe demonſtrations dran from the perfecti- 
on of the EFFECTS are far inferior to thoſe that are drawn 
from the perfection of the Aus k. Tho wediſcover in the 
univerſe undoubted marks of eternal power, wiſdom, and 
goodneſs; yet Spinoſa will attempt to invalidate all theſe de- 
monſtrations by maintaining that the ſelf-exiſtent cauſe acts 

without deſign and choice by neceſſity of nature; that this 
only ſubſtance being eternal, infinite, and omnipotent, an in- 


WW finite force acting upon an infinite ſubſtance during an infi- 


nite duration muſt neceſſarily produce infinite forms, and ſo 
muſt contain at the ſame time every thing poſlible of all 
kinds; what appears tous regular and irregular; wiſe and foo- 
liſh; good and bad; and all that mixture of contrary and con- 
tradictory qualities we ſee in the univerſe. They are not 
effects of hazard, nor deſign; but the neceſſary productions 
of an eternal cauſe, whoſe perfection conſiſts in an unboun- 
ded power, that produces all that is, and all that can be. Thus 
he thinks all the demonſtrations x POS TERITORI fall to the 
ground, or are at leaſt very much weakened. 
We abandon therefore all the ſubtle modern reaſonitigs 
= both of the metaphyſical and natural philoſophers, and have 
3 ; recourſe with Moſes to the idea of the felf-exiſtent eſſence, I 


1 


# 


own. We are ignorant of 
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as the only ſource of demonſtration. We dare venture to 


ſay that all thoſe who endeavour to diſparage the evidence 


of this antient Moſaical demonſtration, becauſe of its won- 
drous ſimplicity, have no juſt notions of the original con- 
ſtitution of the human mind. Since the being of God is the 
firſt and greateſt of all truths, it was worthy of almighty wiſ- 
dom to make our faculties ſuch that this demonſtration ſhould 
appear to them the moſt eaſy and obvious; ſtrike them u- 
pon the leaſt reflection, and convince them of the exiſtence | 
of a God from the bare inſpection of the idea of a W 


being whom all muſt allow. , 


Thus by the combination of ſome few definitions and axi 


oms we are at length arrived at the firſt and moſt eſſential of 


all truths, The exiſtence of abſolute infinite, from whom is 
derived originally all the knowledge we can acquire of finite. 
It is impoſſible to know the creature, but by the Creator; the 
properties of the former, but by the attributes of the latter, 
and even the exiſtence of the one, but by that of the other. 
For all finites being contingent, not the being that is, but the 
beings that were made, we cannot demonſtrate their exiſtence * 
by our perceptions of them; but only by comparing theſe per- 
ceptions with the perfections of IN FINITE. We cannot de- 


monſtrate that the earth, the ſun, the planets, the ſtars, and 


all the objects of ſenſe without us, are really exiſtent, purely 
and only by the ſenſations we have of them, as ſhall be de- 
monſtrated hereafter. We have diſcovered that abſolute infi- 
nite is the only being that is, and that all other beings may 
not be. We have Smolin his exiſtence, and we feel our 


l the reſt, and unleſs we derive 
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light from the idea of the ſelf-exiſtent being, we can be ſure 
of nothing; but that he is ang that we are. Yea unleſs we find 
in this great idea WHAT HE 18, as well as THAT HE 18, it 
is needleſs to interrogate the objects of ſenſe. We do not yet 
know if chey exiſt really, or if they are what they appear. All 
demonſtrations a POST ERIORI are inſufficient. All that we 
ſee, hear or feel from without are perhaps mere fictions, and 
phantoms; or may be alledged to be modes of abſolute infinite, 
who produced them by neceſſity of nature, not by choice, de- 
ſign and wiſdom, as Spinoſa ſaid. Loſt and ſunk in this im- 
menſe ocean of ABSOLUTE INFINITE; ſolitary with God 
alone, let us ſnut our eyes, ſtop our ears, impoſe ſilence upon 
ſenſe and imagination, fix all our powers upon this one object, 
retire into our ſpiritual natures, and examine by this great idea 

of the SELF-EXISTENT ABSOLUTE fa. what are 
his attributes and perfections. E're we begin this re- ſearch 
however, we muſt draw three very uſeful corollaries from this 
e 


COROLLARY I.) 

Hence if there be any finite ſubſtances really exiſtent, they 
mult be effects, productions, or creatures of abſolute infinite; 
ſince nothing is ſelf-exiſtent but he alone. 

COR. I. 

Hind to whatever degree of reality or perfection we e- 

| levate any being, this cannot be abſolute infinite, if we can 
conceive another being ſuperior to it, 
COR. m. 

Ain how great ever be the perfections we attribute to 

che ſelf· exiſtent, eternal cauſe, they cannot belong to abſolute 


* 
<A 


— 


— 
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infinite, If we can concdive perfedion ſuperior to them in a. 
IR" . 
PROPOSITION * 


Abſolute infinite excludes all negation, pri- 
vation, and defect. 

| HE. DEMONSTRATION. £ 
Abſolute infinite is the moſt perfe& negation of finite a) 
Finite is what contains only ſome degrees of reality, power, 
and perfection (b), and is a negation of infinitely ſuperior rea- 
lity and perfection (c), wherefore its contrary, or abſolute in- 
finite, is the negation of all finite, that is, of all negation, and 
ſo excludes all negation, privation and defect. 


en 


Tho the 3 term INFINITE ſeem negative, yet 
its true ſenſe is affirmative when applied to God. The nega- 
tion of all bounds is the fullneſs of all perfection. It is the 
actual poſſeſſion of being and reality in the higheſt degree, 
without any ſhadow of privation, defect or limitation; with · 
out any poſſibility of increaſe, decreaſe, or variation; and ſure- 
ly this object has nothing negative in it. 

Hitherto Spinoſa had agreed with us; but here he 1 | 
to differ from us. He grants that there muſt be ſome eternal, 

. original, independent, ſelf-exiſtent cauſe; and that! this ſelf- 
exiſtent cauſe muſt be abſolutely infinite. He abuſes however 


RES: O Def. 7. O 


3 


L 
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thatterm and underſtands it in a quite different ſenſe from 
what he ſhould. 


Abſolute infinite may ſignify a bel that contains all pol 


; able perfections from the higheſt to the loweſt degree; yea 
all fort of realities, whether modal or fubſtantial, producing 


or produced; material, or immaterial, active or paſſive; not 
collectively but as attributes, modes or hypoſtaſes of the fame 


eternal, infinite and indiviſible ſubſtance. 


Abſolute infinite may alſo ſignify a being that contains in | 


| irſelf, not all perfections, but all perfections in an infinite de- 


gree; yea not only all infinite perfections ſeparated, but all res 


united in an indiviſible manner, and that can produce by an 


all-powerful fecundity, an innumerable variety of ſubſtances 
really diſtin& from itſelf. 


| Spinoſa underſtands always abſolute infinite in the feſt 


ſen e, a and never in the ſecond. He does not affirm, as Poi- 
ret adeuſes him, that God is no real being, and that what we 


mean by the term God, is only the metaphyſical abſtract idea 


of entity in general, or the collective ſum of all poſſible finites. 


His ſcheme is far more intricate. In imitation of the antient- 


Pantheiſts, he confounds the eſſence of Ged,with the eſſence 


of the creature, and maintains that there is but one, ſole, e- 
ternal, ſelf-exiſtent, abſolutely infinite ſubſtance; and that all 
other beings, whether theſe we call corporeal or intelle&u- 
al, are coepernal, conſubſtantial forms, inherencies, hypoſta- 
ſes, and perſonalities of this only ſubſtance. He allows that 
this ABSOLUTE INFINITE produces all, underſtands all, 
and wills all, and that it gives exiſtence, intelligence and activi- 
ty to all other beings, not by creation, 1 he endeavours to 

F 2 : 


| 
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explode, but by immanent action, and neceſſity of nature. He 
calls this ſelf- exiſtent, infinitely active, and infinitely intelli- 
gent ſubſtance NATURE R ODUCING, and its conſubſtantial 
forms, inherencies and perſonalities NATURE PRODUCED, 

We have already'overthrown the original props, and fun- 


damental propoſitions of this monſtruous ſyſtem, by unmaſ- 


king the falſhood of Spinoſa's definitions. We ſhall now 


ſhew the total abſurdity and contradiction of this ſcheme. It 


is impoſſible that the abſolutely infinite, ſelf- exiſtent being, 
which excludes all negation, privation and defect, can con- 
taĩn in itſelf, as eſſential attributes, the totality of all finites, 
that is, the collective ſum of all negations; or produce in it- 
ſelf by neceſlity of nature, conſubſtantial forms, effects, inhe- 
rencies, and perſonalities that are full of contrary, contradic- 
tory, and incompatible qualities. This impure mixture, this 
monſtruous alliance, this abſurd confuſion of finite and infi- 
nite, of light and darkneſs, of reality and privation, of per- 
fection and imperfection cannot be the eternal, ſelf-exiſtent, 


abſolute infinite;fince we have the idea of another far ſuperior 


to this Spinoſian Hydra, (a) we have the idea of an aB$0- 
'LUTE INFINITE that is unbounded in all ſenſes, and per- 
fections, without any ſhadow of privation, defect, or limita- 
tion; yea without any poſlibility of increaſe, decreaſe, or va- 
riation; of an ABSOLUTE INFINITE, that can by its all- 
powerful\energy produce from without, not by neceſlity of 
nature, baby free choice, not by immanent but by emanant 
action, an innumerable variety of ſubſtances, attributes, powers, 
and modes repreſentative of himſelf , and. yet diſtin& from 
O Cor. 2. and 3d of Prop. III. 


| 
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himſelf; of an ABSOLUTE INFINITE in one word that is 
SUMMUM INFINITUM, not SUMMA INFINITORUM; the 
ſupream infinite, not the ſum of infinites; all Being, not all 
— all perfections, not all realities; all perfections in an 
infinite degree, and not all ſorts of perfection in every degree. 
Now ſince this idea is infinitely ſuperior to that of the Spi- 
noſian God, it is evident to demonſtration that this muſt be 
the true abſolute infinite. | 
All Spinoſa's errors on this 1 came originally fas 90 
dangerous definitions of the ſchoolmen, whom he had ſtudi- 
ed carefully in his youth; and eſpecially the fataliſt divines. 
They call God © the univerſal being, the univerſal reaſon, the 
© univerſal goodneſs, that contains in himſelf neceſlarily-all 
| © the ideas and eſſences of finite. Tho Father Harduin was 
too raſh to accuſe of formal, deliberate atheiſm, all the great 
men who make uſe of theſe equivocal expreſſions, yet he was 
in the right to look upon the expreſſions themſelves as the fa- 
tal ſources of Spinoſiſm. God is neither the univerſal being; 
nor the univerſal rea{ſpn, nor the univerſal goodneſs; for theſe 
expreſſions may ſignify the collective ſum of all particular be- 
ings, reaſons and bounties; he'is, as we ſhall ſhew, one, ſole, 
ſingular, individual and indiviſible ſubſtance, that reunites in 
himſelf all perfections, every one of which is infinite iets 
| kind. Neither does this ſupream intelligence contain in him- 
ſelf all the ideas and. efſences of finite, as the neceſſary ob- 
WO jects of his underſtanding. We ſhall fully demonſtrate here- 
WW after that this is a wild chimera of the ſchoolmen, which fa- 
== voursand praduces neceſſarily Spinofiſm. Neither muſt we 


gay that God contains in himſelf eminently all the perfecti- 


1 ; as will fully appear in the courſe of this work. 
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ons of finite beings. For tho', as we ſhall ſhew, is perfeRi. 
ons of finite be analogous to and repreſentative of the divine 
perfections, yet the later do not contain the former in any 
ſenſe whatſoever. This dark and raſh expreſſion of the ſchool- 
men unknown to all antiquity both facred and profane, fa- 
vours'the opinion of thoſe, who fancy that cauſes contain 
their effects as plants contain their ſeeds, or as the ſun con- 
tains its rays, and then we muſt look upon creation as an evo- 
tation, or emanation of the uncreated effence, which modi- 
fys itſelf differently, without producing any real ſubſtance di- 
ſtin& from itſelf; which is pure Spinofiſm. We ſhall ſhew 
hereafter that creation is neither a diſcerption, nor an emana- 
tion from the divine eſſence; but a production of W 
that had no exiſtence before. 

Theſe three expreſſions therefore of ths a That 
« God! is the univerſal being; that the ideas of all finites are 
© the neceſſary objects of the divine underſtanding, and eter- 
© nally coexiſtent in it; and in fine that God contains emi- 
© nently the perfections and qualities of all finites, gave riſe 


ebeg our readers to go on, and all theſe great truths ſhall 

be unfolded by degrees. If we attempted to expoſe them all 

at once, this multiplicity would perplex the mind, dazzle the 

en Ne, and render all its objects confuled. 2 f. 
COR; 1. 

Hence ABSOLUTE INFINITE, or that which contains 
the fullneſs of all perfection, can neither increaſe nor decreaſe 
in ĩts eſſential acts, attributes and perfections; becauſe it poſ- 

ſeſſes in N moment all the powers, „ and 3 


. 
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that are neceſſary to compleat its idea; which is that of abſs- 
lute fullueſs, and perfection in all kindes. 
6G . 

Hence if we diſcover in nature, beings that are full of ne- 
gations, privations, and defects, of different, incompatible, 
and contradictory qualities; nature produced, or the univerſe 
of beings, cannot be an eſſential anciburs or modification of 
on divine ſubſtance. | 


E O R. 1 1 I, 
divine we muſt deny of abſolute infinite not * aur pro- 
perties that e negation, privation and limitation: but 


even all perfections that are not infinite in all ſenſes: where- 
fore if it can be proved, that there is a higher or more per- 
fect way of exiſting every where, than by extenſion as bodies 
do, then we muſt deny that God's omnipreſence is a local 
diffuſion, tho infinite and indiviſible: and conſequently that 
the divine immenſity and infinite ſpace are not the lame. | 
C 0; Re 1 | 
Hh tho abſolute infinite excludes all negation; yet 
the idea which finite intelligences have of it is altogether ne- 
gative, All we conceive of abſolute infinite is that it is grea- 
ter than any idea we can form of it; that it ſurpaſſes all finite 
_ comprehenſion, and that it is none of theſe things, that 
we can imagine, Thus tho' the object of this idea be poſi- 
tive, yet the ideawe form of it is altogether negative, as Locke 
very well demonſtrates. But it were falſe to conclude from 
thence, that the object of that idea includes any negation ; as 
it would be abſurd to ſay that becauſe our idea of — is im- 
perfect, therefore his eſſence is ſuch, ß. 


N 


yo 
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W 5 7 


PROPOSITION. v. 


4 Abſolute: infinite excludes all auge d 
arne of ſubſtance. is 
-D'EMONSTRATION, 
7; there were two or more abſolute infinites, their per- 
fechions, powers, and forces united in one ſum, would be grea- 


ter than thoſe of one ſingular abſolute infinite (a). Now there 
can be nothing greater than abſolute infinite (b), therefore 


there cannot be in nature a duality, nor a plurality of diſtinct, 
ſelf- exiſtent, independent and abſolutely infinite ſubſtances. 
sc HOL TUM. 


That which exhauſts the whole plenitude of —ſ—_—_ 
in all ſenſes, can admit no other of its kind; not becauſe it 
contains numerically all beings, powers, and perfections: but 
becauſe it contains in itſelf in an indiviſible manner a perfec- 
tion equivalent to all poſſible multiplicity. Subſtances of any 
finite degree may be all equal to each other, and yet be mul- 
tipliable without end; becauſe none of them ſingly and ſepa- 
rately, exhauſts the whole plenitude of reality in its kind. Ab- 
ſolute infinite can admit of no duality nor plurality of ſub- 
ſtance; becauſe the powers, perfections and realities of both 


or of all united in one, would make a being of a dad de- 


gree to abſolute infinite which is a contradicti 
Beſides, if by an impoſſible en chere . be two 
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or more abſolutely infinite ſubſtances, each one of them muſt 
neceſſarily know, love and be united with each other, and 
with all of them at once; and fo they muſt by this union ei- 
ther become an individual and indiviſible ſubſtance; or elſe 
their united powers, knowledge and happineſs, muſt augment 
and ſurpaſs their ſingle, ſeparate power, knowledge and hap- 
pineſs. Wherefore every one of them would not be ſelf-ſuf- 
* and ſo could not be abſolutely infinite. 
.c O R. I. 
Hence infinite pow can never be exhauſted by the pro- 
duction of beings diſtinct from itſelf; becauſe ſince it can never 
produce from without, another abſolute infinite equal to it- 


ſelf, there may bein the ſcale of finites: a enn without 
end. | 


COR, a 


Hide Gau never communicate to NATURE PRO- 
'DUCED, or to created beings, a principle of ſelf. exiſtence, ſo 
as that they could ſubſiſt for ever independent of him; ſince 
he can never make them abſolutely infinite, which is theo on- 
iy n 6 ſelf-exiſtence or independence. 

| GD : 
Hence creation can neither be coeternal, nor conſubſtan- 
tial with God, nor neceſſary to his perfection; becauſe it can- 
not be — infinite as ſhall be ſhewn more 1 here» 
after. 3 
9 c k. 1. 

Hence the abſolutely infinite mind can have no other — 
blue infinite object of his 1 — — or his 
own idea, image and repreſentation, . 

G — 
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| COR v. 10 
| Hand alfrke dite dat Boyle nakevalet wo prov 
that Manicheiſm, or the doctrine of two co- eternal, ſelf- exiſ- 
„ tent principles, one good and another bad, is a plauſible opi- 
nion; are weak, childiſh, and unphiloſophical. All his wit- 
ty reaſonings on this head, are founded upon this ſuppoſiti- 
on, that moral and phyſical evil will be eternal and indeſtruc- 
tible; and that what is indeſtructible muſt be ſelf- exiſtent. 

This is abſolutely falſe, as we ſhall n hereafter both by 


ſcripture end reaſon. 
PROPOSITIO XN VI. 
- Abſolute "5p OM excludes ol diviſion RY . 2 


all diviſibility of ſubſtance whether ideal or real. 


DE MONSGSRAT ION. 


I f 4 6 the divine ſubſtance was diviſible into parts, Ws — 
| would be abſolutely infinite, or abſolutely finite. If abſolute- 
I y infinite, then there might be mamy abſolute inſinites; which 
E is impoſſible (a): if abſolutely finite, then the addition of fi- 
= nite to finite would make abſolute infinite, which is abſurd: 
(b) therefore abſolute infinite excludes all diviſion and all di- 
viſibility both real and ideal; n what f is gt — 
eee gi Ntiuni bench od 39: 


SCHOLIUM. 


Spinoſa never denied the - indiviſbility of the divine eſſence. 
He maintains indeed, with * chat e 


®) Prop. V. (by Ax. 6. ITO] 3 of 5 98 a ALF. 


Are the ſame; and having endeavour d to prove that ſpace is 


infinite, eternal, indiviſible, and indeſtructible, he concludes 


that infinite ſpace and the divine immenſity are the ſame; and 


chat the ſupreme abſolute infinite or only ſubſtance is exten- 


ded every where by local diffuſion, yet ſo as to be ideally and 
really indiviſible. Thus tho he attributes extenſion to God, 
yet he denies that God is corporeal, figurable, and diviſible. 
He does not even ſay that God is the ſoul of the world inti- 
- mately united to all the maſs of infinite matter; for he aſſerts 


that there is no other real er but infinite ſpace. We ſhall 
unriddle this intricate qu very ſoon. 


COR, I, \ 


HFence all God s eſſential attributes, powers, and r 
tions ſubſiſt and act in, by and with each other according 
to all the extent of his infinite nature. They cannot contra- 
diet nor be ſeparated from one another. There may be in- 


deed as we ſhall ſhew real diſtinctions in God, butt there can 


be no real diviſions. 
COR. 11. 


. Hence nature produced, or the univerſe of beings is not a 


participation of the divine A for what is indiviſible in 
all ſenſes admits of no ſeparation or diviſion, Wherefore 
when God produces or creates finite beings, it is not by a dif- 

cerption, diviſion, or communication of his effence. 


PROPOSITION VII. 


he divine eſſence does nor exiſ by ſuccei- 
ſio of „ 
| 2 
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DEMONSTRATION. | 
Abſolute infinite is that which contains rink of * 
Wen (a) that which contains the fulneſs d all perfec- 
tion can never increaſe, decreaſe or vary as to its eſſential acts, 
attributes and thoughts. (b) Therefore the divine eſſence 
Joes not exiſt by ſucceſſion of thoughts. 21 


SCHOLIU M. 


God knows and loves himſelf always equally; and in this 
permanent, unchangeable knowledge and love, conſiſts the 
eſſential perfection of his infinite underſtanding, and the un- 
bounded happineſs of his infinite will. Locke pretends that 

we can have no idea of duration, but what is ſucceſſive: but 
all his ſpecious reaſonings on this head tend to confound thee. 
idea of infinite time, with that of God's eternity. It is true 
that we have no idea of duration in finite but what is ſucceſ-. 
ſive. This however does not prove that we can have no idea 
of God'Fduration, without ſucceſſion, variation and change. 
He knows and loves himſelf not by ſucceſſive acts, but by one 
continued, permanent, and immutable act; otherwiſe we muſt 
fay that he knows and loves himſelf more at one time than 
at another. Boethius had faremore noble notions, when he 
aid that eternal duration in God is the full, actual, permanent 
poſſeſſion of all reality and perfection: whereas infinite time 
in the creature is the ſucceſſive augmentation or variatiomof 
its modes, realities or perfections without end. 4 

All Locke s miſtakes on this head come from his not ad- 
verting to this, that eternal duration in God does not regard 


(a) Def. 8. &) Cor. 15 unn VI. 
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nis abſolute eſſence, but his eſſential acts. Neceſlary exiſtence 
is not-the fame idea with that of eternity, Neceſſary exif. 
tence belongs to the eſſence of God, as independent of any 
other cauſe; but eternity or unſucceſſive duration belongs to 
his eſſential acts as exempt from all poſſibility of increaſe, de- 
creaſe, or variation. He knows and loves himſelf always in 
the ſame manner and degree; and this permanency conſti> | 
tutes his eternity. We ee nt this muſt be ſo, but we cannot 
form any adequate ideas of this ſimultaneous duration in 
God; becauſe being bounded we conceive only by parcells, 
by ſucceſſion, and by progreſſion. All the attributes of abſo- 
lute infinite tho' demonſtrable, yet muſt be W 
to ſinite minds. 

Dr. Clarke by confounding the ideas of ſucceſſive and un- 
| 3 duration advanced a ſtrange paradox which he ex- 
preſſes thus; (a) * How any thing can have exiſted eternally, 
5 that is, how an eternal duration can be actually paſt, is ut- 
* terly unconceivable, and yet to deny that an eternal durati- 
on is now actually paſt is an expreſs contradiftion.” He 
ſhould have ſaid quite the contrary, that to maintain an eter, 
nal duration is now actually paſt is altogetherrepugnant and 
contradictory. It is not only unconceivable, but abſolutely 

_ impoſſible. Wherever there is a laſt, there muſt be a firſt; 
now in eternity there can be no firſt, and therefore no laſt, 
Whatever is ſucceſſive cannot be eternal, as whatever is divi- 
| ſible cannot be actually infinite; becauſe no addition of fi- 
nite dimenſions, nor of finite ſucceſſions can make abſolute 
infinite. When we fay that creatures may be immortal and e- 


5 (a) Dr. CLARKE'S Demonſtration of the being and attributes of God, page g. 
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ternal; all we mean is, that God may ſtill continue their exiſ- 
tence without end; and no ways that therecan be no laſt mo- 
ment wherein they may ceaſe to be. When we ſay that mat- 
 — {yer is infinitely diviſible or multipliable, all we mean is that 
1 infinite power may diminifh or augment it without end, and 
no ways that 1 it can be actually and really infinitely great, or 
infinitely little. 1 repeat it once more, wherever there is a 
firſt, there may be a laſt, and wherever there is a x laſt, there 
muſt have been a firſt. 
In the pure and abſolute eſſence of God, and in the exer- 
ciſe of his eſſential, immanent, and neceſſary acts, there can 
be neither paſt nor future. All is one preſent moment. Be- 
cauſe God always knows and loves himſelf equally, without 
variation or ſhadow of change. All his eſſential acts are co- 
= eternal, conſubſtantial, and ſimultaneous with his eſſence. 
E There is in them neither priority nor poſteriority with regard 
to duration; thp' there may be ſuch diſtinctions conceived in 
him with regard to cauſality, as ſhall be explained hereafter. 
When we diſtinguiſh anterior from poſterior eternity,-this 
does not regard God but us. We do not mean that there can 
be any real priority or poſteriority, any alteration or ſucceſ- 
ſion in the divine eſſence; but only that there was a time when 
finite began, and when God manifeſted himſelf from with- 
out: for he can never interrupt the eternal, permanent, uni- 
form duration of bis eſſence nor of his n immanent, 
and con- ſubſtantial acts. 
Tho in God, there is no ſhadow of variation with regard 
to his neceſſary acts, and their immanent eſſects, yet with re- 
gard to his free acts and emanant effects, there may be ſuc- 


* 
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ceſſion; that is, they are not co- eternal with his eſſence, and 
cannot be the permanent objects of his e there 
was a time when he did not exert theſe acts id there may | 
be a time when he will ceaſe to exert them. 'T the ſu- 


blimeſt truth in all theology, and the firſt 1 again Spi- | 


noſiſm; _ ſhall be evidently demonſtrated MM 
 +/0'@& Rar: By 


We may conceive two different ſorts of Pe: one "4 : 


which a being exiſts abfolutely and altogether the ſame in all 


the periods of duration; another by which it exiſts diffe- 
rently, in different times, by the increaſe, decreaſe, and vari- 
ation of its modes, qualities and perfections. The idea e 
time ariſes from the mutability and ſucceſſion that happen in 

the modes, qualities and perfeRtions of finite. Ty 
nn e 5 


Hence inflalſd time and the divine teria are not * 


a Infinite time is the mutable duration of finite continu» 


ed without end. Eternity is the immutable duration of abſo- 
lute infinite. Thus duration is the generical term; immutable = 
4 nn duration are the two kinds or ſpecies. 30 
| | cn. T1196) 1170 
Hence it is abſolutely falſe, that duradcei is an ablolute 
quality that belongs to all beings in the ſame ſenſe. Succeſ- 
ſive duration or mutability is the eſſential property of all fi- 
nites: unſucceſſive duration belongs to God alone. 


16 LEMMA er PROP. VIIL 


* ſubſtance that is extended by diffuſion of parts may. 
be conccived as * and really diviſible, 


22 ä 


— 


AJ 
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In all ſubſtance extended by diffuſion we may conceive 
lengths, breadths, heights and depths; parts diſtin& from 
each other, parts towards the center, and parts towards the 
circumference. Now wherever there are real parts diſtin 
and diſtant from each other, the one is not the other; the 
whole is not contained in each part, nor does each part con- 
tain the reſt. One part therefore might exiſt, tho! all the reſt 


were annihilated, and conſequently its parts are ſeparable. 


They are ideally diviſible, and therefore muſt be really ſo; o- 
i therwiſe their ideal diviſibility would be impoſſible. For this 
reaſon it is, that matter is not one ſimple, indiviſible ſubſtance, 
but a compound of many ſubſtances really ſeparable, tho ne- 
ver ſo contiguous and homogeneous. 

Some will ay that we may conceive in ſpace ideal diſtinc- 
tions, but not real diviſions; that we may diſtinguiſh in it 
heights, lengths, and breadths, and yet no ſeparable parts; 
and therefore tho it may be partially apprehended, yet it can- 
not be mentally nor really divided. I anſwer that this is true, 
becauſe, as we ſhall ſhew, ſpace is not a real ſubſtance; but 
if it were a real ſubſtance that exiſted by diffuſion, then it 
would be both mentally and eee gets enn 

COR, I. b 511 
Whatever i is really diviſible is really deere bor! it 
could not be divided into parts if it were not 9 of 


* 


dib ne e e an chf & 
Hence if a ſubſtance be diviſible into parts without end, 
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ſince the parts are of the ſame nature with the whole, this 
ſubſtance cannot be one, ſingle, individual ſubſtance, but a 

compound of innumerable, diſtin&, and diviſible ſubſtances. 


PROPOSIFION vn. 


IT be D1vINnR ESSENCE is not extended by 
_ diffuſion of parts. | 
5 | DEMONSTRATION. 
A ſubſtance that is extended by diffuſion of parts, may be 
conceived as ideally and really diviſible (a): the divine eſſence 
admits of no diviſion ideal or real: (b) therefore the divine 
eſſence is not extended by diffuſion of parts. | 


SCHOLIUM. 


Y We are now arrived at the moſt difficult, the moſt ah 
3 E-. 7 ſtruſe, and the moſt ſubtle part of all theology and metaphy- - 
2A ſicks. The miſtakes, on this head have had bad effects, and 
tended to open the {luices to Spinoſiſm. | 
There are three opinions concerning the divine 8 
wy there can bebutthree; ſome ſay that God exiſtꝭ in all places 
by diffuſion; others, that his eſſence is circumſcribed to one 
definite place, while he is preſent every where by his almigh- 
ty power; others again aſſert that the infinite, all comprehen- 
five mindis preſent without extenſion to all beings, not only - 
by the whole exerciſe of his power, but according to the to 
tality of his indiviſible eſſence. If it can be demonſtrated that 
the two firſt opinions are falſe, and incompatible with the per- 


(a) wy Ge preceding Lemans: . 6 « Vo. 1 fl 
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foction of abſolute infinite, it is evident that the third muſt be 
_ txue(a); ſince the divine eſſence can exif no otherwiſe but in 
one of theſe three manners. > 
Some of Sir Isaac NE wTOx's diſciples, without ; per- 
haps ſceing the conſequences of their doctrine, favour direct- 
ly the firſt opinion, that God exiſts in all places by diffuſion, 
when they maintain that infinite ſpace and the divine immen- 
ſity are the ſame. Fhey argue thus. ku 
1. As God's exiſtence in all times conſtitutes infinite du- 
ration or eternity, fo his preſence in all places conſtitutes in- 
finite ſpace ot immenſity. The ſelf-exiſtent eſſence is the ſub- 
ſtratum of ſpace, and the ground of its cxiſtence. is n. 
in the world, but the world is in him. His i 
common place or receptacle which contains all-created be- 
ings: for this reaſon St. Paul ſays, chat in God we live, 
& move and have our being.” 
2. The idea of ſpace is eternal, infinite, independent of 
antecedent to the creation of all matter: for ſince matter 
is created, God might have produced from the beginning on- 
ly two globes of matter which. would have touched each o- 
ther only in a point; and therefore we might have had the 
idea of a ſpace void of matter betwixt all the other points. 
Further, ſince matter is created, it may be annihilated; for 
whatever does not exiſt neceſſarily, may ceaſe to be. Where- 
fore God might annihilate all the matter betwixt four im- 
moveable walls, without ſuffering any other mattex to fill. its 
place, and then we would have an idea of ſpace where there is 
no matter. In fine, ſince matter is created it mult be finite. 
7% my 


1 


* © 


the idea of a ſpace where God might create another world 


like ours, yea not only ane but numberleſs worlds, ſince his 
power is unbounded. In all theſe three caſes we would have 
an idea of ſpace where there is no matter, antecedent to, in- 
dependent of, and infinitely greater than all matter. Thus 


the idea of ſpace is infinite, eternal, and neceſſary. 
3. Space and time are abſolute qualities requiſite and ne- 


ceeſſary to the exiſtence of all beings; ſince all things muſt ex- 


iſt ſomewhere, and in ſome time, or every where and in all 


times. To exiſt no where and in no time, is not to be. Space 


and time therefore are neceſſary, indeſtructible ideas, that no- 
thing can blot out-of the mind, and this is the moſt compen- 
dious demonſtration of the exiſtence of a God: for ſince eter- 
nity and immenſity are neceſſary, indeſtructible ideas, they 


muſt be properties of an immenſe, eternal being; and ſince the 


properties cannot exiſt without their ſubſtance, there muſt be 
an immenſe, eternal ſubſtance to whom they belong. 

4. Space muſt either be ſomething or nothing. It cannot 
be nothing; ſince we conceive in ſpace portions greater or leſ- 


fer, equal or unequal, nearer and remoter. Now nothing has, 
no properties nor parts. If ſpace be ſomething, it muſt either 
be a ſubſtance or a property of a ſubſtance; the fame with 


matter, or an attribute of matter. It cannot be, as the Carte- 
ſians ſay, the ſame with matter, becauſe ſpace i is penetrable, 
immoveable and indiviſible, whereas matter is impenetrable 

moveable and diviſible. Moreover, ſpace is what contains mat- 


ter; now the thing containing muſt be diſtin& from the 


H2 
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If we were therefore tranſported tothe utmoſt boundaries of 
created matter, we might ſtretch out our hand, and thus have 
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Boon I. 
thing contained. In fine, if ſpace and matter were the fame, 
we could not ſay that bodies quit one ſpace to go into ano- 
ther; for this would be ſaying that they go out of themſelves. 
Neither can ſpace be an attribute of matter, nor of any 
ereated being, ſince ſpace is eternal, neceſſary and infinite. 
Wherefore it muſt be an attribute of the eternal, infinite, ſelf- 
exiſtent being or the ſame with the divine immenſity. „ 

Theſe are the principal arguments of Locke, and the Eu- 
gliſh Newtonian philoſophers, to prove that infinite ſpace 
and the divine immenſity are the fame. This matter has been 
handled of late by two great men, Mr. Leibnitz and Dr. 


Clarke. The firſt by his profound depth loſt himſelf in ob- 


ſcurity, without being intelligible. The other by his great 
ſubtility ſkipped over truth, without going to the bottom. 
We ſhall endeavour to ſhew firſt that the principles upon 
which this doctrine is founded are falſe and ſophiſtical; and 
then prove that the conſequences of it are very harſh and 
dangerous. 
1. It is abſolutely falſe that God's exiſtence in all times 
is his eternity; and therefore by the rules of analogy his ex- 
iſtence in all ſpaces is not his immenſity. As infinite time is 
not eternity (a), ſo infinite ſpace is not immenſity. The va- 
riability of the creature gives us the idea of ſucceſſion and 
time (b), and the extenſion of matter by its chmpoſition gives 
us the idea of ſpace or extenſion. If there were no variable 
beings, if we could remain for ever in one permanent thought, 


ve would have no idea of ſucceſlion or time. Juſt fo, if there 


were no compound beings made up of diſtant or pages 
) Cor. 2. of Prop. VII. 8 I. of Prop. vll. 
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parts, we could have no idea of ſpace or extenſion. Time in- 
dicates a ſucceſſion of modes; ſpace, a compoſition of parts. 
We ſhall ſhew hereafter that the mind is capable of forming 
abſtract ideas both of ſubſtances and properties. Now it is 
certain that the abſtra& idea may remain in the mind tho'the 
| ſubſtances were annihilated. Thus we form the ideas of in- 
finite ſpace, and infinite time. Having obſerved that all finite }Þ 
beings exiſt by ſucceſſion, we form to ourſelves the abſtract 
idea of an infinite, flowing, variable duration without end; 
becauſe God might have created antecedently to all determi- 
nate time, and continue his production for ever. In the ſame 
manner having once got the idea of a being compoſed of 
parts, we conceive that God may augment extended ſubſtan- 
ces for ever; and ſo we form the abſtra& idea of imaginary, 
infinite ſpaces, as of imaginary, infinite numbers and mdti- 
ons, which are mere modes of the mind's forming, and no- 
wiſe real ſubſtances; far leſs properties of the infinite ſub- 
ſtance. When the apoſtle ſays therefore, that © in God we 
„live, move, and have our being; we muſt not underſtand 
this in a groſs, material ſenſe, as if all bodies and all beings 
ſwimmed in the divine eſſence, like fiſhes in the ſea. If ſome 
Newtonians (or rather the diſciples of the pious Dr. Henry 
More, who firſt defended this notion among the moderns) 
think thus, they ſeem not to explode the idea of an ethereal 
fluid that fills all; but they deny the Carteſian, created, fini 
paſſive, diviſible, figurable, moveable, unintelligent, ſabtile + 
matter, in order to transform the divine eſſence into an un- 
created, infinite, unfigurable, active, intelligent, ethereal mat- 
ter, which too much reſembles Spinoſiſm; as we ſhall ſhew 
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hereafter. This then cannot be the meaning of St. Paul, but 

that God is preſent every where to all created beings, becauſe 

ey exiſt and ſubſiſt only by the continuation of his creating 

energy. Now as his power cannot act where his eſſence is 
not, he muſt exiſt where he acts; and as his eſſence is indivi- 

ſible, he muſt be entirely preſent to all beings, without dif- 
fuſion of parts, as he exiſts always without ſucceſſion of 
thoughts. 

2. All the reaſonings by which theſe moderns endeavour 
to prove that ſpace is eternal, infinite and neceſſary, are pure 
deluſions of fancy, It is true that God might have created 
only two globes of matter whiz ch touched one another in a 
point; that he might annihilate all the real matter, there is 
betwixt four immoveable walls, without ſuffering any other 
matter to fill its place; and in fine, that he might create new 
worlds beyond our ſyſtem. In theſe three caſes we would 
have the idea of a void or ſpace antecedent to and indepen- 

dent of all matter: allthis we grant. But in all theſe caſes the 

dea we have of ſpace is not that of any real ſubſtance, or pro- 
perty, diſtin& from matter, but an abſtra& idea of extenſion 

which remains after the extended ſubſtance is ſuppoſed to be 

deſtroyed, and which we ſuppoſe e're the extended ſubſtance 

be created. We conſider this abſtract idea as a capacity, an 

interval, a diſtance or a void, where there is nothing materi- 

al; and therefore nothing that hinders the poſition or creati- 

on of new matter betwixt or beyond the bodies really exiſ- 
ting. Now this abſtract idea of void, diſtance, interval, or ca- 
pacity, has no objective reality without us; it is a mere fiction 
of che mind, an ENs RATIONIS, the work of our own 
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thought. It is thus that when we have once the idea of an 
extended ſubſtance, we may form that of imaginary heights; 
kengrhs, depths, and diſtances without end, tho' all the real 
matter in the univerſe were annihilated. When the Carteſi- 
ans therefore deny the poſſibility of forming the abſtract idea 
of a void or extenfion where there is no matter, they are dri- 
ven inevitably to maintain either that matter is abſolutely in- 
finite, and conſ- y eternal and uncreated; or to ſay that 
it is an attribute of the divine ſubſtance; and fo to materialize 
the divine nature, in a more abſurd ſenſe than the later au- 
thors. It is a mere Sophiſm in the Carteſians to ſay that bo- 
dies are united when there is nothing betwixt them; this is 
falſe; bodies are only then united, when there can eee 5 
betwixt them. _ 
3. Space and time are ee — ee 
all beings. God exiſts every where without ſpace or exten- 
ſion; as he exiſts always without time or ſucceſſion. He ex- 
iſts in himſelf as his own place, always the ſame, without va- 
riation, in one permanent act of knowledge and love. It is 
true that the ideas of ſpace and time are inſeparable from our 
minds, becauſe being variable creatures, intimately united to 
matter, we cannot ſtrike out of our minds the ideas of exten 
ſion and nen but if we transfer theſe ideas th abſolute 
opOmorphi gine that 
Gad is like dn. . children that all that 
= ** extended, is nothing; and that all duration which ĩs not 
ting, and ſucceſſive is no duration at all. Space and time 
are not then abſolute qualities that belong equally to all be- 
ings created and OY * and ſpiritual. 
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4. The dilemma's of theſe moder ns are not concluſive. All 
the objects of our perception are not ſubſtances, or proper - 
ties of ſubſtances. There is yet a third object of our percep- 
tion, and that is, abſtract ideas. Space is not a pure nothing, 
burt an abſtract idea of extenſion, as that of number, time, 
and motion, which we may conſider as greater or leſſer, di- 
ſtant or nearer; and which we may add or multiply, divide 
or combine without end; yea we may reaſon upon them, as 

if they were real ſubſtances: tho' it is certain that all num- 

| bers without multipliable beings, all tinits without variable 
w. beings, all motions without moveable beings, and all ſpaces 
4 without extended beings; are mere abſtractions of our minds. 
We ſay that bodies exiſt in ſpace, in the ſame ſenſe that we 
ſay that finite beings exiſt in time. In both caſes, the vulgar 
impoſed upon by imagination, conſider ſpace and time, or the 
abſtract ideas of extenſion and ſucceſſion, as ſome things di- 
ſtin& from the extended and ſucceſſive ſubſtances in which 
theſe ſubſtances exiſt; and ſo by a metonymy without preciſi- 
on ſay that the ſubſtances exiſt in their properties, or ra- 
ther in the abſtra& ideas of their properties. Can Philoſo- 
phers make uſe of the errors in, ordinary ſpeech to prove phi- 
loſophical principles? Strictly ſpeaking we ſhould not ſay that 
bodies exiſt in ſpace, and finite beings in time; but that the 
one exiſt with extenſion, and the others by ſucceſſion, or with 
| ſpace and time. Moreover, it was a great miſtake in ſome Car- 
teſians to maintain that ACE and MATTER are the fame; 
for then it would be nonſenſe to ſay that bodies change one 
ſpace to go into another. This would be ſaying that bodies 
Ao out of themſelves to go into other bodies. What is meant 

| a . 7 
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when we ſay that bodies change ſpace or place, is that they 
change the relation of diſtance to each other; for, as we have 
already remarked, ſpace ſigniſies ſometimes a void where there 
are ho bodies at all, and ſometimes an interval or diſtance be- 
twixt bodies. In both theſe caſes, ſpace is only a relation or an 
idea of the manner that bodies exiſt by extenſion. Now ex- 
tenſion is not a ſubſtance, but a property of æ ſubſtance; it is 
not matter, but an attribute of matter. Each atom of mat- 
ter carries along with it the idea of local e ae and ſup- 
poſes it neceſſarily: but as ſucceſſion without any being that 
varies is a pure idea, ſo extenſion without any extended be- 
ing is a pure idea. : 

Thus all the principles upon which theſe madden found 
the identity of infinite ſpace and the divine immenſity, are 
uncertain or falſe: but the natural conſequences of this doc- 
trine are of a dangerous tendency. en 

1. If infinite ſpace were the ſame with the divine immen- 
ſity; if God's omnipreſence conſtituted infinite ſpace, and if 
infinite ſpace were an attribute of God: then the ſupreme eſ- 
ſence would exiſt by diffaſion and local extenſion, tho indivi- 
(ible, unfigurable, and immoveable. Now if the divine ef- 
ſence exiſted thus by diffuſion, there would be more of it in 
a greater ſpace, than in a leſſer, in a mountain than in a mole- 
hill, in a giant thanin a pigmy. F ; 

2. This is not all. We have already a that 
all ſubſtance which exiſts by diffuſion muſt be diviſible: 
for in all ſuch ſubſtances we may conceive parts diſtant and 
diſtin; - equal and unequal; greater and leſſer, and conſe- 


| quently theſe ſubſtances are ideally and really diviſible, tho 
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they may be undivided; now what is really diviſible is there- 
by Gigurable and moveable. If the divine eſſence exiſted there- - 
fore in ſpace by diffuſion, it would be diviſible, figurable and 
moveable; and ſo ſubject to all the accidents and qualities of 
bodies. We might ſay literally and phyſically an inch, a 
foot, a cubit, and a yard of the divine ſubſtance. It might be 
really divided into portions of all forms, triangular, circu- 
lar, ſpherical, and cubical. Yea all theſe portions might be 
tranſported from one place to another with more or leſs ve- 
locity. Thus we would corporalize the diyine nature. 
3. In fine, if the divine eſſence were locally extended, tho 
indiviſible, one would think it muſt be as impenetrable as 
matter: for a real ſubſtance that exiſts by diffuſion fills its own 
place; and ſo cannot admit in the fame place any other ſub- 
ſtance of the ſame nature. It is the diffuſion or extenſion of 
a ſubſtance that makes it impenetrable, and not its diviſibili- 
ty or indiviſibility. If the divine eflence conſtitutes infinite 
ſpace, and fills it, then there can be no other fpiritual ſub- 
ſtance but itſelf. For this reaſon Spinoſa maintain'd, that there 
was one only ſubſtance in nature, and that all other beings 
are only conſubſtantial forms, ideas, hypoſtaſes, and perſo- 
nalities of the divine eſſence. ; 
Dr. Clarke preſs d by theſe abſurd conſequences, of which 
he had no doubt a ſacred horror, retracts his firſt expreſſions, 
and ſays (a) That God is not in ſpace, nor penetrated by it; 
Land that to call the ſelf-exiſtent ſubſtance, the ſubſtratum of 
* ſpace, or ſpace a property of the ſelf-cxiſtent ſubſtance, are 
not perhaps proper expreſſions: but that all he means is, that 


(a) See the anſwert to the 3d and 4th letters at the end of his Demonſtration of the 
being and attributes of Od. | | 
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« the idea of ſpace is the idea of a certain quality or relation, 
« which we evidently ſee to be neceſſarily exiſting, and which 
not being a ſubſtance preſuppoſes neceſſarily a ſubſtance 
© without which it could not exiſt. We abſolutely deny 
that the idea of ſpace is that of a quality neceflarily-exiſting: 
for if there never had been any real matter, or extended ſnb- 
ſtance, we might have been eternally without the idea of ex- 
tenſion; and ſo could never have form d an abſtra&idex of 
this property or of ſpace. For this reaſon it ĩs that Dr. Berke- 
ley maintains * that we acquire the ideas of grandeur, dif- 
© tance and extenſion, only by habitude and touch; 
and that we learn to ſee as we learn to To ſay that 
a neceſſarily exiſting quality preſuppoſesa neceflarily exiſting 
ſubſtance, is returning to his firſt maxim; for ſince qualities 
cannot exiſt without their ſubſtance, if ſpace be a neceflarily 
exiſtent quality, it muſt be that of a neceſſarily exiſtent ſub- 
tance, and ſo the ſame with the divine immenſity; otherwiſe 
"this phraſe ſignifies nothing. Thus the Doctor falls into the 
fame jargon he reproaches others with; rather than quite a- 
bandon a principle whoſe natural and neceſſary conſequences 
alarm him. Thus the mathematical philoſophers have fallen 
into all the abſurdities of materialiſm and Spinoſiſm, without 
deſigning it. The greateſt geometers are very oft incapable of 
metaphyſical reaſonings, becauſe their minds being entirely 
abſorb'd in the contemplations of extenſion and figure, and 
conſtantly accuſtom'd to the ideas of quantity, they become 
by degrees incapable of all pure ideas that have no relation to 

| ſpace, figure, and motion. * 
The opinion of an immenſe * of an infinie ſpace of 
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an * — extenſion, i in which God exiſts by diffuſion, is 
probably an old,antiquated notion of Democritus and the a- 
tomiſts; which was combated and confuted by Socrates, A- 
naxagoras, and all the philoſophers, who believed that the 
thinking eſſence was diſtin from the material ſubſtance, 
This fiction was fenew d by Epicurusand Lucretius; and con- 
futed anew by the Platoniſts. Manes and his followers revivd 
the ſame chimera in the third and fourth centuries, and St. 
Auguſtin was long infatuated by it, but he rejected it at laſt 
with horror, and confuted it with force and ſubtlety. Cham- 
peaux, maſter to Abelard, endeavoured to recall the ſame er- 
tor in the twelfth century; but his diſciple attack d him and 
proved him to be a materialiſt. Some Scotiſts, ſuch as Dero- 
don, revived the fame opinion in the fifteenth century; but 
they were vigorouſly oppoſed by all the ſchools. In fine, Spi- 
noſa in the laſt century eſſay d again to introduce-this noti- 
on into the empire of philoſophy, to prove that there is but 
one ſubſtance in nature, and that extenſion and thought are 
properties of this only ſubſtance; but his dark ſcheme was 
abhorr d by all the philoſophers of Europe. It is ſtrange that 
ſuch profound genii, as Dr. Henry More, Clarke, and many 
of the learned Engliſh, ſhould have agreed in this point with 
the Epicureans, Manicheans, Materialiſts, and Spinioſiſts, in 
oppoſition to the moſt able metaphyſicians of al ages, coun- 
tries, and religions. 
Some antient and modern ohilofopbers fell into another 
eam, and pretended thadihe proper reſidence of God is 
\thout this ſyſtem; that his eſſence is circumſcribed to the 


higheſt heavens, and that he is preſent to created beings, on- 
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ly by a power of irradiation, an.all-extenſive virtue, and ſpi- 


ritual operation; and this is the ſecond opinion about omni- 


preſence. Theſe philoſophers, to ſhun the doctrine of diffu- 
ob local extenſion, limit the divine nature, and renderit re- 


| ally finite by eſſence. Nothing is more a ſurd and ground- 


leſs, as will fully appear from the following reflexions. 

1. It is abſolutely impoſſible that infinite power can be ſe- 
parated from the omnipotent eſſence; that a property can ex- 
iſt without its ſubſtance; and that an agent can operate here 


it is not: wherefore if God acts every where, he muſt be pre- 
ſent every where: his eſſence muſt exiſt, where his power ex- 


erts itſelf. 7 
2. We grant, that the holy ſcriptures ſpeak of the higheſt 


| heavens, as the proper reſidence of God: but theſe paſſages 


muſt ſignify, as we ſhall ſhew hereafter, that there is one 
place in the divine immenſity where the infinite eſſence ma- 
nifeſts itſelf to created beings, in a more eminent manner 
than in another, and not that he exiſts more in one place 


| than in another. Scripture muſt be explain'd by ſcripture. _ 


Now theſe ſacred books aſſure us, that God ispreſent in heã- 
ven, upon carth, and in hell; “ that the heaven of heavens 


cannot contain him, and that he is not far from every one 


« of us, fince i in him we live, move and have our being.” 
3. It is true indeed, that the ſacred oracles fay, that impi- 
ous aids, and damned fpirits are © far from God; and caſt 


cout of his preſence; that holy ſouls are near to him, and 


united with him; and that none but the pure in heart can 
* ſee and approach him:” But theſe expreſſions cannot. be 


underſtood of a local preſence, In ſome ſenſe we are pre- 
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| ſent to objects only in ſo far as they act upon us, and mani- | 
feſt themſelves to us. If all the avenues of ſenſe were ſhut 
up, and all communication with bodies were ſuſpended, we 
might be ſurrounded with them, and be in the fame place 
with them, and yet have no perception of them. Thus God 
is eſſentially preſent to the drvile and the damned; and yet 
they do not perceive him: they are ſaid to be ſeparated from 
him, becauſe he does not act upon them in a beatifying man- 
ner; thus we live, move and exiſt in God, tho' he be invi- 
ſible: he is preſent to all beings, tho they do not feel his pre- 
ſence. They are diſtin& but not diſtant, from him. When 


he creates, he does not produce beings without himſelf, in this 


ſenſe that he places their ſubſtance in a ſpace where he is not: 
burt in this ſenſe that they are diſtin& from him, or have 2 

being really different from his. 
I be two opinions mention'd about wil divine aa 
ty, the one of God's diffuſive preſence in all places, and the 
other, of his circumſcription to one place, are then incompa- 
tible with the perfection of the divine nature. Now when 
of three ſuppoſitions, whereof one neceſſarily muſt be true, 
two are proved abſurd and impoſlible, the third is invincibly 


demonſtrated (a). God muſt either be eſſentially preſent in | 


all places, or in onedefinite place: there is no midſt. The di- 
lemma is exact; the enumeration is perfect. If he be eſſen- 
uually preſent in all places, he muſt be ſo either by diffuſion of 
parts, or without diffuſion of parts. Here again there is no 
midſt. We have already demonſtrated that he cannot be pre- 
Ent! in all places by diffuſion of Ke nor circumſcribed to 
+ G@ By Poſtulate 2, 
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one definite place; therefore he muſt bepreſent eſſentially, en- 


tirely, and indiviſibly in all places without diffuſion. The ab- 


ſolutely infinite, neceſſary, ſelf-exiſtent being muſt be omni- 


| preſent, not * becauſe abſolute neceflicy as Dr. Clarke ſays, 
is always and every where the ſame; which ſeems to be no 
proof; but becauſe the indiviſible, all-comprehenſive mind 
muſt be at all times entirely and equally preſent, both by the 
totality of his abſolute eſſence, and by the perfect exerciſe of 
« his attributes, to all beings whether material or ſpiritual. / 
This is incomprehenſible, but not impoſſible: * We fancy it 
ſuch only becauſe we imagine, that there is an infinite ſpace 
_ diſtin& from God, which he fills by local diffuſion; and then 


N 


it would be abſurd and contradictory to fay, that he is as = 


much inan atom as in the whole of matter. For what is entire- 
ly and locally in a part, cannot be at the ſame time entirely 
and locally in the whole. When we think therefore of God's 
immenſity, we muſt abſtract from all ideas of extenſion and 
diffuſion, as when we think of his . we muſt drop all 
ideas of ſucceſſion and time. 


Some imagine they have clearer May of God's aeg 


than of his immenſity, of his unſucceſſive duration than of 


his unextenſive exiſtence: and that we may conceive how he 
© knows and loves himſelf always by one permanent a&yithout 
| ſucceſſion; but that we can have no idea how he 5 
ly every where without extenſion. The reaſon is, becauſe we 
have no adequate ideas of God's eſſence, nor indeed of any o- 
cher ſubſtance whatſoever. So ſoon as we begin to imagine 
what $PIRIT is, we immediately extend and corporalize i it. 


Immers d in ſenſe and drunk with 1 inn we cannot 


4 


ntire- 
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imagine that to be a reality which i is not elves children 
believe air to be an empty void or nothing, becauſe they do 
not feel or ſee it: but when we riſe above ſenſe and bridle i- 
magination, we ſoon diſcover that God muſt exiſt without 
diffuſion of parts, as without ſucceſſion of thoughts; ; and that 
there can be no phyſical relation between the properties of 
the eternal mind, power, wiſdom, and will; and the proper- 
ties of matter, diviſibility, figurability, and mobility. We 
cannot ſay a ſpan of power, an ell of wiſdom, and a yard of 
will. It is true indeed that we expreſs very oft the attributes 
of ſpirit by theſe of body, an high mind, a profound judg- 
ment, a ſoft heart; · but then we ſpeak only in a 1 
figurative way, and not in a phyſical, literal one. 
| - The ſchoolmen have miſerably obſcured the doctrine of 
— eternity and immenſity by their dull, inſipid compariſons. 
_— They conceive God's immenſity as a point, and his eternity 
as a moment. 'Firiful j jargon. So ſoon as we imagine the in- 
finite mind under any form relative to finite, ther it be a 
point or a moment; an infinite extenſion, or infinite ſucceſſi- 
on, wecorporalize God, or humanize him, ee that he 


is contracted into a point, or expanded thro infinite ſpace, is 
degrading his nature. He exiſts every where and always with- 
out extenſion and without ſucceſſion. This is all we ſhould 
| ay; and if we have departed from this ſimplicity, it it was ra- 
cher to confute error, than cxplain truth. The ſimpleſt ideas 
and the ſimpleſt expreſſions are the beſt, when we ſpeak of i 
- the ſimpleſt of all beings; and the removing of all imperfec- . 1 
& tions by negative propoſitions, is ſafer than attempts by affi r- ij 
mative ones to explain what is incomprehenſible. 


* ” 
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"COR. 

2 as there is a great — between infinite dme 
and the divine eternity; ſo there is a total difference between 
infinite ſpace and the divine immenſity. Inſinite ſpace is an 
abſtract idea of the manner according to which bodies exiſt by 


extenſion. Divine immenſity is the manner by which God 


exiſts without extenſion. To ſay therefore that infinite ſpace 
8 the ſenſory, organ, or medium in which and by which God 
ſces all things, is an unintelligible and dangerous way of Tpea- 


| king. It is ſaying that the abſtra idea of a I mind, Is 


an abſolute attribute of the infinite mind. 282 75 


* 


do H. «Ms 


Hake we muſt neceſſarily admit of two fort of ſubſtan- 


ces; one that exiſts without extenſion, and another with ex- 


tenſion; one that is preſent to all beings entirely, indiviſibly, 
and eſfimiially, to the part as to the whole. Another that 
exiſts only by ſucceſſion and expanſion; ; by parcels, additi 

ons, and multiplications. Theſe two manners of exiſting . 
quite contrary, and incompatible attributes; and therefore 
muſt belong to quite different ſubſtances. For this reaſon we 
ſhall call abfolute infinite for the future, MIND, INTEL= 
LECT, Or SPIRIT, 7 © - 5 
. co Ih. | 


Hence if; itcan be proved that God has a creating power; | 


then it is plain that he may produce two ſorts of ſubſtances 
quite different and diſtin, one that exiſts without extenſion, 


and the other with extenſion. The one immaterial, and the : 

other material. The one muſt be like himſelf, a ſimple, un- 

peel, indiviſible eſſence; the other a compound of 
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many different ſubſtances, which tho' contiguous and ſimi- 
lar yet may be divided and ſeparated; yea the one may be an- 
Abbie, while the other exiſts. And this is the firſt Ain 
tion | Lene ſpirit and body. 
| 2.” } nr. 
S e ts idea of an extended, material e hack 3H 
' abſolutely indiviſible, unfigurable and immoveable, is a per- 
fe@ contradiction. Matter may be undivided, but it is not in- 
diviſible. It may be without any one particular, determinate 


figure we can imagine, but it is not unſigurable. It may be 
unmoved, but it is not unmoveable; for by its nature of an 


extended ſubſtance that exiſts by diffuſion of parts, theſe parts 
muſt neceſſarily be ſuſceptible of figure, diviſion and motion 
by a ſuperior force capable to form, divide and move them. 
COR. V. 
«(hls the firſt myſtery of natural religion is chat of the 
divine immenſity, or unextenſive exiſtence: we ſee that it muſt 
be, but not how it is; this attribute is incomprehenſible but 
not impoſſible. It is unconceivable, but it is meg 
| New when we have demonſtrated that a thing muſt be, we 
i ought not to deny it purely and maar becauſe we cannot con- 


cCeive it. 


' A 


PROPOSITION 2 


The dblolately infinite mind muſt be in- 
ics eternally and eſſentially active and . | 


| Solve of an abſolutely infinite effect. 


DEMONSTRATION. | 
Abſolute infinite contains all poſlible perfections (a): in- 
finite activity, or the production of an infinite effect, is a ſu- 


pream perfection (b): therefore the abſolutely infinite mind 


muſt be infinitely, eternally and eſſentially active, and conſe- 
quently productive of an abſolutely infinite effect; ſince an 


abſolutely infinite cauſe, acting according to all the extent of 
its nature, muſt neceſſarily produce: an 2 —_— ef- 


fect. 


1 * 


C M. xg} 
FO generally imagine chat God is invniely active, oply 
becauſe he can produce innumerable beings from without, 
or diſtin& from himſelf; but unleſs this faculty be for ever 
reduced into act, it is not infinite activity, but infinite power. 
It is a real inaction, tho it ſuppoſes an infinite capacity of ac- 


ting. Now ſuch inactive powers as ly dormant during a whole. 


eternity in God, are abſolutely incompatible with the perfec- 
tion of the divine nature which muſt be 2 eternally, 
and eſſentially active. 


15 


The Deiſts, the Sabellians, the Un and che Soci⸗ 


nians, yea the great Sir Iſaac Newton, with his learned diſ- 
_ ciple Dr. Clarke, maintain that all action is free, both in the 
firſt and ſecond cauſes. If this were fo, then God would be 


active only by creation, he would not be active by eſſence, he 


would not be neceſſarily but freely active. They muſt there- 

fore either ſay that creation is eternal, or maintain that God 

Was during a whole eternity, without any action at all. If 

| e (b) Ax. 7. „ ee | 
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pear very harſh to every ſober mind. 
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they ſay that creation was coeternal with the Godhead, then, 


as we _ ſhew preſently, it muſt be conſubſtantial; thus 


they will become Spinoſiſts, and be obliged to aſſert, that Na- 


: TURE PRODUCED is a coeternal, conſubſtantial emanation 


of NATURE PRODUCING. A conſequence which muſt ap- 
Theſe authors will urge, that to act is to produce n 
ſomething that was not, and that therefore the idea of cauſe 
ſuppoſes always priority of time to its effect. This is abſolutely 
falſe. Power, cauſe, activity, and force is what can produce 
ſomething in itſelf or without itſelf freely or neceſſarily. To 
deſire or tend towards beatifying objects is no doubt an action 
of the mind; now we deſire and love what is beatifying ne- 
ceſſarily, and not freely. Therefore we have the idea of an 
action that is neceſſary and conſubſtantial with pur eſſence. 
Moreover, it is abſolutely falſe that the idea of cauſe infers 


always priority of time to the effect produced. Onthe contrary, 


if the effect be neceſſary, its coexiſtence with its cauſe is neceſ- 
ſary; for cauſe and effect being relative terms, a neceſſary, con- 
ſubſtantial effect muſt exiſt at the fame time with its cauſe. We 
may diſtinguiſh in ſuch aQs a priority of nature or of caufali- 
ty to their effect; but not a priority of time or duration. 

Since abſolutely infinite muſt. be infinitely, eternally, and 
eſſentially active, and ſince he cannot be eternally” active from 


NR or upon any thing external; he muſt be eternally ac- 


tive from within; and ſince his eſſence is indiviſible, and can- 
not act by parcels, he muſt be neceſſarily, and immariently ac- 
tive, according to the whole extent of his infinite nature. Now: | 
an abſolutely infinite agent that acts according to all the extent 


7 
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of its abſolutely infinite nature, muſt neceflinily produce i in it. 
ſelf an abſolutely infinite effect; otherwiſe the effect would not 
be proportionate to the cauſe; and fo the cauſe would not act 
according to all the extent of its abſolutely infinite nature, 
which! is contrary to the ſuppoſition. Moreover, the producti- 
on of an abſolutely infinite effect is a far greater perfection 
than the creation of any number of finite effects how great ſo- 
ever; and therefore this immanent fecundity muſt bean eſſen- | 
tial, coeternal, conſubſtantial perfection of the divine nature. 
n, . 
Hawes abſolute infinite in his pure and Diary 83 | 
| ** to all creation muſt have produced within himſelf, 
an cternal, neceſlary, abſolutely infinite effect. . 
l e een 
00 an abſolutely infinite mind or intelligent ſubject ſup- 
poſes an abſolutely infinite object or idea known, otherwiſe it . 
would be only an infinite capacity of knowledge, and not an in- 
linite underſtandingthat knows and poſſeſſes its object. 
: P RS P:0'S1 T;I OW 
The abſolutely infinite effect and object of 
the abſolutely infinite mind can be no other 
than its own idea, image, or repreſentation. _ | 
| DEMONSTRATION, > .. 7 
An abſolutely infinite and infinitely active mind appel 
an abſolutely infinite effect produced, and an abſolutely infi- 
nite object or idea known (a). God cannot produce any ab- 
ſolutely infinite effect from without, and conſequently can 
have no other abſolutely infinite object of his thought but 
| himſelf or his own idea, image, or repreſentation (b): chere 
) Cor. 1. and 2. en IX. (b) Prop. V. und Cor. 3. 


4 
« 
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| fore God's own idea, e er repreſentation afhinſelf muſt | 


be the abſolu tely infinite 1 and _ of the abſolu ly | 
f inſinite mind. / 


WFCHOL'I 5 M. 
The Deiſts, Unitarians, and Socinians deny this eternal 
generation of the WokD, becauſe they do fully enter in- 
to their own ſpiritual natures, to examine what paſſes in theme 
| ſelves. When we think, it is clear that the object of our 
thought i is diſtin from our thinking Faculty; otherwiſe we 
would think equally at all times, and have always the ſame 
idea; ſince we have always the fame powers. Our ideas are 
changeable and imperfect modes of the mind; whereas God's 
idea of himſelf is a permanent, neceſſary and eſſential image, 
and not a free, accidental mode. All our ſimple ideas are pro- 
duced in us by other objects that act upon us, while we are 
altogether paſthee. Whereas this conſubſtantial idea of the di- 
vine mind, is not produced by any other object diſtin& from 
itſelf. It is conceived from within, not received from with- 
out; it is produced, not perceived. We may therefore in com- 
paring abſolute infinite with finite ſpirits, (which, as we ſhall 
ſhew, are his living images) diſtinguiſh in him the thinking 
ſubject or the M1ND CONCEILVING; from the object of this 
THINKING ESSENCE or the IDEA CONCEIVED. 

Some moderns will ſay that intelligence is not action, and 
that to know is not to produce. I anſwer that perception is 
not an action; but conception is the higheſt act of the under- 
ſtanding. To receive ideas, ſenſations, or modifications from 

objects that act upon us, is purely paſſive. * But to form or 
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create in the mind new ideas, is a real — We do 
not form our ſimple ideas; ve receive them from external ob- 
jects that act upon us. God is impaſſible and eternal, and ſo 
cannot be ated upon by other objects. H does not per- 
ceive, but he conceives his eſſential, conſubſtantial idea, image, 
or repreſentation ; he does not receive this idea from others, 
but he produces it in himſelf. We form our complex ideas 
by a ſucceſſive combining of our ſimple perceptions. God 
forms his conſubſtantial idea by one unſucceſſive act. No- 
this is the higheſt and ou exalted of all activities and rl 5 
tions. 

Spinoſa never denied the eternal generation of an eternal, 0 

immanent, neceſſary, conſubſtantial effect in the divine ming; 

and he calls this effect NATURE PRODUCED. But he con- 
founds the ideas of finite with the conſubſtantial idea of God; 
and the creature with the creator. Having learned from the 
ſchoolmen, that all the ideas of finite exiſt eternally, neceſſa- 
rily and immutably in the divine Intellect; that all that i is in 
Gd is God, and partakes of the divine attributes, he conclu- 
ded that all theſe eternal, immutable, neceſſary ideas, or eſ- 
fences of finites are living, active beings, and hypoſtaſes that 
ſubſiſt and inhere in the divine nature, from everlaſting to e- 
verlaſting; and conſequently that the ſuppoſition of created 
intelligences diſtin& from thoſe ideas is uſeleſs and chimeri- | 
cal. Thus according to him, the ideas and the objects are the _ 
fame, and finite ſpirits are not diſtin ſubſtances from God; 
but coeternal, conſubſtantial, neceſſary ideas or images, forms 
or expreſſions, hypoſtaſes or perſonalities, produbtions or e- 
manations of the eternal mind. Thus the ſchoolmen have 
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Auen occaſſon to all Spinoſa's wild chimeras, and horrible 
blaſphemies. Theſe blaſphemous chimeras can never be ſo- 

„ N unleſs we overturn the falſe reaſonings of the 
ſchoolmen, and ſhew that the ideas of finite do not coexiſt e- 
teeernally, neceſſarily, and immutably in the divine mind; that 

5 they do fot enter neceſſarily into the generation of the Lo- 

Gos or conſubſtantial idea; and in fine, that they are free acts 

+ _ of the divine underſtanding. We muſt however go on by de- 
grees, leſt we perplex ſuch abſtract, ſublime truths with too 
much mule) licity. We have already remarked, that to pro- 

duce ONE ABSOLUTE INFINITE EFFECT or IDEA, is a 

far greater perfection than to produce a collection of finite 

effects or ideas how great ſo ever; and this one idea ſuffices to 
prove, that God's conſubſtantial idea is not the ſum or col- 
lection of all finite ideas; as his ſubſtance is not the ſum or 
collection of all finite ſubſtances. We beg our readers once 

8 more to go on, and this all ſublime ſpeculation ſhall be r 
unfolded and demonſtrated hereafter. 

dank. 1. 

2 abſolute infinite, in his pure; ad ſolitary 1 
antecedent to the production of any finite ideas, is infinitely 
intelligent, ſelf-knowing, and ſelf-conſcious; as well as inſi- 
nitely active and productive of an eternal, immanent and ab- 
ſolutely infinite effect, object, or idea. 

nnr. 
Hence this generation of the Locos, or of Gods conſab- 
ſtantial idea, is ſufficient to compleat the perfection of the di- 
vine underſtanding; for an infinite mind can deſire nothing 


* 
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more to fill, enlighten, and fatiate | it, __ an infinitely inſi- 
nite object. 
COR. 111. 

a all other ideas, thoughts, and conceptions that do 
not regard immediately the pure and abſolute eſſence of God, 
and that do not enter neceſſarily into the generation of the 
Locos, or the production of this conſubſtantial image, are 
not neceſſary to the perfection of the divine een 

F ͤ 

Ho intelligence or reaſon is action, yea an action of the 
higheſt degree; becauſe it ſuppoſes the production of new i- 
 deas, or a new combination of ideas already perceived. God 
conceived in himſelf thearchetypal ideas, and we can form 
to ourſelves abſtract ideas, as ſhall be ſhewn hereafter, 


PR OPOSIT ION W 


The eternal, permanent, conſubſtantial idea 
God has of himſelf, produces neceſſarily in him 
an infinite, eternal, immutable love. 
DEMONSTRATION. 

-Takinite perfection known and enjoy'd produces neceſſa- 
rily infinite love (a); God knows himſelf infinitely, ſince ab- 
ſolute infinite muſt be infinitely intelligent (b): therefore the 
eternal, permanent, conſubſtantial idea God has of himſelf, 


produces neceſſarily in him * infinite, eternal, and immu- 
table love. | ; 4 55 


a 00 Ax, * (b) Cor. 1. of Prop. X. 
Le x 1 i 
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14k is clear as ſunſhine, that ſince the object and motive of 
love is perfection known, the greater the perfection is, the 
greater the love muſt be, or at leaſt ſhould be; and therefore 
infinite perfection known muſt produce infinite love. I do 
not ſay that the greater a perfection is, the greater the love 
for it is, ſince a perfection may be great in itſelf, and yet not 
known; and what is unknown cannot be loved. Nor do I 
fay that perfection known is the only motive of love, ſince 
pleaſure felt may alſo be a motive of love. We may attach 
ouſelves to objects, either becauſe of the agreeable ſenſations 
they produce | in us; or becauſe of the real perfections we diſ- 
cover in them. It is therefore ſure that perfection known 
and enjoy'd produces love; whether that be by the ſenſation 
of pleaſure that accompanies the view of perfection, or by the 
natural empire that the knowledge of it has over the mind. 
This we ſhall examine afterwards. - 

Thus it is certain that antecedent to all communicative 
goodneſs toward any thing external, God is good in himſelf 
and juſt to himſelf, as he is infinitely, eternally, and eſſen- 
tially active and intelligent; becauſe as he produces within 
himſelf an abſolutely infinite effect and idea, fo he is infinite- 
ly, eternally, and eſſentially good and juſt. Infinitely good, 
becauſe from the knowledge and enjoyment of his conſub- 
ſtantial idea flows an infinite ſenſation of joy, an unbounded 
love, an unſpeakable pleaſure, and an eternal ſelf-complacency, 

which conſtitute his uninterrupted happineſs. Infinitely juſt, 
| becauſe it is this permanent love that conſtitutes his eſſential 
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juſtice; for by this love he renders to himfelf all that is due 
to his ſupream perfection. He does not therefore want to 
create innumerable myriads of finite objects to exert his eſ- 
ſential beneficence and equity; ſince he produces within him- 
ſelf from all eternity one infinite object that exhaviſts, ſo to 
yu all his capacity of loving, beatifying, and doing juſtice. 
The Deiſts, Unitarians, and Socinians, who deny the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, cannot explain how God is eſſentially 
good and juſt, antecedently to, and independently of the cre- 
ation of finite; for God cannot be emanently good and juſt, _ 
where there is no object of his beneficende and equity. If 
then he be eſſentially, eternally and heceffarily good and juſt, 
he muſt be ſo immanently; he muſt be ſo in himſelf; he muſt 
therefore find an infinite object within himſelf, to whom he 
W all his eſſential love, beneficence and equity. 


CO 1 
Hence God: does not love himſelf beau he is happy, 
but he is happy becauſe he loves himſelf. He loves himſelf 
not by a blind inſtinct, not in order to be happy ; but becauſe 
be is infinitely perfect: and this love makes his eſſential hap- 
. RY goodneſs and Juſtice. 
* C'0 . I,. * 
Hence God would have been eternally, eſl-ncially and 
neceſſarily good and juſt, tho he had never created any be- 
ings diſtin from himſelf to beatify and recompenſe them. 
| COR. III. OT 
Hence God's conſubſtantial love of himſelf i is ſufficient 
to compleat the felicity of his infinite will. Here all its mo- 
tions, tendencies and deſires fix, concenter and reunite. | 
Ls ; f 


z or other. 
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not efſential to the perfection of the divine will. 
| RT i lr. 
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: Wherefore all other acts and productions, that do not neceſ- 
f farily flow from and enter into this conſubſtantial love, are 


an if God at any time creates or produces any ballad - 


_ diſtin& from himſelf, he cannot love them but proportionab- 


y as they reſemble him. For ſince perfection is the only mo- 


tive and rule of his love, and ſince the perfection of all crea- 
ted eſſences, depends upon the reſemblance they have to their 


uncreated original, it is plain that God can love nothing, but 


in ſo far as it repreſents him or reſembles him in ſome degree 


| don Void £4 
Hence God loves himſelf nece ly a and all that he has 
made. His eſſence is love. 


LEMMA OF PROP. XII. 


To compleat the idea of perfect felicity, there muſt 
be an object loving as well as an object loved. 


5 HO ET U M. 


Such is the nature of love, that it muſt _ communica- 


tive. Infinite love therefore muſt be infinitely and neceſſari- 


ly communicative. It muſt have an object upon which it ex- 
erts itſelf, and to which it diſplays itſelf; into which it flows, 
and that flows back to it again. There is a far greater felicity 
in loving and in being 1 NO than in loving ſimply. It is the 
mutual harmony and correſpondence of two diſtinct beings 
or perſons, that makes the completion of love and felicity. 


A 
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COROLAR 3 4 
+ Heidi God could not have been infinitely 2 anne 
ly loved, if there had not been from all eternity, ſome bein g 


diſtin& from himſelf, and equal to himſelf, that loves him in- 93 


finitely; ſince, as we have ſhewn (a), creation could not be | 
n . and * to che divine nature. 


1 


PROPOSITION XII 


The eternal, infinite, and imtutable love, | 
which proceeds from the idea God has of him- 
ſelf, is not a ſimple attribute, mode, or perfec- 

tion of the divine mind; but a living, active, 

conſubſtantial, intelligent being or agent. 

D EMONSTRATION. 
"To: compleat the idea of perfect felicity, there muſt be 
an object loving, as well as an object loved(b); God could not 
have been infini tely and eternally loved, if there had not been 
fromall eternity, ſome being diſtin from himſelf, and equal _ . 
to himſelf that loved him infinite]y (e): therefore the eter- 

-nal, infinite, and immutable ly which proceeds from the 
idea God has of himſelf, is not 2 ſimple attribute, mode, or 


pexfection of the divine mind; but a living, _ ** . 


ſtantial, n being or agent. 


S C H 0 1. JU M. 
Asi it ig neceſſary to compleat the idea of perſect . 


© (a) Cor. 3. of Prop. v. * 0 the prceoilly Leains of XII. 
6 NI. of the ſame Lemans, 5 - 2 2 ore 
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ledge,that there be a ſubje& knowing, and an object known, 
ſo it is neceſſary to compleat the idea of perfect felicity, that 
there be a ſubject loving, and an object loved. As God ex- 
erts his infinite activity, by producing neceſſarily, and eter- 
nally within himſelf, one infinite idea or image, ſo he ex- 

hauſts all his communicative goodneſs, and all his capacity 
of loye, by producing neceſſarily and eternally within him- 
ſelf, a ſubject that loves him infinitely, according to all the 
extent of his boundleſs perfection. : 


It may be objected here, that tho' we ſhould fuppoſe no. no | 


third being or hypoſtaſis in the divine nature, yet the gene- 
ration of the LoGos alone, would furniſh an infinite, eter- 
nal, conſubſtantial agent, to be the object of the divine know- 
ledge, and the ſubject of the divine love; ſo that God by the 
ſole exiſtence of the Son, would be exrnally; neceſſarily, and 
infinitely loved as he loves. I anſwer, that if ſupernatural 
| revelation had not taught us, that there is a triplicity in the 
divine nature, we would naturally have ſtopt at a duality, and 
could have gone no further. For this reaſon it is, that ſome 
ancient hereticks denied the perſonality of the Holy Ghoſt. 
We do not pretend to prove the doctrine of the Trinity by 
reaſon, but to ſhew ſimply, that if it be truly reveal d, it is 
not contradictory to reaſon. 
It is by this eternal generation of che Logos, that the 
ſource and fountain of the Deity communicates all his per- 
fections to his co glubſtantial! image; and it is by this everlaſ- 
ting proceſſion of the Holy Ghoſt from both, that God, ſo 
to ſpeak, returns into himſelf again, by concentering in this 
living image all his love and affections. Without theſe two 
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immanentſhcts, and emanations in the Godhead, the Eternal 
Mind, in his ſolitary and abſolute eſſence, would neither be 
infinitely productive, nor infinitely loved. 
The ignorance of theſe great principles make ſome per- 
| ſons, that have a facred horror againſt Deiſm and Unitaria- 
niſin, fancy, that creation muſtbe eternal, otherwiſe God could 
not have had an object whereupon to diſplay his infinite acti- 
vity and beneficence. This idea is manifeſtlyfalſe/for thethree 
following reaſons; 1. If without creation God had not an ob- 
ject to diſplay his eſſential beneficence and fecundity, then 
creation was not only eternal but neceſſary, ſince God could 
not have been infinitely active and loved withoutit. It muſt not 
be a free production of his arbitrary will, but a neceſſary ema- 
nation of his eſſence; and therefore conſubſtantial; ſince no- 
thing can be eternal and neceſſary but what is abſolutely in- 
finite; and nothing can be abſolutely infinite but the divine 
ſubſtance. 2. If God without creation had no adequate ob- 
je& of his activity and love, then he could never have any; be- 
A cauſe he can never create an abſolute infinite without him- 
8, fclf;andfothe objects of his fecundity and beneſicence would 
= always be infinitely inferior to his creating energy. Thus he 
could never find from without, an object equal to his eſſenti- 
al, neceſſary activity and beneficence. He could neither love 


infinitely nor be loved ſo. 3. As it is more perfect to produce . \ WM 
one infinitely infinite , than any number of finites how —- 


great ſoever; ſo it is infinitely more beneficent to beatify one 

infinitely infinite object, than any number of finites how vaſt 
ſoever. The eſſential, immanent, eternal, neceſſary activity 

and beneficence of the ſupream mind is therefore infinitely 
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more diſplay d by the generation of the Logos, and proceſ- 
ſion of the Holy Ghoſt, equal to the Father in all things, 
ſelf-origination only excepted, than by the creation and bea- 
tification of numberleſs worlds, which are till finite. 

It is evident therefore from the four preceeding propoſi- 
tions, that we may repreſent the divine eſſence, under theſe 
three notions, as an INFINITELY ACTIVE MIND that con- 
ceives; Or as an INFINITE IDEA that is the object of this 
conception; or as an INFINITE LOVE that proceeds from 
this idea: the Eternal Mind produces neceſſarily in itſelf, the 
idea of itſelf. This idea is not like our free, floating, falſe 
ideas; but is a neceſſary, permanent, true idea. From this 
idea known, poſſeſſed and enjoy'd, flow or proceed not in- 
conſtant, bounded, accidental deſires like ours; but an eſſen- 
tial, immutable, infinite love. There are three, there can be 
but three; and all that we can conceive of the Infinite Mind 
may be reduced to theſe three; infinite LiFE, LIGHT, and 
LOVE. Foy Es 

This is not all; revelation ſuperadds to theſe natural ideas 
what reaſon could never diſcover. It is this, that theſe three 
diſtinctions in the Godhead, mind conceiving, idea conceived, 
and love proceeding from boph, are not three ſimple attri- 
butes, or modalities, or powers, but three diſtin& principles 
of action. The conſubſtantial image and the coeſſential love, 

are not only eternal acts, but diſtin& agents, that ſubſiſt and 
act in the eternal eſſence, as if they were really three different, 
independent minds; tho they are not fo. They are hypoſtaſes, 
inherencies, and emanations of the abſolutely infinite mind, 


vhoſe metaphyſical nature we cannot define. They are real 
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agents, beings, and living principles of action, diſtin& from 
their ſource; ſo that God is known by the one and loved by 
the other as if they were really diſtin ſubſtances. This is the 
myſtery. Idea and love, or which is the ſame, wiſdom and 
goodneſs, truth and juſtice, which in finite beings are ſimple 
modalitys, powers, or virtues, are in the abſolutely infinite 
mind, ſelf-conſcious agents, intelligent beings, or real perſo- 
nalities. We do not know enough of the intimate nature 
of things, and eſpecially of the eternal uncreated eſſence, to 
deny that this is poſſible. And if this is poſſible, all our buſi- 
| neſs is to examine if this be reveal'd. Now that this is poſ- 
ſible ſeems evident from'the following reflexions that have 
been already demonſtrated, or that are ſelf-evident truths. 
1. God being infinitely, eternally, and eſſentially active, 
he muſt produce eternally and neceſſarily within himſelf an 
infinite effect, object, idea or image of himſelf. This conſub- 
ſtantial idea muſt be a living principle of action, a permanent, 
ever-ſubſiſtent, ſubſtantial idea; and not a tranſient, variable 
modality; otherwiſe God's eſſential activity would not pro- 
duce an effect equal to its infinite cauſe; and ſo the cauſe 
would not a& according to all the extent of its infinite na- 
cure, and ſo would not be eſſential; which is contrary to the 
| ſuppoſition. 
| 2. God's happineſs could not beinfinitcly inkakee if he 
were not loved by an abſolutely infinite object. The perfec- 


| = R tion of happineſs conſiſts in a mutual, reciprocal union be- 


twixt the object loved and the ſubject loving, and therefore 
there muſt be in God, beſides his conſubſtantial idea, a liv- 


ing, ſelf-conſcious agent or principle that proceeds from the 


* - 
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union of the mind conceiving with the idea conceived. We 

| have proved that God, without being eternally barren and 

inactive, muſt produce in himſelf, a living, conſubſtantial i- 
mage: juſt ſo we prove, that if God will be infinitely happy, 
and loved, he muſt produce within himſelf an object that loves 
him infinitely. He cannot be infinitely known but by the 
LCLocos; he cannot be infinitely loved but by the Holy Ghoſt. 

14 3. The effects of God's immanent acts being coeternal, 

* 2 conſubſtantial, and coeſſential, muſt partake of all the divine 

2 perfeQions; becauſe in God there can be no inequality, or diſ- 
ſimilitude. Moreover the divine eſſence being ſimple, uncom- 

pounded and indiviſible, the infinite cauſe muſt communicate 
all his perfections, and all his ſubſtance to his coeſſential pro- 
ductions, effects and emanations. He cannot communicate 
his ſubſtance by parcels. The immanent effects of his imma- 
nent acts muſt be like himſelf, and equal to himſelf in all 
things, ſelf-origination only excepted. His emanant, created 
effects are, and muſt be infinitely inferior to himſelf; they are 
not portions of his ſubſtance, but ſimple productions of his 
power; more or leſs perfect, proportionably as they imitate 
or reſemble his perfections: but the conſubſtantial image, and 
the cöeſſential love, muſt be compleat and total participations 
of all his eſſence. This is incomprehenſible, but this is not 
impoſſible. We do not ſee how this is, but we muſt not de- 
ny it purely and only becauſe we cannot conceive it. 

4 4. God's immanent acts muſt have a reality infinitely w@ 
perior to the acts of finite. The effects of ſecond cauſes are 
only bounded, tranſient modes. The immanent effects of 

the firſt cauſe are eternal, infinite agents. Our ideas and 


* 
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loves are only variable perceptions and paſſions; but God's 

conſubſtantial idea and love are permanent, active realities, in · 
dued with all the divine perfections. Moreover, God's ema- 
nant acts muſt be infinitely inferior to his immanent ones. The 
effects of the firſt are real ſubſtances diſtinct from God, but all 
finite in their kind, tho of different degrees according as they 


adumbrate more or loſs his different perfections. God's imma- 35 


nent effects muſt be abſolutely infinite agents, beings, or reali · 
ties, tho' not different ſubſtances; becauſe, as we have ſhown, 
therecan be one only abſolutely infinite mind, that excludes 
all duality and plurality of ſubſtance. They are not three di- 
ſtint coeternal minds, becauſe this would infer a triplicity of 
| ſubſtance; ſince three diſtin intelligent ſubſtances would have 
| three diſtin ſelf-conſcioufneſſes; and fo their actions might 
be ſeparated, and their eſſences be independent of each other, 
Theyare not three ſimple attributes or modalities, becauſethey 
are diſtinct intelligent principles, and ſelf-conſcious agents. 
They muſt therefore be three diſtin& beings, realities, fome- 
things, or perſons; becauſe the idea of perſanality includes that 
of an intelligent ſelf-conſcious agent. The three perſons of 
the Trinity have the ſame ſelf- conſciouſneſs. They all exiſt, 
and act, in, by, and with each other; ſo that the action of the 
Father, tho diſtinct, is never ſeparated from that of the Son or 
Holy Ghoſt: and this is what the Schools call iR CUU-IN- 


CESSION. - > fag nn 
I) be Nicene fathers glad uſe of the word Hypoſtaſis, 

and the Latin church tranſlated this word by Perſon, to indi- 
cate that the triplicity which is in the divine nature is not a 
ſimple diſtinction of modes, much leſs of attributes, and far 
M2 
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leſs yet of ſubſtances. But a fourth diſtin tion, that is more 
than the firſt and ſecond, and leſs than the third, and which 
therefore ſuppoſed Intelligence, Activity, and Self-conſciouſ- 
neſs; yet not ſo as to conſtitute threc ſeparate minds. The 
words hypoſtaſis and perſonality were invented therefore, ra- 
ther to indicate what this triplicity is not, than to expreſs what 
it really is. It is neither of — or of attributes, nor 
of modes. There is it ſeems, a fourth diſtinction in the Dei- | 
ty unknown to finite, which 1 we cannot comprehend till we 
ſee God as he is. 

The Deiſts, Sabellians, anke Arians, and Socini- 
ans aſſert, that difference of perſons ſuppoſes neceſſarily diffe- 
tence of ſubſtance. This is true in finites; but this may not 

be ſo in abſolute infinite. Yea it muſt be otherwiſe, ſince we 


have demonſtrated, that the two effects of God's immanent . 


acts muſt be like himſelf, infinite, eternal, conſubſtantial, in- 
telligent, and ſelf-conſcious agents. 
Spinoſa had ſome idea of the diſtinction of perſonality 
in the Eternal Mind, tho' he applied it wrong. He main- 
- rain'd, that finite ſpirits are not ſubſtances diſtin& from God, 


but coeternal, conſubſtantial, immanent ideas, hypoſtaſes, and MK 


inherencies of the ſelf· exiſtent eſſence. Thus he ſuppoſed in 
NATURE PRODUCING an infinite number of bounded per- 
ſonalities, words, and hypoſtaſes; confounded God's imma- 
nent and emanant effects, and God with nature: but ſtill he 
had a notion of real perſonalities in the divine eſſence, or of 
immanent effects that are 1 ſelf-conſcious, _— 
e's ſeparate agents. 


The ſacred oracles make ufc of ſeveral difſerent metpho- 


P 
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rical expreſſions to ſignify theſe three perſonal diſtinctions in 
the Godhead.- 1. The INFINITELY ACTIVE MIND is 
what the original Hebrew text of the OlS, and the Greek text 
of the New Teſtament call THE ETERNAL FATHER, as 
ſelf· originated; Infinite force as producing an infinite effect ; 
Eſſential life, as being the fulleſt exerciſe of boundleſs activi- 
ty; Flaming center or Fiery ſource, -as emitting rays of coe- 
ternal light. 2. They name the 1NFINITE IDEA God con- 
ceives in himſelf, his only BEG OT TEN SON and LIVING 
IMAGE; conſubſtantial work or Mouth of God; becauſe 
it is the full expreſſion of his perfections; ETERNAL TRUTH 
or WISDOM, becauſe it is the inexhauſtible treaſure of his 
knowledge; UNCREATED LIGHT, becauſe it irradiates his 
| underſtanding. 3. They call the unbounded love proceed- 
ing from both, spI KIT or BREATH of God's mouth, be- 
cauſe it proceeds from the Father by the Son; Infinite Juſtice, 
| becauſe this love renders to God what is his due; abſolute 
Goodneſs, becauſe this ſelf-complacency conſtitutes the di- 


une happineſs; HoLy G Ros r, becauſe this love is pure, un- 


ix d, and fo conſtitutes God's unſpotted ſanctity. 


All theſe metaphorical expreſſions are reſpectively ſynoni- 


mous to one or the other of theſe three perſonal diſtinctions 
in the Godhead. 1. 


Eternal Father, Infinite Force, Eſſen- 
tial Life, Flaming = or Fiery Source, are all ſynoni- 
mous terms to expreſs 


e paternal property. 2. Only begot- 
ten Son, Conſubſtantial Image, Eternal Word, Coeſſential 


Wiſdom, Uncreated Light, are alſo all ſynonimous to expreſs 
the properties of the ſecond principle. 3. Breath of God's 
Mouth, Coeternal Love, Inſinite Juſtice, abſolute Goodneſs, 
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Holy Ghoſt or Spirit, are alſo ſynonimous to expreſs the per- 
| ſonal characters of the third principle. All that we can con- 

|  ceive of theabſolutely infinite eſſence may be reduced to ſome - 
one of theſe three dĩſtinctions, realities, ſomethings, beings, or 
perſonalities. There are three, and there can be no more. 
Ihe primitive fathers, in imitation of the ſacred oracles, 
make uſe of many beautiful compariſons and metaphors to ex- 
preſs the conceptions they have of this myſtery. "They con- 
ceive God the Father as the ſource, fountain, and root of the 
ity: the Son, as the rays, rivers, and branches that flow from 

him; ihd the Holy Ghoſt as an ethereal fluid, ſubtile ſpirit or 
air, immenſe ocean, and everlaſting fruit, that proceeds from 
both, and flows back again into the firſt principle. As the 
fame ſubſtance that flows from the ſun, the fountain, and the 

' rot, conſtitutes the rays, rivers, and branches; and forms by 
its De an uninterrupted circulation from the center to the 


the Father communicates to the Son and Holy Ghoſt all his 


out confounding the incommunicable properties of paterni- 
ty, filiation, and proceſſion. oy 


both of the ſcriptures and the fathers, whether they be taken 
from material or immaterial agents, are lame, defective and 
diſſimilar; as all compariſons borrow'd from finite mult be, 
| when applied to infinite. They expreſs only a part of this 
boundleſs reality and incomprehenſible myſtery. The ideas 
of ſource, ray, and reflexion ; of fountain, river, and ocean; of 


root, branch, and fruit; of mouth, word, and breath ; of fire, 


BD 


- * * 
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circumference, and from the circumference to the center; ſo 


ſubſtance without diviſion, diminution or partition, yea with Ml 


We muſt however allow, that all theſe beautiful metaphors 3 | 
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| Light, and air; as alſo of mind, idea, and love; of power, wiſ- 
dom, and goodnels; of activity, knowledge, and happineſs ; 

of intelligence, truth, and juſtice ; of paterhity, filiation, and 
proceſſion; are intelligible in finite agents that exiſt and act 
by diffuſion and diviſion, by ſucceſſion and variation; but 
theſe diſtinctions become abſolutely inconceivable in an eter- 


nal, infinite eſſence that exiſts and acts without diffuſion, divi- 


ſion, or limitation; that is immenſe in all places, and unſuc- 
ceſlive in all times; where there is neither beginning, middle, 
nor end: Reaſon proves that this myſtery is poſſible; Reve- 
lation aſſures us that it is true; heaven alone can ſhew us how 

It 18. | N : | 
The ſchoolmen never ſhew wherein the difficulty of con- 
| ceiving this myſtery conſiſts. It does not ly in this, (1) that 
God is eternally, infinitely and eſſentially active within him- 
; ſelf, antecedent to all creation from without ;, (2) nor in this, 
hat an infinite agent acting according to all the extent of its 
54 L nature, muſt neceſſarily produce an infinite effect; 
(3) nor in this, that an abſolutely infinite mind ſuppoſes an 
abſolutely infinite object or idea known; (4) nor in this, 
that the ſovereign happineſs of the divine nature conſiſts not 
onluy in loving itſelf infinitely, but in being loved infinitely = 
an abſolutely infinite object diſtin from itſelf; (5) nor in this, 
that theſe three diſtinctions are neither three ſeparate ſub- 
ſtances, nor three independent minds, nor three ſimple attri- 
butes; (6) nor in fine in this, that the immanent, neceſſary, 
d eternal effects of God's activity, of his underſtanding and 
will, are and can be only two, his conſubſtantial idea, and co- 
eſſential love. All theſe ſix propoſitions are demonſtrable, 


— 
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and have been demonſtrated. Here alone lyes the incompre- 
henſible myſtery, how theſe three diſtin ctions, in one eternal, 
indiviſible, and uncompounded ſubſtance, can be three real, 
diſtinct, intelligent, ſelf-conſcious agents and perſons. We 
do not ſay that this is comprehenſible; but we deny that it is 
_ impoſſible. All we pretend todemonſtrate is, that this myſte- 
ry is not contradictory, not that it muſt be, nor what is the 
manner of it. We demonſtrate that the divine immenſity 
muſt be without diffuſion of parts, tho' we do not compre- 
hend how it is. We demonſtrate that the Trinity may be, 
tho' we do not conceive it adequately. Both are myſteries, 
the one of natural, the other of revealed religion; but we 
cannot ſhew the qUoMoDo of either, otherwiſe they would 
be no more myſteries. We ought not however to deny them 
becauſe we cannot conceive them; for tho' ſeeing clearly be 
always a reaſon of affirming ; yet not ſeeing at all is never a 
reaſon of denying. _ 1 9 4 
Ihe ſchoolmen have moſt miſerably obſcured .and per- 
plex d this myſtery, by their definitions of perſonality. They 
call it, contrary to the expreſs doctrine of the Nicene fathers, 
ſometimes, a relation; ſometimes, a manner of ſubſiſtence; 
ſometimes, a ſubſtantial form; and very often, an unintelli- 
gible ſomewhat, that does not expreſs a diſtin, intelligent, 
ſelf-conſcious agent. When the Deiſts and Socinians preſs d 
them by the contradictions that follow d from theſe abſurd de- 
finitions, they would not recoil, nor change their barbarous, 
Arabick, and Ariſtotelian jargon, that leads by turns to Sabel- 
 lianiſmor Tritheiſm; and fo cry'd out that it was needleſs to 
form any ideas about this myſtery; that reaſon could neither 
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prove its exiſtence nor poſſibility; and that all efforts to recon- 
cile reaſon with faith are audacious attempts to ſubmit faith 
to reaſon.” Theſe obſcurities, abſurdities, and contradictions 
of the ſchoolmen have engaged of late the Unitarians, Free- 
thinkers, and minute philoſophers to maintain, that the doc- 
trine of the Trinity is a modern fiction, quite unknown not | 
only to the Pagatz philoſophers; but alſo to the ancient Jews. 
This is abſolutely falſe, as will fully appear in the ſecond Part 
of this Work,where we ſhall endeavour to ſhew, that veſtiges 
of this ſublime truth are to be found among the Sages of all 
nations, times, and religions. This aſſertion will no doubt 
appear bold to men unacquainted with ſacred and profane 
antiquity: but we hope — ſuch clear proofs of i it, as will 
cure all ſolid, 3 tereſted minds of their e ejudices. 


GENERAL COROLLARIE One 


COR. F. . 
Hence we may conceive in the divine nature three real 
diſtindtions, and we can conceive no more; ſince all that we 
can comprehend of abſolute infinite, is cither, MIND CoN- 
CEIYING, IDEA 'CONCEIV'D, or LOVE PROCEEDING 
FROM BOTH. God ſelf- exiſtent; God of God; and God the 
Holy Ghoſt. "Theſe three diſtinctions in the Deity are nei- 
ther three diſtin& independent minds, as the Tritheiſts al- 
ledged; ndr three attributes of the ſame ſubſtance repreſen- 
ted as perſons, as the Sabellians affirmed: nor one == 
and two ſubordinate intellectual agents, as ſome refined Ari- 
ans maintain: but three coeternal, conſubſtantial, coordinate 
perſons coequal in all things, ſelf- origination only excepted. 
1 8 
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Hence in talking of the three perſons of the bleſſed [Ti 
nity we may ſpeak of them as if they were three diſtinct be- 


ings, agents, and powers, providing we mean neither more 


nor leſs by theſe expreſſions, than three coequal, coeternal, 


conſubſtantial perſonalities, whoſe perations are ſoꝓerfectly 


different, that the action of the one, is not that of the other; 4 
tho” they all exiſt, ſubſiſt and act in, by, and with each other, 


in one indiviſible ſubſtance. 
Yo | C O R. 11. 


Hence what conſtitutes the formal hereſy of me great 


modern divines, is not their calling the three perſons of the 
Godhead three diſtm& beings, intellectual powers, and ſelf- 
conſcious agents: but their maintaining that the Son and Ho- 
ly Ghoſt are ſubordinate and free, tho' eternal productions 

'of the divine mind, and that honour, adoration and love are 
due to theſe two bt a relative ſenſe. This is a refined ſort 


of Arianiſm which reduces the ſecond and third perſons of 


the Trinity to the order of creatures: forall that is free might 
not have been, and ſo is neither neceſſary nor conſubſtantial 
with the divine eflence, and therefore not God but a crea- 
ture. 


PROPOSI TION XI 


The generation of the Logos, and the pro- 
ceſſion of the Holy Ghoſt, or the knowledge and 
love God has of his pureand abſolute eſſence are 


alone ſufficient to compleat his infinite perfeRti- 
on and happineſs, + 
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"DEMONSTRATION. : 
The knowledge of abſolute infinite is ſufficient to com- 


** the perfection of the divine underſtanding (a); the love 


of abſolute infinite is ſufficient to compleat the happineſs of 
the divine will (b): therefore the knowledge and love of the 
pure and abſolute eſſence of God ar&ſufficient to compleat 


his inſini ite perfection and happineſs. 


S HO LI VU N. 


The reaſon why variation, ſucceſſion, n 5 


progreſſion are neceſſary t c enlighten, and beatify finite, is 
not becauſe it loves change as change; but becauſe it cannot 


graſp infinite by one ſingle act, and becauſc'it ſoon exhauſts 


every thing bounded. There is ſtill ſomething further to be 


deſired and enjoyed; to be diſcovered and known; to be ad- 


mired and loved. Whereas God knows and loves himſelf - 


without ſucceſſion. His infinite underſtanding is commen- 
ſurate to its infinite object; which offers him ſtill the ſame 


boundleſs felicity, and all the three are equal to each other. 
Nov it were a contradiction to ſuppoſe, that an infinitemind 


could know more than an infinite object, and enjoy more 
than an infinite happineſs. In this eternal intercourſe, and 
communication among the perſons of the ſacred Trinity, God 
employs a whole eternity without beginning and without end. 
This is the central abyſs of the pure and abſolute eſſence of 


God; his ſtill eternity and his eternal ſolitude; wherein he 


hears nothing but his conſubſtantial word, he ſees nothing 


but his coeſſential image, and loves nothing but his only be. 


(a) Cor. 2. W X. (b) Cor. 3. of Prop. XI. 
N 2 
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gotten Son. This eternal commerce of the coeternal THREE 
is the ſecret fund of the Deity, of which we can form no 
idea till we be loſt and immerſed i in our center; * ſee light in 
© his light, and behold him as he is. Then we ſhall ſee how 
the paternal mind conceives within himſelf the conſubſtantial 
| image, and how from both proceeds the loving ſpirit, by two 
permanent, immanent, coeternal acts, wherein no idea of mul- 
tiplicity, variation or ſucceſſion can enter. All the archetypal 
ideas of finite; of nature material or immaterial ; of created 
beings, and all their poſlible combinations are free acts of the 
divirfe underſtanding, as the production and beatification of 
finites are free acts of his power and goodneſs. This we e ſhall 
fully demonſtrate in the following book. 

All thoſe who are ignorant of the doctrine of the Trinity, 
of the generation of the LoGos, of the proceſſion of the E- 
ternal Spirit, and of the everlaſting commerce among the ſa- 
cred THREE, look upon God's ſtill eternity, and ſolitude, as 
a ſtate of inaction and indolence. For this reaſon Ariſtotle 
fancy d that the world was eternal in order to find a theater 
and object of the divine activity and beneficence. The Deiſts, 
the Arians, the Unitarians and Socinians, who did not know 
that God found eternally within himſelf, an infinitely infinite 
object of love, and an infinitely loving object, equivalent to and 
infinitely ſuperior to all poſſible multiplicity, thought as Ariſ- 
totle. The Arabian philoſophers, and all the difciples of Ma- 
homet, who borrowed all their metaphyſicks from a falſe oo- 
py of Ariſtotle, were alſo Unitarians; and ſo had no juſt ideas 
of God in himſelf, nor of his pure and abſolute eſſence, with- 
out any relation to created nature. Hence Avicenna and A- 
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verhoes fancy'd that it was a ſufficient ſcene of activity, bene- 
ficence and love, for the Eternal Mind to revolve for ever the 
ideas of finite ang all their poſlible combinations; to produce 
material and immaterial ſubſtances without number, and to 
govern an infinity of werkls and ſpheres. The predeſtinari- 
an ſchoolmen about the thirteenth &entury, having adopted 
the Ariſtotelian philoſophy ſpoil'd by the Arabians, dropt in- 
ſenſibly into the fame dangerous idea, and revived this wild 
opinion, that the contemplation. of finite and all its forms or 
modes enter'd neceſſarily into the generation of the Logos. - 
Spinoſa, by natural conſequence of this doctrine, concluded, 
that the production of finite and all its modalities was the 
immanent proceſſion of the Holy Ghoſt. The predeſtinari- 
an mythologiſts believed that all the collective ideas of finits - 
eoexiſted eternally with, and were contained neceſſarily in 
the conſubſtantial idea God has of himſelf. The Spinoſiſts 
reaſon very conſequentially from this falſe principle of the 
fataliſt doctors, when they conclude, that all the collective 
eſſences of finite coexiſt eternally with and flow neceſſarily 
from the infinite eſſence. Thus the monſtruous ſchemes of 
predeſtination, fatality and Spinoſiſm, which have a ſtrict con- 
nexion with each other, were hatch d and brought forth by 
degrees, as ſhall be fully: unfolded in the next book; where 
ye ſhall ſhow, that the independent-ſelt-ſufficiency-of the 
Godhead e're created nature began, and the ineffable com- 
pletion of the divine perfection and felicity in the commerce 
of the eternal THREE, excludes all neceſſary thought, vo- 
lition, and production of finite, all eternal conception, and 
creation of what is bounded; and that this great principle is 
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the foundation and corner-ſtone of all true asl natural 
or ſupernatural, and the ſureſt bulwark againſt Fataliſm, Spi- 
noſiſm and Predeſtinarianiſm; as well as againſt Deiſm, Aria- 
niſm, and Unitarianiſm, which are the ſix great and dange- 
rous errors we intend to combate in the following eſſay. The 
moſt part of men, yea of philoſophers and divines too, have 
no notion of God's lent and (till eternity, antecedent to all 
ideas and production of finite. The proofs they give of the 
exiſtence of a God, regard only that of a God creator, and be- 
atifyer of finite; and not that of a ſelf-ſufficient, independent 
| cauſe, whoſe pure and abſolute eſſence has no neceſſary rela- 
tion to finite ideas, or finite ſubſtances; and that might have 
ſubſiſted eternally without n of the one or —_— 
the other. 
Gion, . b 
Hence we have the eſſential diſtinction betwixt Raids and 
infinite ſpirit. Created intelligences can never find within 
themſelves, wherewithal to fill their boundleſs capacities of 
knowledge, and quench their unſatiable thirſt of felicity. 
They muſt, ſo to ſpeak, go out of themſelves, and riſe above 
themſelves to unite themſelves to abſolute infinite, therein to 
find the full completion of a: he and . 1 
COR, 
| Mokena have the true difference betwixt ae war 
free action in God; neceſſary action, as the generation of the 
| Logos, and the proceſſion of the Holy Ghoſt, is what flows 
eſſentially and eternally from his nature, and without which 
he could not be infinitely perfect or happy. Free action in 
him as the thought, volition, and production of finite, is what 
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he may do, or not do, without intereſting the eſſential per- 
fection and happineſs of his nature. 
COR. 111. 5 
Hence the effects of God's free acts cannot be eternal: for 
it is impoſſible that an agent can be free t o or not to do, 
| what he did from all eternity. To be free to act or not to act, 155 
ſuppoſes a time wherein the effect was not yet produced. I do 
not as yet ſay, that God's free acts) cannot be eternal; this 
we ſhall prove hereafter. All I advance is, that the effects of 
his free acts cannot be coeternal with his eſſence. 
a | N 
Hence the creation of finite cannot intereſt nor augment 
the eſſential happineſs and perfection of the divine nature; o- 
therwiſe God would not be ſelf-ſufficient. The produttion 
of numberleſs worlds can add nothing to his plenitude; be- 
_ cauſe all that he can produce without himſelf, is ſtill infinitely 
inferior to what * poſſeſſes within. 
| COR: 
The 8 of che pure and abſolute eſſence of God : 
is alone ſufficient to compleat the perfection of the divine un- 
derſtanding, and all other ideas, thoughts and conceptions 
are no ways neceſſary to this perfection. 
„„ 
ence the proceſſion bf the Holy Ghoſt or the infinite, 
eterhal, conſubſtantial love God has for himſelf, is alone ſuf- 
ficient to compleat the perfection of the divine will, and all 
finite beings, ſubſtances, effects, and worlds are no ways ne- 


ceſſary to his felicity. 


ö END OF THE FIRST BOOK. 
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OF GOD's RELATIVE ATTRIBUTES. 


DEFINITIONS. 
Y an INFINITE POWER, I mean a Cauſe that can 


produce whatever is h or that includes not a 
contradiction. 


2. By NECESSARY ACTION, I n what flows ef 


ſentially from the nature of a thing in all times and 1 in all 
places. | 
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| 3. By sroN TAN EOUS ACTION, I mean what is volunta- 
ry, whether that volition be free or neceſſary. 

4. By FREE ACTION, I mean what may be done or not 
be done, and to which the agent is not determined by any ex- 
ternal conſtraint, nor internal neceſſity. It ĩs purelycontin- 
gent and and poſſible. 

5. By PROVIDENCE, I mean that infinite power, idiom 


: and goodneſs, by which God employs, knows, and wills all 


the means neceſlary to accompliſh his deſigns. * 


prog = "0 + AY 1 
E | 
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. When a mode is produced, 1 is a reality made 1 
0 3 vhich was not Fo q; ſo We! from nothing 
to ſomething. 

2. What is inconceivable in the idea of creation is this paſ- 

hg from nothing to ſomething, _ 
© It is unbecoming the wiſdom of an infinitely perfect 
I nd to 1 his will when the ame reaſon of withag 
always fubfiſts. 
4. God never fogeſees things but as they are, 1 
* his knowledge would be falſe.” 
5. The ſupream happineſs of all W eM natures con- 


A in FF knowledge and love of abſolute infinite.” 


_ 33 £ ; 
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GE HE Fl 2 free being, that which; Ats by the ſole 
0 necellity of its nature, and is determined by itſelf al 
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This is ſpontaneous and not free action. Spontanęity, as we 
have ſaid, is ſimple volition without any foreign conſtraint 
but this may alſo be neceſſary. Thus we love good in gene- 
ral, or rather deſire pure happineſs and love perfection ſpon- 
taneouſly, and yet neceſſarily. We will it with pleaſure, but 
we cannot do otherwiſe., This is an indeſtructible attribute 

of our eſſence. Freedom is what we may will or not will. It 
is not only what we will without any foreign conſtraint, but 
without any inherent neceſſity of nature. We chuſe it as 
good, real or apparent, but we might reject it and chuſe ano- - 
ther equal or ſuperior to it. Neceſſity is what cannot be other- 
wiſe than it is, what flows inevitably from the nature of a2 
thing; what determines abſolutely and ihvincibly, fo that 
nothing can hinder its production but the deſtruction of the 
agent. Spinoſa confounds theſe three ideas of Spontaneity, 
Freedom, and Neceſſity, without giving any reaſon why he 


does ſo; and thus falls back into his general and uſual fallacy; 


which is to ſuppoſe in his definitions what he is going to prove. 
He may, if he can prove it, deny Liberty, and ſniew / that it is a 
chimera: but to lay down this as a principle in a definition 
without any ſhadow of gemonſtration, is a folly A of 
a philoſopher. 

Hitherto we have conſider d God in his ac ſolitude; : 
e're he manifeſted himſelf from without. We ſhall now con- 
ſider him with regard to finite, and examine theſe three per- 
fections in him by which he produces, knows, and beatifies 
the creatures. The Spinoſiſts deny his creating power. The 
ſchoolmen convert his foreknowledge into fatality.” Phe Pre- 
"Or IA communicative goodneſs. We Call 
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endeavour to lay down ſuch principles in this Book, as * 


— from theſe three monſtrous e errors. 
4 


PROPOSITION XIV. 


The creation of new ſubſtances is no more 
inconceivable, than the production of new 
| DEMONSTRATION. 
In the productiomof new forms, there is a paflage from 
. to ſomething (a); what ĩs inconceivable in the idea of 
_ creation, is only this paſſage from nothing to ſomething (b): 
therefore the creation of new fubſtances is no more incon- 


ceivable than the production of new modes. 


5 HO LI U N 


Tho! we ſhould ſuppoſe with Spinoſa that God and nature 
are the ſame; that the ſelf-exiſtent being is the only ſubſtance ; 
and that all things are gonſubſtantial modifications of his e- 
ternal eſſence; yet we can never explain the manner of this 
cauſality, with regard to the continual changes, modes, and 
forms, that we ſee in nature every day. When God acts thus 
immancntly upon himſelf to modify his ſubſtance, accord- 
ing to Spinoſa, he produces ſomething that was not before. 
Now this paſſage from nothing to ſomething is equally in- 
_ conceivable, whether the effects of the divine acts be ſubſtan- 
ces diſtin& from God, or new modes of his own ſubſtance. 
* ſame objection Spinoſa makes againſt emanant actio 


(.) Ax. 1. of this Book. (b) Ax. 2. of this Book. 
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or the creation of ſubſtances diſtinct from God, returns up- 


on him againſt immanent action, or the production of modes 


in the divine ſubſtance. We have n adequate ideas of power. 


We ſee evidently that there muſt be ſuch a thing in nature; 


but we cannot conceive how it acts, nor what connects the 
producing cauſe with the produc'd effect. This paſſage from 
nothing to ſomething, is and will be incomprehenſible, till 
we ſee God as he is, and diſcern how all things flow from 
him, neceſſarily or freely. Tho' the creation of new ſubſtan- 


ces however, be as conceivable as the production of newmodes; 
yet the idea of creating poweris not the ſame with that of mo- 
difying power; fincethe idea of fubſtance i is notthe fame with 


that ae. 
Go. 5 


ak we ought toallow that it is poſlible to produce new 


| nn as well as new modes; becauſe the paſſage from no- 
thing to ſomething being equally inconceivable in both, if 
we allow the one, tho' we do not comprehend the manner 


of it, we ought not to deny the other, purely and only be⸗ | 


cauſe we do not underſtand the manner of it. 
It, 5.4 an ] 491 
Hence our not comprehending how ſecond cauſes act, is 
not a ſufficient reaſon for denying their active power, as the 


not comprehending how the firſt cauſe creates is no reaſon for 
denying his creating energy. Wherefore all the Malebranchi- | | 


an philoſophy on this head ſeems falſe and Fs as ſhall | 
be W hereafter. 
95 


4 
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P'-ROP-O-SI TI O N XV. 


Infinite power can produce new ſubſtan- 
ces as well as new forms. | 
DEMONSTRATION 
Tt is poſſible to produce new ſubſtances as well as new 
forms (a); infinite power can produce every thing that is poſ- 


ſible(b): therefore infinite power can produce new ſubſtan- 2 


ces as well as new forms. | f 


\,SCHOLIUM. 


a 


{ 
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It is certainly more perfect to be able to create e than not; 


and therefore ABSOLUTE INFINITE muſt have this per- 
fection; unleſs it be proved that the idea of creation is con- 


tradictory and impoſſible. Now ſince we have ſhown that 
the production of new ſubſtances is as poſſible as the produc- 


tion of new modes, we muſt aſcribe this power to God; other- 


wiſe we might conceive a perfection which is not included in 


the idea of abſolute infinite; which is amanifeſt contradic- 
tion. WM | 
Here we muſt ſhun equally two fata nd capital errors. 


Some fancy that finite beings are mere modalities of the di- 


vine nature: others imagine that creation is a participation of 
the uncreated eſſence. The former confound the ſubſtance 
of the Creator with that of the creature. The latter materia- 
lize the Deity; and both deny creation. 

Spinoſa who adopted the former opinion endeavours to 


(a) Cor. 1. of Prop. XIV. (b) Def. 1. of this Book. 
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demonſtrate © that one ſubſtance cannot produce another; 
and in order to prove this great principle, which is the foun- 
dation of all his ſyſtem, he loſes himſelf in a wild maze of ab- 
ſtract, ſubtile, ſophiſtical ideas. He reaſons thus, There can- 
not be in nature two diſtinct ſubſtances, that have the ſame 
attributes. If two ſubſtances have not the ſame attributes, 

. they can have nothing in common, and if they have nothing 
in common, the one eannot be the cauſe of the other. The 
laſt propoſition is equivocal, and the two former are ablokne- 
ly falſe. 


This fophiſt pretends to demonſinitiacbe Get bon Sh 


- thus, © Subſtances can be diſtinguiſhed only by their attri- 
butes or modes. If their attributes be the fame, they are diſ- 
tinguiſhed only by their modes, and ſo they differ modally 
and not ſubſtantially.” Both theſe propoſitions are abſurd. 

It is abſolutely falſe that beings can be diſtinguiſhed only by 
their attributes and modes. "There may be a third diſtincti- 
on; and that is by their ſeparate and independent exiſtence. 


= Generical ideas are diſtinguiſhed by their different attributes, 


as ſpirits, and bodies. Species are diſtinguiſhed by their dif- 
ferent modes. Thus wood differs from gold by the different: 
configuration of its parts, tho both be equally matter. Indi- 
viduals are diſtinguiſhed by their ſeparate exiſtence; for tho” 
two pieces of mettal have the ſame attributes, and may have 
the ſame modes, yet they ſubſiſt ſeparately and independent-- 
ly of each other. Beings therefore may be diſtinguiſhed by 
their attributes, modes, and ſèparate exiſtence. Wherefore 
tho' beings have the ſameattributes, and the ſame modes, yet 
hey are diſtin& ſubſtances, becauſe the one may exiſt tho the | 
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others were annihilated. They may be the ſame kind or ſpe- 
cies of __ but not the ſame individual ſubſtance. Be- 
fore Spinoſa can eſtabliſh his principle, he muſt prove that the 
| threefold diſtinction of genus, ſpecies, and individual, is nei- 
ther founded in nature nor in reaſon; neither real nor poſſible ; 
that all beings of the ſame kind are the ſame individual ſub- 
ſtance, and that to be the ſame numerical ſubſtance, and the 
fame generical ſubſtance are ſynonimous terms. This he 
proves no where. Thus the proof of the firſt propoſition of 
his dark ſyſtem is abſolutely falſe. 
His ſecond propoſition is © that two ſubſtances which have 
{a theſame attributes can have nothing in common.' He 
ies to prove it thus. A ſubſtance is that which exiſts in it- 
«ſelf, and can be conceived by itſelf. Two ſubſtances that 
have different attributes exiſt in themſelves, and may be con- 
© ceived by themſelves, and therefore the idea of the one does 
© not involve the idea of the other, and fo they can have no- 
thing in common. Here is a combination of abſolutely falſe 
maxims and definitions. A ſubſtance is not that which exiſts 
in itſelf, and which may be conceived by itſelf. Neither is a 
mode always ſomething that inheres in a ſubſtance, and that 
cannot be conceived without it. By theſe definitions he con- 
founds the idea of ſubſtance, with that of ſelf-exiſtence, and 
the idea of modes with that of effects. A ſubſtance is ſome- 
thing that is the foundation of attributes and modes; and a 
mode is a change made in a ſubſtance. Further, tho' two ſub- - 
ſtances have different attributes, yet the idea of the one may 
involve the idea of the other and ſuppoſe it. Thus finite ſub- 
ſtances, and the infinite {ſubſtance have different attributes, 
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yet as the former cannot exiſt by themſelves, their exiſtence | 
i and ſuppoſes neceſſarily that of the laſt. Ry 
Spinoſa's third propoſition, © that when bali "AY no- 
thing in common the one cannot produce the other, is alto- 
gether equivocal. If he means by © having nothing in com- 
mon that beings which have no relation to, no reſemblance 
of, and no dependance one upon the other, cannot be conſi- 
dered as cauſes and effects; this we grant. But if he means, 
that when beings have not the ſame common attributes, 
| powers, and perfections, the one cannot be the cauſe of the 
other; this we abſolutely deny, and he never offers to prove 
it. Thus all his principles are the very matters of queſtion, 
undemonſtrated and undemonſtrable. He pretends to geo- 
metrical reaſoning, and metaphyſical preciſion; but he knows 
neither one nor the other. There is a great difference betwixt 
the true art of aſcending to firſt principles, and deſcending to 


their juſt conſequences, by a ſtrong, nervous, palpable and 


exact chain of clear ideas; and the ſubtile refinements of that 


baſtard ſophiſtry, which pains and fatiguesthe mind, which 
ſubtilizes to exceſs, and which deſtroys at laſt all truth, by ſpin- 
ning it ſo fine, that it becomes inviſible. Sound, ſolid, maſ- 


oſa's — aſham'd of his ſophiſms and 
falſe reaſonings, have recourſe to another argument to prove 
his great principle: it runs thus. When God creates there 
flovs either ſomething or nothing from his eſſence to produce 
the created effect. If nothing, how can nothing be a cauſe? 
If ſomething, then creation is an emanation of the divine 
| 3 
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| 983 kn Aae itſelf, nor diſtin — ell. 
Thus the ſelſ-· exiſtent being is the only ſubſtance, and all o- 
ther beings exiſt by, flow from, and inhere in this only ſub- 
© ſtance as conſubſtantial forms, hypoſtaſes, and perſonalities. 
I anſwer in the ſirſt place, that all theſe reaſonings are foun- 
ded upon this principle, that we ought to deny what we can- 
not conceive. Now this is abſolutely falſe; for tho' not ſee- 
ing may be ſometimes a reaſon of doubting, yet it is never a 
reaſon of denying. When God produces ſubſtances, there 
happens no change in his immutable eſſence; but his almigh- 
ty will is accompanied with an — gives a real exiſ- 
tence to ſomething that had none before. We have no ade- 
quate ideas of the nature of this cauſality; nor of the manner 
how it operates; nor of the connexion betwixt the cauſe and 
the effect: yea we can have none till we ſee God as he is, the 
intimate eſſences of things, and how they flow from him: but 
as we do not deny the production of modes, tho we cannot 


_ conceive how they are produced, ſo neither ought we to de- 


ny the production of ſubſtances, tho we cannot ene 
how they are created. 

L anſwer in the ſecond place, that tho we ſhould fappole 
with Spinoſa and the Spinoſiſts, that the ideas and the objects 
are the ſame; that there is no third ſubſtance betwixt God and 

ſpirits, called matter; that the extenſion, figure, diviſion, and 
motion we imaging without us; are like colours, taſtes, ſmells 
and ſounds; nothing but ſenſations produced in us by the di- 
une ſubſtance that acts immediately upon us; yet it would be 
repugnant and abſurd to maintain that our ſouls are ſubſtan- 
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tial forms of the divine mind. It is abſolutely impoſſible that 
che ame infinite eſſence, which is, as we have demonſtrated, 
all knowledge and all happineſs; all wiſdom and all love; all 

intelligence and all juſtice; all truth and all goodneſs, can 
produce in itſelf by neceſſity of nature, living, active, eternal, 
ſelf-conſcious, intelligent forms and perſonalities that are full 
of ignorance and miſery; folly and hatred; error and injuſ- 
tice; falſhood and malice. It is impoſlible that all the contra- 
dictory reaſonings, painful ſenſations, and irregular paſſions 


ve diſcover in others and feel in ourſelves, can be the modes 


of abſolute infinite, ho is. one permanent act, one infinite 
idea, one immutable love; without ſucceſſion of thoughts ; 
without variation of forms; without any contradictory quali- 


ties, and without any ſhadow of privation, negation or de- 


fect. When we ſee therefore in nature finite, variable beings, 


ve muſt conclude that they are effects of the divine power, © 


and not forms or modes of the divine eflence. 


As we muſt deteſt with horror the Spinoſian blaſphemy, 


which maintains, that nature produced is only an expanſion 
or modificatibn of the divine ſubſtance; ſo we muſt alſo re- 
ject the error of thoſe who aſſert that creation is a participa- 
tion or diſcerption of the eternal eſſence, which God eres 
into a ſubſtance diſtin& from his own. This opinion attacks, 
Uand deſtroys the immaterialityof the divine nature; for it ſup- 
poſes that the infinite cauſe contains and produces its effects 
by evolution, as plants and animals contain and bring to light 
their ſeminal moulds. Thus we corporalize the uncreated 
eſſence. The ſchoolmen ſcem to favour this opinion, when 
they ſay that God contains the eſſences of finite beings emi- 
= 


* 
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nently and virtually. This dark phraſe may be interpreted as 
if he produced them by emanation, eduction, extrapoſition, 
or placing without what he once contained within; and there- 
fore we have rejected from the beginning, this raſh, . 
rous, Arabian phraſe of the ſchools as equivocal. 

It is true that ſome pious philoſophers, to exalt our notion 
of ſpirit, and ſhew that it is quite different from, and ſuperior 
to matter, pretend that the intelligent images of the Deity 
were not produced from nothing as the material pictures, and 
that when Moſes faid, that . God breathed into man the 
ce breath of life, he meant that the ſoul was an emanation of 
the divine ſubſtance. This doctrine deſtroys the indiviſibili- 

ty of the ee eſſence, and muſt be rejected. The eſſential 
property of all created beings is that of non- exiſtent: they 
were made exiſtent, and tho God has communicated to them 
greater or leſſer realities, powers, and perfections; yet they 
once were all equally nothing, before his all- powerful free 
action. They are neither inherencies, diſcerptions, emana- 
tions or participations; much leſs attributes or modalities of 
the indiviſible eſſence: but mere effects of his power, that hgad 
neither real, ideal, nor modal exiſtence before his arbitrary 
thought and free production; as ſhall be demonſtrated in the 
e Ach HOO 

COR 1. wr | 

Hence, ande nature produced can neither be an emanati- 
on, nor a participation, a diſcerption or an expanſion, an at- 
tribute or a modification of the divine eſſence; it is plain that 


it muſt be compoſed of ſubſtances, attributes, and modes diſ- Nj 


unet from the producing cauſe, | 
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| COR. IL | | 

> 8 Malebranche ſpeaks very uncautiouſly when 

5 calls the creatures participations of the divine ſubſtance. 
This indirectly favours Spinoſiſm, contrary to his pious in- 
tentions. Yea the zealous anti- ſpinoſiſt Poiret himſelf goes too 
far when he mantains that ſpiritual ſubſtance is an emanati- 
on, or participation of the divine nature in a phyſical ſenſe. 

COR. III. 

Hence the divine creating energy is a myſtery of camara] 
religion, as incomprehenſible as omnipreſence; for ſince cre- 
ation can neither be an emanation, nor a diſcerption of the 
divine eſſence, it muſt be ſome third thing of whoſe metaphy- 
ſical nature, and phyſical production we have no diſtinct, clear, 
adequate idea. We ſee on the one hand, that nature produced 
muſt be diſtin& from the producing cauſe: We ſee on the 
other, that abſolute infinite mult have a creating power: but 
we have not at preſent a third idea to connect theſe two, to 
ſhew the influence of the creating act upon the created ef- 
fect, and explain the manner of the divine operation by whicli 
creatures paſs from nothing to ſomething. 

S K-00 * | 

Hence nature produced, or created beings cannot ſubſiſt 
for ever, but in two ways, cither by a continuation of the 
ſame creating energy, which gave them exiſtence; or by God's 
communicating to them, a ſtability of exiſtence which makes 
them ſubſiſt for ever by themſelves: for ſince they are not e- 
manations nor modifications of the divine eſſence, but ſub- 
ſtances diſtin& from God, their eternal duration and conſer- 
vation muſt either be dependent upon, or independent of the 
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firſt creating energy. They muſt ſubſiſt by the continued in- 


fluence of the firſt cauſe, or * a communicated ſtability of 
exiſtence. 


PROPOSITION XN 


God was entirely free Pp not to create. 
DEMONSTRATION. 8 
Free 1 in God is what he may do or not do without 
Intereſting the eſſential happineſs and perfection of his na- 
ture (a) the ereation of finite cannot intereſt nor augment the 
eſſential happineſs and perfection of the divine nature (b): 
therefore God was intirely free to create or not to create, 


SCROLL ITUM 


It may be objected; that God in the exerciſe of his activity, 
is always determined by the better and the beſt; that it is better 
to create than not to create; and therefore God was neceſſita- 
ted tocreate andeven to create the beſt. I anſwer in thefirſt 
place, that God has always a reaſon for acting, and a reaſon 
worthy of himſelf; but this reaſon tho ſufficient to determine 
him to create, yet is not neceſlitating ; becauſe creation is not 
neceſlary to his perfection and happineſs. I anſwer in the 
next place, that God is nceeflarily determined in his imma- 
nent acts, or in acting within himſelf, by the beſt; but the 
beſt is only the generation of his WokD, and the pr 
on of the HoLy GHosT: for in the ſcale of finites there caps 
be no MAXIMUM, nor OPTIMUM: no abſolute great, nor 

(a) Cor. a. of Prop. XIII. (b) Cor. 4. of Prop. XIII. 
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abſolute gc ; ſince God can never create an abſolute infinite 
equal to elf. I grant indeed, that when God creates, he 
_ prefers 1 among all poſſibles, the plan that is moſt pro- 
per to diſplay his power, wiſdom, and goodneſs: but then this 
neceſſity is only moral, not phyſical; that is, God's free acts 
are always conformed to his attributes, but no ways neceſſa- 
ry to his perfection. All God's emanant acts are free, becauſe 
their effects are not and cannot be abſolutely infinite. They 
are good, and therefore worthy of his production; but theß 
are not infinitely good, and fo not neceſſary to his perfecti- 
on and felicity. On the contrary, his immanent acts are ne- 
ceſſary, becauſe their eſſects are abſolutely the beſt, abſolute- 
ly infinite, and coequal to him in all things, ſclt-origination 
only excepted. _ 
The Leibnitian Aba that God is obliged to create the 
beſt, and that the univerſe in its totality is the beſt, and moſt 
perfect God could create, has been adopted for a decent cloak 
by ſome fataliſts and predeſtinarians. The fatal neceſſity of 
the poets and ſome old philoſophers, to which God himſelf is 
ſubjected, differs much from what the German philoſopher 
calls the neceſſity of the Sage, and is as dangerous as that of 
Spinoſa. The laſt, by reducing the Godhead to an infinite 
power, that acts by neceſſity of nature without deſign, choice, 
or final cauſes, ſtrips God of all his moral attributes. This 
idea is ſhocking, and immediately offends all wiſe, and up- 
right minds: as does alſo that notion of fatality which ſup- 
poſes God himſelf ſubjected to it, without choice, or even con- 
trary to his will. The new Leibnitian ſcheme of fatality has 
none of theſe inconveniencies and abſurdities; but it makes 
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God act as neceſſarily as che ee as ſhall be more view d 
unfolded hereafter. Fa l 
COR, I. 
Hencewe ſee the falſhood of one of the maxims of the Sp 
noſian ſcheme; which ſuppoſes that God is obliged by neceſ- + 
ſity of nature to produce all beings poſſible with all poſſible 
modalities, becauſe an infinite activity during an infinite du- 
ration muſt neceſſarily produce infinite effects, and ſo extend 


dio all poſſible events and eſſences. The principle is true, but 


the concluſion is falſe. An infinite agent, acting according 
to all the extent of its infinite nature, muſt neceſſarily pro- 
duce during an infinite duration, infinite effects, but theſe ef- 

fects are immanent not emanant. God's infinite activity is 


compleat by the generation of the Loos, and the proceſſi- 


on of the HoLy GHos r. All other acts and effects are free, 
arbitrary, and no ways intereſt the eſſential happineſs and per- 
fection of the divine nature. 

Deen t. 

Hence God's eſſential, immanent activity, and his crea- 
ting, emanant power are not the fame. The generation of 
the WokD is neceſſary; the creation of the world is free. In 
the one, the effect is equal to the cauſe: in the other, the effect 
is infinitely inferior to the cauſe. Nothing can be added to 
the one, additions to the other may be continued without 
end. 

COR. III. 

Hence God can create nothing but what he loves, for be- 
ing independent and omnipotent, and perfectly happy origi- 
nally, we can ſuppoſe no original ſenſe of miſery, nor any o- 
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riginal natural idea of it, nor conſequently any natural appe- 
tite toward what was not an object of any innate perceptive 
power or ſenſe. His notion of miſery muſt ariſe from ſeeing 
the ſtate of finite beings, or be his voluntary invention of a 
preſervative or medicine for them, to avert or cure ſuch evils as 
they muſt neceſſarily be made liable to. Accordingly we ſee 
in his creatures of the higheſt orders; the more perfect they 
are, and the leſs indigent through their firmneſs and ſtrength 
of ſoul, the more they are ſuſceptible of love, friendſhip, and 


goodwill to others. But tis dread of danger, ſenſe of weaxx⸗- 


neſs, fear about our intereſt, ſenſe of having ſuffered through 
our weakneſs, which are the on * of an cruelty, 
or ill will. Ae! 

O R. IV. 

Mas God can create nothing but what he loves, Gor this 
action being free, he would not have exerted it, if it had diſ- 
pleaſed him; and for the ſame reaſon it is, that God deſires 
neceſſarily the happineſs of all that he creates, becauſe it is 
Apa to love a being, and not deſireits ME tn 

/ 210. O\Ms. 1. * | 
Hence God's communicative goodneſs or 0 to beati- 


fy all intelligent beings? was the ſource, reaſon and motive of 
God's creating them. wo 


0 o R. v ka ; 
Hence God cannot produce in the firſt inſtant of creation 
A — that hates itſelf, otherwiſe he would give it a will con- 
trary to his, and ſo contradict himſelf ; yea he would render 
It miſerable by its very exiſtence, which would be the higheſt 
cruelty. W herefore trueſelf-love or the love of our being and 
2 N 
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well-being, i is an eſſontial, inſeparable, indeſtruttible . 
ty of all created intelligences. | 
'# COR. VII. 

Sins God's communicative goodneſs was the th of 
creation, and ſince this communicative goodneſs ſubſiſts al- 
ways the fame; hence it follows, that the dame reaſon God 
had for creating freely from the beginning, ſubſiſts always to 
make him continue freely the exiſtence of beings already cre- 

COR. VIII. 

Fee is no period in eternal duration ee it 
can be ſaĩd that God could not create; for ſince this action is 
free, he might have exerted it at all times. We are ſure that 
he once began, but we cannot dehide when he began. 


PROPOSITION XVII. 


God could not create from all eternity. 
D REMONSTRAT ION. 
Creation is an effect of God's free act (a); the Mezof 
God's&ree acts cannot be eternal nne could not 


create Seach all eternity. 


SCHOLIUM. 


Dr. Clarke inſinuates in kia Demonſtration of the being 
and attributes of God (c) that the old Platonick notion a- 
bout the eternity of the world may be true; that the will of 
© Godand his power of acting, being as eternal as his eſſence, 
(a) By Prop. XVI. (b) Cor. 3. of Prop. XII. (c) See p. 28 and 33. 
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the effects of that will and power might be ſuppoſed eoeval 
to the will and power themſelves; in the ſame manner as 
light would eternally proceed om the ſun, if the fun were 
« ſuppoſed eternal.” | oy 
i E anſwer, in the firſt place, 5 this inaccurate N 2:3 
leads directly to Spinoſiſm, for ſince according to the New» 
tonian philoſophy, he rays of the fũm are emanations of its 
eſſence; this ſuppoſes that creation was Conſubſtantial as well 
as cocternal with the Godhead, an immanent not an emanant 
act, a neceſſary effluence of the divine nature, and not a free 
effect of his power. We are very far from ſuſpecting the Doc- 
tor of ſuch an impious deſign. We believe rather that he ad- 
vanced this paradox in philoſophy to juſtify his Unitarian 
and Arian notions, which ſuppoſe that God created freely 
from all eternity two infinite, ſubordinate powers, which the 
Doctor called the Son and the Holy Ghoſt. We have alrea- 
dy confuted this opinion. 
I anſwer in the ſecond place, that if creation was eternal, | 
then there would be an eternal fucceſſion paſt, which is abſo- 
lutely impoſſible and contradictory. For wherever there is 
a laſt, there muſt have been a firſt; and wherever there is a 
firſt, there may be a laſt. As we can never mount up in an 
eternal duration to the firſt moment, ſo neither can we de- 
ſcend in an eternal duration to the laſt. Whatever is ſucceſ- 
ſive, diviſible, fuſceptible of more or leſs, cannot be abſolute- 
ly infinite. Eternity and infinity ſuppoſe neceſſarily a perma- 
_ nentplenitude where there can be no additions, ſucceſſions, 
4 diminutions or variations. An eternal duration paſt is then a 
Contradiction in terms, as an infinite diviſion exhauſted. 
"6 « 
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J anſwer in the third place, that if God had created from 


all eternity, then God's creating power would be abſolutely 


exhauſted; becauſe an eternal exerciſe of infinite power muſt 


produce an abſolutely infinite effect: for this is multiplying 
h 


an infinite duration by an infinite energy, which muſt pro- 
duce an abſolute infinite, to which nothing can be added. 
Hence aroſe the Spinoſian error, that NATURE PRODUCED 
was abſolutely infinite as well as NATURE PRODUCING ; 


that both are equally infinite, conſubſtantial and coeternal; 


and that God cannot produce any being but what is already 


exiſtent. o 


J anſwer in the fourth place, that if creation were coeter- 
nal with God, then it muſt be conſubſtantial: for what is eter- 
nal could not be free; ſince, as we have already remarked, it 
is impoſſible that an agent can be free to do or not to do, what 
it did from all eternity. To be free to act or not to act ſup- 
poſes a time wherein the effect was not yet produced: if cre- 
ation therefore was eternal it could not be free, and if it wa 
not free, it muſt be neceſſary, if neceſſary it muſt be imma 
nent, for nothing foreign to the diyine nature can be neceſſa- 
ry to it; and what is immanent, muſt be conſubſtantial. 'Thus . 
we return again to Spinoſiſm. It may be ſaid, that as the acts 
or decrees of God's will concerning finite are free and yet e- 
ternal; ſo the acts and effects of his power may be free tho 
eternal; and that the freedom of theſe acts does not depend 
upon their not being eternal, but upon their not being neceſ- 
ſary to the perfection of the producing cauſe. We anſwer, 
that it is abſolutely falſe hat any of God's free acts with re- 
gard to finite are eternal; for, as we ſnall ſnew very ſoon, God 
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was as free tothink of finite ideas as to create finite ſubſtan- 
ces. We grant, that if God's acts about finite were eternal, 
there would be no evidence to prove that the effects of theſe 
acts were not ſo too: but as we have already ſaid, freedom and 
eternity are incompatible. 5 
I anſwer in the fifth place, that to create is to produce 
ſomething that was not before: now the eternal exiſtence of _- 
ſomething that was not before is a contradiction in terms. I 
grant that there is no definite moment in eternal duration, 
wherein God might not have begun to create, but ſince he 
began this act could not be eternal, All conſubſtantial and 
immanent effects, tho poſterior in nature, muſt coexiſt with 
their cauſe, ſince they flow neceſſarily from its eſſence: but 
free and emanant effects mult be poſterior to their cauſe both 
in nature and time, becauſe creation ſuppoſes neceſſarily. the 
giving exiſtence to ſomething that had no exiſtence before. If 
it be ſaid, that creation is not a production of ſomething that 
was not before, but of ſomething thatmight never have been; 
of ſomething that is purely contingent and dependent; of 
ſomething that is neither neceſſary, nor ſelf- exiſtent. We re- 
ply, that this reaſoning is what the ſchools call pzET1Tr9 
PRINCIP11; or, ſuppoſing what is in queſtion. We deny that 
what is eternal can be contingent, and free; we have ſhewn 
that it muſt be men immanent, and conſubſtantialwith 
the Deity. 
Some will ſay, chad; it is ;:mpaſible to conceive _ infinite 
power could remain eternally inactive, infinite wiſdom unin- 
telligent, and infinite goodneſs uncommunicativesWe have : 
already ſhewn that God did not remain thus inaQtive,unintel- 
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ligent, and uncommunicative during his till eternity, before 
the worlds began, e re he had thought of any finite ideas, or 
created any finite ſubſtances. He produced, he contemplated, 5 | 
he beatify d for ever and ever two infinite objects, by th 
generation of the Logos and the proceſſion of the Holy Ghoſt. 
It is thus that he was eternally, abſolutely, and neceſſarily 
active, wiſe, and good, antecedent to and independent of * 
conception or creation of finite. 

We mult therefore conceive an eternal duration {rj 
the only effects of God's immanent action were the generati- 
on of the Logos, and the proceſſion of the Holy Ghoſt. This 
is the ſtill eternity, the adorable ſolitude, and the central a- 
byſs of the pure divinity, into which enter no acts about finite 
ideas, eſſences or ſubſtances; no multiplicity, variation or ſuc- 
ceſſion; and, as we ſhall very ſoon ſhew, no infallible preſci- 
ences or ar} eee decrees about finites and their ac- 
tions. 


I bhoc' creation cannot be eternal, we nut; not however 
think that God never exerted his creating power till about five 
or {ix thouſand years ago; that then he ſallied out of his eter- 
nal ſolitude for a moment to create a ſmall parcel of beings, 
and that he receritred into it never more to exert his energy 
without himfelf. This God has no where declared, and it is 
audacious in us to aſſirm it. It is poſſible that God's creating 
energy never ceaſed from the moment in which it began, and 
that it may be eternally productive and fruitful from without. 
1 As there is no definite period in eternal duration wherein he 
= might not have begun to create, ſo there is no determinate mo- 
ment in eternal duration wherein he may not continue to cre- 


. } * 
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ate; and we ſhall ſhew RR thas revelation toys OW. 
n 1 Wot 
: E 15 . T. ht N 
Hence i in * creation of finite, tho we remount never 
ſo high, we muſt always ſtop at ſome beginning, antecedent 
to which there was nothing but the pure and abſolute eſſence 
of God, excluſive of all finite ideas, eſſences and ſubſtances, 
of. all 1 olelts rengcive to nature and creature. 
COR. II. 
Hence the Auiſtotelian, or Platonick opitiibns hi ane- 
ternal world real or intelligible i the incautious i into 
Atheiſm or Spinoſiſm. | | 


PROROSITIO N XY 


— allcremdfiflunemailibe wines 
DEMONSTRATION. ._. 
nie unbecoming the wiſdom of an infinitely perfect being 
to change his will, when the ſame reaſon of willing always 
ſubſiſts (a); the ſame reaſon God had for creating freely from 
the beginning, ſubſiſts always to make him continue freely 
the exiſtence of beings already created therefore the du- 
r all e be e 3 
me 7 H o LIU 4. 


The Wiſe Man fully perſuaded of this great truth, ares | 
us that all the works of God will be eternal,” the material as 
well as the immaterial world. It is true indeed ti 


(a) Ax. 3. of this Book. (b) Cor. 6. of Prop, x. 


— 
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gular and imperfect forms of ſpixit and matter cannot be e- 
ternal, but their eſſences will laſt for ever. God does not act 
by ſtarts and fits; by capriciouſneſs and fancy, without rea- 
ſon. He is immutable in all his deſigns, and never changes 
them unleſs the reaſon of willing changes. The proofs of im- 
mortality drawn from the immaterial nat re of the ſoul, are 
not ſufficient; for tho it cannot die as organical bodies do, 
by a diffolution of parts; yet not being ſelf-exiſtent} it may 
ceaſe to be. Neither is it a demonſtration of the immortal 
and eternal exiſtence of the ſoul, that there muſt be a future 
ſtate of rewards and puniſhments; for tho' we ſhall ſhew that 
the eternal felicity of intelligences, was God's only end in 
creating them, yet it can never be demonſtrated by reaſon 
nor ſcripture, as we ſhall ſhew, that laps'd ſpirits may not be 
annihilated, if they can become eternally and abſolutely un- 
convertible: The immutability of the divine will is the beſt 
proof of the ſoul's immortality. The eternal exiſtence of all 
the works of God flows neceſſarily from the conſtancy of the 
divine nature in ak his _ with the ans reaſon of _ 
laſts, anten ad en bow: 
ee ed GR gf el dt 

Hence d the immortality of the ſoul is a maxim of anc 
religion, independent of all revelation; and ſupernatural in- 
ſpiration was not abſolutely neceſſary t to aſſure us of this great 
truth, : * 
| a cho. I. GEE SME. 2-d 

Hence all IGorts of created ſubſtances material or immateri- 
al will be immortal and indeſtructible; chess 1 
but their — will — oh 5d! | 
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_ PROPOSITION XIX. 


T he, eternal conſervation of beings isa con- 
tinuation of the firſt creating energy. | 
DEMONSTRATION. 

The eternal conſervation of beings muſt cither Rs 
from a continuation of the ſame creating energy, or from a 
ſtability of exiſtence communicated to them by the firſt crea- 
ting act (a)ʒ God cannot communicate to finite beings aprin- 
ciple of independence or ſelf exiſtence (b): therefore the e- 
ternal conſervation of n is a continuation of the firſt ere- 
ating energy. 


C E O L. IU M. 


There are three opinions about the conſervation of beings. 
The firſt maintains, that the divine, omnĩpotent action commu- 
nicates ſuch a perfect ſtability of exiſtence to the creatures, 
that by virtue of this firſt act they can ſubſiſt eternally of them- 
ſelves. The ſecond opinion runs to the other extreme, by aſ- 
ſerting, that the creating efficacy is ſo imperfect, that it ſtands 
in need of continual new repeated acts, to make 3 effects 
ſubſiſt, and preſerve them from falling into nothing) The 
third opinion keeps the midſt betwixt the two extremes by 
affirming, that conſervation is a continued effect of the ſame 
| creating energy. If we can confute the two firſt opinions, 
the laſt is demonſtrated; ſince it is impoſſible t to imagine any 
other but theſe three (co). as 


(a) Cor. 4. of Prop. xv. LM * of Prop, . By Pol. 
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If God could give the creatures a ſtability of exiſtence, per- 
manent, eternal, and independent of his immediate action, 
he could never annihilate them. We can conceive annihila- 
tion poſſible only in two ways, either by giving non- cxiſtence, 
or by ceaſing to give exiſtence. Nom exiſtence or nothing 
cannot be given or effected by a poſitive act, for this were gi- 
ving nothing; giving and not giving at the ſame time; which 
is impoſſible and contradictory. Therefore God can annihi- 
late or take away being, only by ceaſing his creating act, and 
fo preſerves being only by continuing his productive energy. | 

Moreover, a ſubſtance that exiſts only by another, being 
ſeparate from its creating cauſe, muſt fall into nothing, unleſs 
it contains in itſelf a reaſon of neceſſary exiſtence. Now 

od cannot communicate neceſlary exiſtence or independen- 
cy to the crea res, without placing in them an infinite per- 
fection, which is the only reaſon of neceſſary or „ 
and ſo is uncommunicable to the creature. 

It may be ſaid that creatures once produc'd, ſubſiſt eter- 
nally after the firſt creating act, by their eſſential and neceſſa- 
ry inherence in the divine ſubſtance, as their ſupport and ba- 
ſis. I anſwer that if this were ſo, the creatures would not be 
ſubſtances diſtin& from God; but emanations, hypoſtaſes, o! or 
perſonalitys of his efſence, which is pure Spinoſiſm. 

Some will object that if God could not communicate this 
ſability'of exiſtence to his creatures; the energy of the firſt 
cauſe would be far inferior to that of ſecond cauſes, whoſe 
effects laſt for ever, unleſs deſtroy'd by contrary acts. I an- 
ſwer, that the effects of finite cauſes are only modalitys, more 
or leſs changed, that have a ſubject in which they inhere: 


— 


7 
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but the creatures beingrealſubſtanees,ditin& from God, can- 
not ſubſiſt by themſelves, unleſs he communicates to them an 
independent exiſtence, or ſupport them by a continuation of 
the ſame creating energy. Now the former being EO | 
the latter muſt be true. | | 
I be ſecond opinion, which places bee in a con 
tinual repetition of creating acts at every moment, deſtroys 
all activity in ſecond cauſes, renders the freedom of intel- 
ligent beings impoſſible, and makes God the author of ſin. 
What is created at every moment, cannot give it ſelf the leaſt 
modality; ſinee God does not create beings in general but 
particular beings. If he ereate them at every moment, he 
muſt create them either in reſt or in motion, knowing or not 


knowing, willing or not willing, conſenting or diſſenting. 


What exiſts only in the firſt moment cannot modify itſelf in 
the fecond, nor receive a real power to act in the third; for 
before the reproducing act, the being has. no exiſtence, nor 
conſequently any powers to act in the poſterior moment. God 
muſt always create it with all its n modalitys, and mo- 
ral determinations. 

It may be ſaid that God creates the ſoul every mometit 
active and free; that what he gives in the firſt moment, he 
unfolds in the ſecond, adds to it in the third, and fa preſerves 
it continually in ſuch a manner, that what he gave it in thefirſt 
and what he addstoit in the ſubſequent moment, concur to- 
gether and unite to make a new action: but as this a&tionre- 
ſults entirely from the addition, repetition, and multiplicati- | 
on of the ſame creating force, the ſoul is only acted upon, and 
not active; there is no real, inherent, internal motion in * 


R 2 
3 
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ritual agents; but only a paſſive reception or pure nobility, 
to be puſh'd wherever the firſt eauſe drives them; and fo there 


is no difference betwixt the ſpiritual and corporeal agent; but 
that the one perceives its motion and the other not. Thus 
ſome Thomiſts and Carteſians, by confounding a continued 
with a en al creation, or the continuation of the ſame act 
with continual, repeated acts, have thrown themſelves head- ; 
long into fatality. 

Fromall this it is plain, that the firſt opinion gives an —_ | 
pendency to the creatures; the ſecond robs them of all activity. 
The one makes them deities; the other renders them machines; 
the one by attributing too much to created beings, makes them 
independent; the other by attributing too little to them, makes 
God the author of ſin. The third opinion prevents all difficul- 
ties, it renders the creatures dependent and yet active. It 
makes them receive from God their eſſenee and powers, without 
deſtroying their activity or freedom. The creating energy ſub- 
ſiſts always, it never paſſes; it is one continued, ſimultaneous 
act without any ſucceſſive moments. Thus the creatures tho 
they be not neceſſary emanations of the divine eſſence, yet are 
free productions of his power, which would ceaſe to be, if they 
were ſeparated one moment from their creating ſource. They 
are real ſubſtancesdiſtin from God, but not diſtant from him, 
united to him, but not conſubſtantial with him. In him they 
live, move, and have their being; but their mans is not t the 
fame with his. 

0 O R. I. 

Since * conſervation of creatures is a continuation of the 

ſame creating energy without ſucceſſion, interruption, or va- 
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riation: hence all the natural powers, activities, faculties, pro- 


perties, and qualities given to them. in thefirſt moment of their 
exiſtence, may be conſidered as permanent effects, that ſub- 


fiſt without tt AHI or repeated acts. 
. e 0 Bus 


* 


property from thefirſt momentof their creation. Thus we ne- 


ver ſhall confound God's immediate with his mediate acts, 


nor the action ofthe F1RsT CAUSE, with the action of ſecond 


cauſes; nor the univerſal concourſe of the creator with the 


free determinations of the creature. of 
"A _—_ ET. | 
Hence all the cavills of thepredeſtinarianſeR againſt FRE E- 


WILL drawn from continual creation, are groundleſs and un- 
juſt. God does not preſerve the creatures by repeated acts. 


He gives to ſpirits in the firſt moment of their creation a real 


activity diſtinct from his own, as well as a real ſubſtance diſ- 


e in the following eſſay, we may talk of the natural | 
powers and faculties of the creatures as given to them in full 


+ 


_ tin& from his own. This ſhall be uy demonſtrated in the | 


following en 


P R OP OSI IT IO oa 


— 


So d may create new ſubſtances, material and im- 
material, and communicate to them without end, 
new forms, new capacities, and new perfections. 
DEMONSTRATION. 
If God could add nothing to his creation, itmuſt beeither 


| 
: „ 
_ 
" - { 
3 4 ' 5 
, } 
— c 
| | bh 
z 
C9 — 


becauſe it is already ſo perfect that nothing can be communica- 
| : — # 5 E 


* 
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ted to it, or becauſe his creating power is already exhauſted. 
One or t'other of theſe two ſuppoſitions muſt be true. The 
former cannot be true, becauſe in the ſcale of finites there may 
be a progreſſion without end (a); nor can the latter, becauſe 
infinite power can never be exhauſted by its productions from 
without (b): therefore God may create without end new ſub- 
ſtances, material and immaterial, and communicate to them 
new forms, new capacities, and new perfections. * 


e HO LIT U M. ee 


The Moſaick phraſe that after the ſix days wr 0 God 

© ccas'd from his labours, does not contradict the truth here 
demonſtrated. Ceſſation here muſt be underſtood of the for- 
mation of the world after the chaos; of the reparation of the 

ſphere of fallen angels, and of the reſtoration of nature degra- 

ded by their revolt; and not of the creation of pure and pri- 

mitive nature; which, as we ſhall ſhew, was antecedent to the 

chaos. Since God's communicative goodneſs, ſubſiſts always 

che ſame to prompt him for ever to exert freely his creating 
power; ſince this creating power can never be exhauſted by 

the production of an abſolute infinite equal to himſelf; ſince 

. his immenſity can never be repleniſhed with material pictures, 
nor his conſubſtantial Logos equall'd by the creation of in- 
telligent images; ſince, in ſine, God may be for ever freely pro- 
ductive from without, as he is eternally productive from with- 
} in; n 1 f cheſefour truths have been already demonttre- 

E ed: it is not only poſſible but highly probable, yea almoſt 
N ceertain, that new worlds are produced mew wy in the ct: 


Lc $5 of Book z, (bY Cor. 1. * 9. 


1 
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rial ſpaces, and that th ſuperior regions are peopled with 
ne intelligences. Thus we have a high and noble idea of the 
univerſe worthy of the creator. Our earth is but a point in 
compariſon of the ſolar ſyſtem, that in compariſon of thoſe of 
the fix d ſtars; theſe compared with the new worlds we do not 
ſee, and theſe wih the immenſe ſpaces that are ſtill repleniſhing 
with material and immaterial beings. Once more I repeat the 
raviſhing thought, as Godgenerates for ever and ever, within ' 7 
© himſelf, neceſſarily, one, ſole,coeternal, abſolutely infinite, and \ 
| conſubſtantial image; ſo he freely produces from without in- 
numerablefiniterepreſentations of himſelf, diſtinct from * \- 
ſelf, and — without end. 
COR . | - fy 
Since infinite power can never be exhauſted by its exter- 
nal action; and ſince he may create eternally new ſabſtances 
material and immaterial; there is and can be no real infinite 
_ exiſtent, but the ſupreme abſolute infinite; and thetefore the 
Leibnitian infinity of created matter, that fills all the extent 


of boundleſs nen is a wild chimera that favours . | 
K | 


oN. 
Hence all the pretended inn in created e by 
only potential as the Schools ſay; that is,finite beings may be 
multiply'd and modify'd i in numberleſs ways, but they do not 
actually exiſt nor contain theſe modes. There ĩs and can be 
no real arithmetical or geometrical infinite in nature produ- 
ced]; no infinitely great nor infinitely little, actually exiſtent. 
For this reaſon the greateſt Geometer of the laſt age, Sir Iſaae 
Newton, never called a fluxion an infinitely ſmall quantity, 


* 
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as foreigners do; but an ideal diviſion of quantity that may | 
be continued without end. 
COR. III. | 

Hence the notion of Malebranche,that the world already 
produced is the moſt perfect God could have created, is entire- 
lygroundleſs. The worlds already produced, and all the worlds 
producible to eternity, will never become a MAXIMUM, nor 
an OPTIMUM, the beſt and the greateſt to which nothing can 
be added; becauſe in the ſcale of finites the progreſſion is 


| boundleſs; becauſe God's power of creating can never be ex- 


hauſted, and becauſe the effects of his emanant acts muſt al- 
ways be infinitely inferior to his producing power, always 
_ and multipliable without end. | 
en. .. 

Hince the divine activity by operating in and upon matter, 


ws 


may produce in the leaſt atom, new forms, new motions, new 


diviſions, and thereby numberleſs beauties without end. For 
the ſame reaſon God may act eternally upon the ſmalleſt and 
| loweſt intelligences, ſo as to enliven, enlighten and beatify 
them forever and ever by a continual progreſſive communi- 
cation of life, light, and love; ; of h — : and I good- | 
neſs. a | 
COR. V. 

Hence as God may exalt, augment, and enlarge the facul- 
ties of intelligent natures to any finite degree of perfection how 
great ſoever, ſo he may by ſuſpending the ſame activity reduce 
them to any finite degree of inſenſibility how low ſoever. Thus 
intelligences made for the enjoyment of him who is infinite, 
may become ſo ſtupid that they have no other ideas, nor ſen- 


Pl 
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ſations, but what regard terreſtrial, objects, and the corpore- 


al vehicles in which theyare un et as ſhall be more * . 


I unfolded hereafter. | 
| COR. VI. 
Haigh God's primitive, ultimate, poſitive and abſolute * 


* cannot be eternally fruſtrated; for ſince he is infinitely 


wiſe he can propoſe no end but what is reaſonable and poſ- 
ſible: and ſince he is infinitely powerful he can execute it. Fi- 
nite impotency, folly and malice cannot ſurmount for ever in- 
finite power, wiſdom and goodneſs: and therefore to whate- 
ver degree of miſery and corruption his creatures may fall, 

| he may if he pleaſes reſtore, exalt and recover them from 1 


PROPOSITION: XXI. 


Creation is a werkam o of God byexer- 
nal Beings. 
DEMONSTRATION. 


God can create nothing but what he loves (a); God can 
love nothing but what reſembles him in ſome degree (b):there- 


fore creation is a repreſentation of God by external Beings. 


. 5 EH O LI U N 


* 


When we aſcend to the firſt cauſe, and conſider his abſo- 


lute eſſence, we will find that the only reaſon he had to ſally 
out of himſelf, was to impart perfection and happineſs by re- 
preſenting himſelf in external beings; that is, by ſubſtances 


diſtin& from his own. He can love nothing and ſo wills n- 
O cor. 4, ol Prop. XVI. (b) Cor. 4. of Prop. XI. 
2 


+ 


4 
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thing but what reſembles him in ſome degree, as nothing elſe 
can be perfect or happy. In contemplating his eternal per- 
fections, whoſe ſimple and indiviſible unity is not only equi- 
valent but alſo infinitely ſuperior to all poſſible multiplicity, 
© He ſaw them {© beautiful and ſo excellent; he was ſo deligh- 
ted in beholding his conſubſtantial image, that by the free im- 
pulſion of the Holy Ghoſt, his eflential goodneſs, coeternal 
love and lover, he was determined to produce a numberleſs 
multitude of living images and lively pictures, not by dividing 
his ſubſtance, and erecting the different parcels of it into ſe- 
parate ſubſtances; but by creating real beings diſtinct from 
himſelf, and repreſentative of his all-beautiful eſſence. Thus 
the free communicative goodneſs of God, flowed from the 
love of his conſubſtantial image, and ſoall the creatures ori- 
ginally wererepreſentative of the divine perfeRtions; otherwiſe 
God could not have loved them; nor conſequently willed 
their exiſtence. This will be clearer than any mathematical 
demonſtration if we refle& uppn the natureof infinite power, 
and infinite goodneſs. | as iis act ſeparately and inde- 
pendently; God cannot produce without loving the effects 
of his power; he cannot love them unleſs they reſemble him; 
andfrom hence it follows demonſtfatively, that in the original 
creation all.Beings were repreſentative of the divine perfec- 
tion. I fay the original creation, becauſe the preſent ſtate of 
nature, in this ſmall point of the univerſe we now inhahit, is 
quite different from the primitive ſtate of things, when they 
came pure out of the hands of rh as ſhall be fully demon- 
ſtrated raster. = | 1 


8 r 1 


> 
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COR. 1. 
Hau none but the ſon or the conſübſtantal ! image of 
the father, for whom, and by whom all things were made, 
can know the properties and beauties of nature, the perfect re- 
ſemblances and innumerable relations betwixt finite and inſi- 
nite; the pictures and the original; none but he can manifeſt 
and reveal them to finite intelligences. It is only by his light 
and an intercourſe with him, that we can know the creator 
and the creatures, the cauſe and its effects, the ſovereign arti- 
ficer and his numberleſs workkss. B 

| COR. If. ; 

a in a ſtate of pure and exalted nature God could 
manifeſt his divine perfections to intellectual beings, in two 
manners; either by admitting them to the immediate viſion 
of his abſolute eſſence, or by diſplaying to them his power, 
wiſdom and goodneſs in his created repreſentations. They 
may contemplate the original or the pictures; enter into com- 


merce with the pure e or into mutual ſociety with each 
other. 


OR. 111. | J 


Hence, to know the intimate eſſence of things, we mult 
know the preciſe degrees of perfection God intended to re- 
preſent by them; and therefore it is that we cannot know theſe 
intimate eſſences, till © we ſee God as he is, and all things in 
him, till we be admitted to the beatifick viſion, behold the o- 
riginal 3 and the copys repreſenting. 
eee, n 
Hence, it was a very juſt and ſolid principle of Mr. „Le 
that we have no clearer ideas of the intimate elſence of mat- 
8 2 
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ter, than of ſpirit. We know that there is an extended ſub- 
' ſtance, whole eſſential properties are figurability, qviſibility, 
and mobility: we know that there muſt be in nature an in- 
telligent ſubſtance, whoſe eſſential attributes are a power of 
perceiving, reaſoning and willing. We know that the one is 
capable of different figures,diviſions, and motions: we know 
that the other is ſuſceptible of different ideas, reflexions, and 
\ inclinations. We have as clear ideas of perception, reaſon 
and volition, as of figurability, diviſibility, and mobility ;. of 
// thoughts, judgments, and deſires, as of figures, diviſions, and 
motions; for we can compare them, diſtinguiſh them, judge 
of their reſemblances and differences, and affirm of the one 
what we deny of the others. As we do not know how the 
ſoul perceives, reaſons, and wills, becauſe we have no adequate 
ideas of the manner how objects act upon it, nor how ita&s 
upon itſelf; fo we do not know how bodies are figured, di- 
vided, and moved; becauſe we have no adequate ideas of the 
manner how the moving force acts upon them, nor how they 
act upon each other. We do not know the abſolute, intimate 
oſſence of that ſomething which is figurable, diviſible and 
moveable; nor of that ſomething which is capable of per- 
ception, reaſon and will. We know however, that theſe two 
ſomethings muſt be different ſubſtances ; as ſhall be ſhewn 
hercafter, becauſe they have incompatible and contradictory 
attributes; and therefore Locke might without ſo much heſi- 
tation as he ſhews, pronounced that extenſion and intelli- 
de could not be properties of the ſame ſubſtance. 
| +1540 0 Ra” Ve; 


Hence Nalebranche was exregioully miſtaken when he 


— 
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mantained that we have clear, adequate ideas of the intimate 
eſſence of matter, but none at all of ſpirit. He confounds the 
idea of matter with that of extenſion, the ſubject with the pro- 
perty, and the ſubſtance with the primary attribute. He ſays 
that the adequate eſſence of matter conſiſts in extenſion, be- 
cauſe all the attributes and modes of matter ſuppoſe extenſi- 
on: but for the ſame reaſon he might have ſaid, that the ade- 
quate eſſence of ſpirit conſiſts in a power of perception or in- 
telligence, becauſe all the attributes or modes of ſpirit ſüp- 
poſe intelligence or perception. Now it is plain that when we 
ſay a power of intellection, we mean only an attribate of 
ſomething that underſtands; and therefore by the rules of a- 
nalogy, when we ſay extenſion, we mean only an attribute of 
ſomething that is extended. It is true indeed that actual ex, 
tenſion is a permanent property of matter; whereas actual in- 
telle ction or thought is not ſuch, as Locke has very well de- 
monſtrated; but then we do not compare actual extenſion 
with actual intelleRich; but only with a power of intelligence. 
The one is as e lent to ſpirit, as the other is to matter. We 
Lan never loſe the power of underſtanding and perceivingʒ tho, 
as we ſhall ſhew, actual thought may be ſuſpended in us for 
ſeveral ages. - Now as the intellectual faculty is the primary 
attribute of ſpirit, ſo extenſion is the primary attribute of 
matter. Asthe power of feeling, reaſoning and willing are 
only ſecondary Attributes of the former; ſo figurability, divi- 
ſibility and mobility are only ſecondary attributes or conſe- 
quences of the latter: but then our ignorance is ſtill the ſame 
of the preciſe, intimateand adequate nature of that ſomewhat 
which is extended, and of that ſomewhat which is intelligent. 
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Hence there is a great difference betwixt our knowledge 
of eſſences, and our knowledge of attributes. The one ſuppo- 
ſes an adequate idea of a being, according to all the extent of 
its nature; the other only a partial idea of it. To ſee the in- 
timate eſſence of things is to ſee them as God ſees them; it is 
to ſee all that belongs to them: to know the attributes is to 
know only a part of what belongs to them. The former we 
ſhall behold only in the other life; we now ſee the latter on- 
ly ſo far as is neceſſary to diſtinguiſh beings from each other. 
We do not ſee the ſource or eſſence, but we ſee the rivulets 
or attributes; and therefore can as really diſtinguiſh one ſub- 
ſtance from another as if we were at the fountain head. This 
isthe foundation of all true philoſophy: we know only attri- 
butes, modes, relatives, and qualities; but we do not know 
eſſences, ſubſtances, and abſolute natures. The perfection 
of reaſon and wiſdom in our preſent ſtate conſiſts as much in 
knowing the bounds of human underſtanding, as in know- 
ing its extent: and indeed the true knowledge of the one is 
inſeparable from the other. To pretend to ſee what we do 
not ſee, is as imperfe& as not to diſcover what we may ſee. 
To go beyond the limits is an exceſs; to ſtop ſhort of them 
isa defect. ( 

Me have thus explained infinite power with regard to the 
production of things finite ; let us now conſider infinite wiſ- 
dom, with relation to the knowledge of finites. 


L 
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PROPOSI.TION XXII. 


It was equally a matter of free choice and 
willin God to think of finite ideas, as to create 
finite ſubſtances. p 

DEMONSTRATION. , 


Free action in God is what he may do or not do, without.) 


intereſting the eſſential happineſs and perfection of his na- 
ture (a); the knowledge of the pure and abſolute eſſence of 


God, is alone ſufficient to compleat the perfection of the di- 


vine underſtanding ; and other ideas, thoughts, and concep- 
tions are no way neceſſary to this perfection (b): therefore it 
was equally * of free choice and will in God to think 
s of finite ideas, us to create finite 3 ; : 


SCHOLIUM. 


When we impoſe ſilence upon ſenſe and imagination, and 
raiſe up our minds to the contemplation of the pure and ab- 
ſolute eſſence of God, without any relation to created nature, 
we diſcern that his underſtanding may be infinitely perfect in 
the generation of his conſubſtantial image, tho' he had never 


thought of any other eſſence. He finds in this ſole idea an 


infinite object, that ſatisfies his boundleſs intellect. This great 
principle is a neceſſary conſequence of the divine ſelf-ſuffici- 


ency. If any other idea were neceſſary to the completion of 
God s boundleſs knowledge, the contemplation of his lumi- 


nous eſſence could not ſuffice him. He would be obliged, {o 
(a) Cor 2, of Prop. XIII. (b) Cor. 5 Prop, XIII. 


„ 
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to ſpeak, to go out of himſelf to find in the ideas of other be- 
ings, the full perfection of his underſtanding. Nothing there- 
fore is more unſuitable or injurious to the ſovereign indepen- 
dency and ſelf-ſufficiency of God, than to ſuppoſe thatby ne- 
ceſſity of nature, he is obliged to think of any thing but his 
ownpureand abſolute eſſence. He was pleaſed however, moſt 
freely to conſider himſelf as repreſentable by things external. 
to him; and thus he formed freely in his divine underſtan- 
ding, the archetypal ideas of finites, which are as eſſentially 
diſtin from the conſubſtantial idea God has of himſelf, as the 
ſubſtances of finite are diſtin& from the ſubſtance of God. 
The ſchoolmen will fay, that God knows himſelf neceſ- 
farily as repreſentable from without; and conſequently he 
knows neceſſarily all the manners of thus repreſenting him- - 
ſelf, and fo has neceſſarily all the ideas of finites. I anſwer, 
that God neceſſarily knows his abſolute eſſence as far as it is 
knowable ; but I deny thatit follows from thence, that God 
is neceſſarily obliged for the perfection of his divine under- 
ſtanding, to conſider himſelf as repreſentable by things exter- 
nal. For this repreſentation being relative to the creatures, 
does not belong to the abſolute eſſence of God; otherwiſe the 
ſole idea of his own eſſence could not ſuffice him, and fo 
he would not be ſelf- ſufficient. I reaſon always of God's 
knowledge with regard to things finite, as of God's will 
with regard to them; as the one is free, ſo is the other: as 
the effects of the one, or the ſubſtances, were not eternal, 
ſo neither were the effects of the other, or the ideas; as all 
the eſſences of things finite add nothing to his infinite eſſence, 
ſo all the ideas of finites add nothing to his conſubſtantial i- 
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dea. As he found in the proceſſion of the Holy Ghoſt, the 
completion of his infinite love, ſo he found in the generation 
of his eternal Logos, the totality of infinite knowledge. As 
| he produced freely in his divine immenſity finite ſubſtances, 
ſo he formed freely in his divine underſtanding their ideas. 
As all the collected finite ſubſtances are not God's indiviſible 
ſubſtance, ſo the whole collection of finite ideas is not God's 
conſubſtantial idea. As the former were not neceſſary to the 
happineſs of his will, ſo the latter were not neceſſary to the 
perfection of his underſtanding. As he might have been eter- 
nally without the one, ſo he might have been eternally with- 
out the other. As he may cancell and annihilate all finite ſub- 
ſtances, ſo he may forget and blot out of his underſtanding 
all finite ideas, to re- enter again into his eternal ſolitude. 
The ſchoolmen will urge, that if God could drop his ar- 
chetypal ideas of ſinites, then there might be in him, mutation, 
variation, and ſucceſſion, which is impoſſible. I anſwer, that 
in God's neceſſary acts, and immanent effects there is and can 
be no variation, nor ſhadow of change: but tis not ſo in his 
free acts and emanant effects. Here the ſchoolmen have en- 
gaged themſelves in a maze not only of unexplicable difficul- 
ties, but of abſolute contradictions. 1mo. Whatever is coe- 
| ternal with the divine eſſence, is conſubſtantial. It is impoſ- 
ſible that what was known and will'd from all eternity, could 
have been mutable, or changed; and what could not _ 
been changed is neceſſary and not free. Thus all finite ideas 
become coeternal; conſubſtantial, neceſſary modes of the di- 
vine mind. 2do. If all finite ideas be cocternal, conſubſtan- 
tial, neceſſary modes of the divine mind, they muſt be God; 
T - 
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ſince, according to the ſchoolmen, all that is in God is God; 


and therefore theſe ideas muſt partake of the divine activity, 
intelligence, reality and perfection. Wherefore the creation 
of ſubſtances diſtin& from theſe intelligent, active, ſelf-conſci- 
ous ideas, is uſcleſs. Thus creation becomes abſurd and im 
poſſible ; and all finite ideas or finite beings are coeternal, con- 
ſubſtantial perſonalities, hypoſtaſes and inherencies of the di- 
vine eſſence. 3tio. If all the ideas of finite be immanent, per- 

manent, neceſſary, eternal modes and objects of the divine 
mind, then all the idgas of finite muſt be God. The idea of 
a triangle, a horſe and a man are God, as much as the con- 
ſubſtantial idea or Logos. Now if the ideas of things finite 
be God, the beings anſwering to theſe ideas muſt be fo too; 
for it is impoſſible to conceive how the effects of God's im- 
manent, permanent, coeternal acts, are not alſo neceſſary, co- 
eternal and conſubſtantial. Thus we mult ſay that as the col- 
lection or ſum of finite ideas is God's conſubſtantial idea, fo 
the ſum of all finite ſubſtances is God's infinite ſubſtance. 
This is pure Spinoſiſm, and this odious ſyſtem can never be 

overturned, till the ſchoolmen learn to diſtinguiſh betwixt 
God's immanent and emanant acts; and not to confound the 
properties of the one with theſe of the other. It is abſolute- 

ly falſe that the production and coexiſtence of all finite ideas 

is a perfection, and an immanent act of the divine mind. No 
archetypal ideas of things finite, as no ectypal finite ſubſtan- 
ces enter into the ſtill eternity of God's abſolute efſence. We 
may and muſt conceive an eternal duration antecedent to all 
time, wherein God neither thought of nor created any thing 
finite. This ſucceſſion in God, or his free paſſage from his 
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ſtill eternity to the conception and creation of things finite, is 
the higheſt perfection, and a neceſſary effect of his unboun- 
| ded ſelf-ſufficiency. Succeſſion in the creatures always ſup- 
poſes ſome defect, and is a neceſlary adjun of their boun- 


ded capacities. Becauſe they cannot exhauſt infinite by one 


ſingle view, they muſt neceſlarily conceive by parcels, by ſuc- 
ceſſion, and progreſſion. - Whereas God by one ſimple ac 
exhauſts all finite ideas, and all their poſſible combinations; 
but he is free to exert this arbitrary act of his underſtanding. 
It is not neceſſary to the perfection of his intelle& ; it adds 
nothing to the happineſs of his will. When it is ſaid that he 


4 loved and predeſtinated the ele from all eternity, this 


eans that he will'd, low d, and decreed their happineſs be- 


re time, and from the beginning, when he ſally d out of his 
eternal ſolitude. For this reaſon it is, that in ſeripture from 


the beginning, and from eternity, are very oft ſynonimous. 


The ſchoolmen will perhaps ſay that if the archetypal i- 


deas of things finite exiſt in the divine underſtanding, they muſt 


1 + | be neceſſary; ſince God's underſtanding and his eſſence are 
4 the ſame; and becauſe all that is in God is God. This max- + 


im as we have already ſaid is true of God's neceſlary a&s, and 


immanent effects; but not of his emanant acts and free ef- 


fects. We might reaſon in the ſame manner thus; all ſub- 


ſtances exiſt in the divine immenſity; God's eſſence and im- 


menſity are the ſame, therefore all ſubſtances are inherencies, 
hypoſtaſes, or perſonalities of the divine eſſence; thus Spino- 
fa reaſoned. To ſhun therefore this abyſs of impiety, we 
muſt always diſtinguiſh in God, his neceſlary and free acts. 


Ihe effects of the one are God; the effects of the * are 
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nature. The effects of the former are the eternal Word and 
Holy Ghoſt. The effects of the latter are material and im- 
material ſubſtances. Ihe one are immanent, conſubſtantial, 
and infinitely infinite, coequal to their cauſe in all things, ſelf- 
origination only excepted. The others are emanant, diſtinct 
from God, bounded and multipliable without end. As the 
acts God's eternal power, and of his eternal love may be 
diſtinguiſhed into neceſſary and free, ſo by the rules of analo- 


gy, the acts of his eternal underſtanding may be diſtingui- 
ſhed into neceſſary and free. 


The ſchoolmen will cry out that God knows neceſſarily 


all that is poſſible, otherwiſe he would be ignorant: but the 


archetypal ideas of things finite are poſſible; therefore God 
knows them neceſſarily. I anſwer that the archetypal ideas 
of things finite are nothing, as the real finite ſubſtances are 
nothing antecedent to the divine free thoughtand will. There 


is no objective reality in finite ideas till God conſider/ himſelf 


freely as repreſentable from without. The divine eſſence is 
indeed the modelof archetypal Ideas; but as the original does 
not contain numerically and necelfaily all the pictures that 
can be drawn of it, ſo we muſt not imagine that the divine eſ- 
ſence contains numerically and by neceſlity of nature all the ar- 
chetypal finite ideas: otherwiſe we muſt ſay that there is ſome- 
thing ſelf-exiſtent that is not God; or that the collective ſum 
of finite ideas is the Logos. Now ſince both theſe tenets are 
blaſphemous, we muſt return to our firſt principle, and acknow- 
ledge that the archetypal ideas of things finite exiſt freely in 
the divine underſtanding, as the ectypal finite ſubſtances exiſt 
freely inthe divine immenſity. This ſublime idea inſinua- 
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ted in ſeveral places of the Greek fathers, and renewed in the 
laſt age by the pious Poiret, eſcaped the ſchoolmen; becauſe 
about the twelfth century they attach d themſelves to the old 
Ariſtotelian or rather Arabick n which contains all 
the ſeeds of fatality. 

In fine, the ſchoolmen will inſiſt thus. 1 all finite ideas 
were free, then there could be no neceſſary and immutable 
_ truths whether geometrical, moral, or metaphyſical. I deny 
abſolutely the conſequence. We ſhould reaſon always about 


finite ideas as of finite fubſtances. The exiſtence or creation 


of things finite is free; yet creatures once produc'd they ſtand 
under neceſſary, eternal, and immutable relations to each o- 
ther and to their original cauſe. Juſt ſo the ideas of finite are 
free; God might have thought of them or not: buttheſe ideas 
being once eſtabliſhed and formed freely inthe divine under- 
ſtanding, there mult reſult from them neceſſary, eternal, and 
immutable truths. For truth is only the relation of confor- 
mity or diſagreement, equality or inequality amongſt our i- 
deas. Thus God might have been eternally without forming 
the ideas of diviſible, moveable, and figurable extenſion. But 
theſe ideas being once form'd, all geometrical truths flow 
from · them; becauſe theſe truths enunciate the relations of 
conformity or diſagreement, equality or inequality which ne- 
ceſſarily flow from, or are included in the idea of material 
extenſion; In the ſame manner God might have been eter- 
» nally without forming the ideas of finite intelligences. But 
theſe ideas being once form'd in the divine underſtanding, all 
moral truths follow neceſſarily from them. For ſince the i- 
dea of ſpirit ſuppoſes neceſſarily knowledgeand will; itis plain 
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that the perfection and happineſs of all created intelligences 


muſt depend upon knowing and loving God; and ro this 
principle floy all the divine, moral and ſocial duties. Thus in ſine 


God might have been eternally without thinking of created 
ſubſtances of any kind; bur theſe ideas once form'd, it follows 
neceſlarily-that all created ſubſtances in a pure and primitive 

ſtate were more or leſs repreſentative of their uncreated origi- 
nal, and from this great principle flow e the ſubli- 

meſt metaphyfical truths. 

It is by theſe great principles alone that we can give juſt 
ideas of the divine lt-ſufficiency. God in his abſolute eſ- 
ſence, and ſtill eternity wants no other ideas nor objects to 
compleat his infinite underſtanding and beatify his unboun- 
ded will, but the knowledge of his conſubſtantial image; and 


the love of his Holy Ghoſt. All other ideas and loves, all o- 


| ther beings and ſubſtances are pure effects of his free acts. 


They are not immanent, neceſſary, coeternal acts, but ema- 


neſs. 
een 
Nence the dependency of finite beings as to their ideas and 
exiſtence upon the divine free thought and will, derogates in 
nothing 3 the certainty, immutability, and neceſſity of e- 


nant, arbitrary, tranſient acts of his power, widow and i good- | 


ternal truths; becauſe ſuch is the fecundity of the divine pro- 


ductions whether real or ideal;-that they contain ney, 
infinite relations and properties. 


enn . 
Mendel it were abſurd to ſay that becauſe the ideas of finite 


are free, therefore God might have altered the immutable na- n 
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ture of truth, made a triangular circle, or a cubical ſphere, ſeen 
as certainly and infallibly future what is abſolutely contin- 
gent and only poſlible, produced an intelligent creature dif- 
pens d from loving its creator, deſtin d the greateſt part of the 
human race to be eternally criminal and miſerable, form'd a 
living image of himſelf that has no activity, power, nor force, 
and thus by the ſame individual act fix d and renvers'd, created * 
. annihilated, eſtabliſh'd and deſtroy” dthe nature of things. 
7 Gl ins | 
| Hence all the divine acts about finite * whether of 
his power, underſtanding or love, may be conſidered as free 
modes of the abſolutely infinite being; and not as eſſential, 
permanent andimmutable acts. Modes are very oft imperfec- 
tions in the creatures; becauſe they are produced by agents 
| different from us, and even againſt our wills; but the archety- 
pal ideas that God produces freely in his underſtanding, and 
the generous decrees he forms in his almighty will, are pure 
effects of his own voluntary action. All our ſimple ideas are 
paſſive perceptions or — ; God's archetypal ideas of 
b things finite are conceived by himſelf, not perceiv'd or recei- - 
ved from others. All our loves, are impulſions made by ob- 
jects that act upon us. God's love of finite beings. is a free act 
he produces in himſelf, As the effects of theſe free acts are e- 
manant and diſtinct from the divine ſubſtance, ſo the acts them- 
ſelves are emanant and diſtin& from the divine Logos. Nei- 


ther the acts nor _ _ NY to God's abſolute eſ- 
ſence. 


C'OR. IV. 
Since all the emanant ats of God 8 eternal Fer | 


9 


| 
| 
| 
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ſtanding and love are free and no ways intereſt, nor are ne- 


ceſſary to the perfection of his eſſence, hence it follows that 
God is eſſentially and abſolutely free as to the volition of any 


finite, determinate, particular good. He might never have 


thought of nor created, and therefore might never have bea- 
tify'd any finite intelligence. He could not create them to be 
unhappy; but he was free never to think 75 nor produce 


them. FEE 


COR, v. 


Nience the ſchoolmen are egregiouſly miſtaken when they 


N 


maintain that the production of the intelligible world is one 


of God's immanent acts. Thus they confound the proper- 
ties of God's conſubſtantial idea, with thoſe of his archetypal _ 


ideas; and ſo pave the way to Spinoſiſm, for when we con- 


found God's immanent and emanant acts, it is eaſy to con- 


found his immanent and emanant effe cts. 
4 5 | 
PROPOSTTION XXIII. 


God never foreſees the free determinations 
of intellectual agents; but as contingent and * . 
ſible. 
DEMONSTRATION. +0 
God never foreſees things but as they are a); free aQi- 
ons or determinationsare theſe which may be or not be; that 
is, contingent and poſſible (b): therefore God never foreſees 


the free determinations of intellectual agents but as contin- 


gent and poſſible. * , 
(a) Ax. 4. of this Book. (b) Def. 4. of this Book. 


* 
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een 5 HO 1 U N. e e 
The be diſtinguiſh in God three ſorts of 3 
ledge or ſcience: the ſcience of poſſibles, which they call a 
— of ſimple intelligence; the ſcience of what God de- 
crees abſolutely toaccompliſh, which they call a ſcience of vi- 
ſion: the ſcience of what depends upon the will of intellectual 
agents, which they calla middle ſcience betwixt the other two. 
Gad ſees the firſt in his own power, becauſe he knows all ite 
extent, which is the only ſource of poſſibility. He ſees the 
ſecond in his own will, becauſe he knows how to accompliſh 
what he decrees. He ſees the laſt in the nature of intelligent 
beings, becauſe he knows what will be the neceſſary conſe- 
quences of their free determinations ſo long as they perſiſt in 
them. All the ſchoolmen however affirm that God foreſees 
every thing that happens, even the moral determinations of 
free agents as certainly, abſolutely, and infallibly future; and 
ſo favour fatality; but they explain this infallible es 
in two very different manners. 
Ih he diſeiples of Molina in the Roman communion, and 
theſe of Arminius in the Proteſtant church, maintain that 
Gad ſees all future contingencies in his all-comprehenſive 
underſtanding, which repreſents to him all things future as 
preſent. * The creatures, ſay they, do not exiſt in themſelves 
till they be produced; but they coexiſt with God from all e- 


© ternity in this ſenſe, 8 he ſees their exiſtence and moda- . 


© lities, actions, paſſions and free determinations as really 
* preſent. They are future only with relation to each other, 
but actually preſent with relation to God, who by neceſſi- 
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ty of nature ſees all things without ſacceſſion; not becauſe 
he decrees them, but becauſe he ſees what will be as if it al- 
ready were. His forek nowledge is not the cauſe of their fu- 
turiĩtion, but he ſees all as preſent; becauſe with him there 
is no ſucceſſive moments. They compare this preſcience to 
* theſight of a man, whoſe eye may be fo improv'd, that he 
\ may ſee at a great diſtance what other men can only {ge at a 
_ * ſmall one. As this man elevated to a great height tine, ok 
unmov d what other men ſee only by changing place. Thus 
God infinitely exalted above all that is finite, ſees by a ſu- 
| * pereminent knowledge as preſent, all that we call future, 
and that is ſuch with regard to us, but not with regard to 
God. Now as the ſight of an action preſent is not the 
* cauſe of that action, ſo thi forcknowledge does not influ- | 
_ * ence nor produce future contingencies. ' 
I anſwer in the firſt place, that if God faw ben as pre- 
ſent, the future would neceſſarily happen; becauſe the pre- 
ſent cannot be and not be at the ſame time. N For ſince di> 
vine preſcience cannot be deceived, what God ſees as infal- 
libly, certainly, and abſolutely future, muſt infallibly, certain- 
ly, and abſolutely happen. This infallible preſcience ſuppo- 
ſes that all things future will certainly exiſt in _ time, in 


ſuch an order, and in ſuch circumſtances, and not{otherwiſe. 


Thus an inevitable fatality is eſtabliſhed over all 
ever be the cauſe of it. It is true indeed that this foreknow- 
ledge is not the efficient cauſe of future contingencies; but 
to foreſee thus their certain exiſtence, renders their futuriti- 
on as unavoidable, as if they were really predetermined. The 
companion adyanc'd betwixt God's foreknowledge and the 


re, wWhat- 
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view of a man, whoſe ſight is improv'd, is altogether unjuſt, 
yea, a mere Sophiſm. In the latter caſe there is a reality exiſ- 
tent, which may be the object of the long - ſighted man's per- 
ception: but in the free determinations of rational agents, 
there is no reality pre- exiſtent that can be the object of the 
divine preſcience. For ſince God does not ſee them in his own 
will, he cannot ſee their certain, determinate, and immutable 
futurition in the will of free agents, which ĩs ſuppoſed by the 
| Moliniſts and Arminians to be uncertain, undetermined, and 
mutable. Wherefore this preſtience independent of all pre- 
determination, premotion, and efficiency in the firſt cauſe; is 
impoſſible, repugnant and contradictory. It is a mere pallia- ; 
tive ſcheme, that does not ſave liberty, and that is altogether 
unphiloſophical. It is the evaſion of a feeble ſuperficial mind, 
that does not examine things to the bottom, and that con- 
rents itſelf to ſtave off the impious conſequences drawn from 


predetermination, while it ſhipwracks anddeſtroys freedom. 


The Moliniſts then are as much fataliſts as the Thomiſts and 
Janſeniſts; but with this difference, that theſe latter impute all 
to God's immediate efficiency and abſolute decrees; where- 
as the former eſtabliſh a latent fatality in the nature of things 
independent of God; and ſo border upon Epicuriſm, whoſe 
pretended freedom was nothing but a voluntary or ſponta- 
neous neceſſity. We chuſe without any foreign conſtraint, 
but we chuſe neceſſarily, becauſe all is foreſeen infallibly, and 
muſt happen, whatever be the cauſe of this futurition. 

I anſwer in the ſecond place that it is abſolutely falſe, as 
we have already demonſtrated, that the coexiſtence of all fi- 
nite ideas inthe eternal mind is a neceſſary perfection of the 

. 
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ons, and vices, of all the errors, corruptions and blaſphemies 
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divine nature. If this were ſo, then the knowledge of all the 
imperfect forms of matter and ſpirit, of all the follies, paſſi- 


of deprived intelligences would be as peceſlary objects of the 
divine contemplation, as the knowledge of his own conſub- / 
ſtantial image. I his notion is impious, horrible, and diame- 
trically oppoſite to the ſublime doctrine of all the divinely 
inſpir d writers, who ſay in many different places, that God 
can forget ſins and blot out iniquities; to inſinuate tlſat theſe 
ideas cannot be the eternal objects of the divine contemplati- *' 
on. Forgetting in finite beings is not always an imperfection, A 
but ſometimes a great perfection. To forget ideas and judg- 
ments that derogate from, or that are uſeleſs to the excellency 
of our nature; and the accompliſhment of our reaſonable de- 
ſigns, is a ſublime perfection. Now there muſt be ſomething 
in the ſupreme archetype thatgeſembles this perfection, in 
the creatures, and this is what the ſacred writers call in God, 
* forgetting ſins, and blotting out iniquities, ' as unworthy 
of his cemembrance, and uſeleſs to the accompliſhment of his 
great deſigns. The ſchoolmen entirely ignorant of this ſub- 
lime truth, maintain that the infinite perfection of the divine 
underſtanding extends equally and neceſſarily to the know- 
ledge of all objects and ideas, as the rays of the ſun enlighten 
equally the dunghill and the palace; but this compariſon i is 
altogether improper. The rays of the fun are neceſſary e- 
manations of, or impulſes made by the body and ſubſtance of 
the ſun. It cannot but diffuſe its heat, light, and influence o- 
ver all that lies within the ſphere of its activity. Now we have =» 
already demonſtrated that God is entirely free to think or 
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not to think of things finite; and therefore that he may with- 
out derogating from the perfection of his abſolute eſſence, 

ſuſpend or continue the free acts of his underſtanding, as well 
as the free acts of his power. All grant that he may without 
changing his eſſence annihjlate or {trike outof his divine im- 

menſity, all finite ſubſtances. » In the ſame manner he may 
without changing his eſſence annihilate or blot out of his di- 
une underſtanding the ideas of all the follies and blaſphemies, 
errors and vices of finite beings. As he willone day deſtroy 
all the imperfect forms of matter and ſpprit, ſo he will one w 
a forget theſe imperfect ideas for ever. As the boundleſs per- 
fection of his infinite power does not depend upon his creating 
eternally and neceſſarily all finite ſubſtancęs; ſo the bound- 

leſs perfection of his infinite underſtanding does not depend 1 

upon his knowing eternally and neceſſarily all finite ideas. He 

18 perfectly free as to the exerciſe of one and t other of theſe | 
two emanant acts. © Wherefore the neceſſary knowledge and 

eternal coexiſtence of all finite ideas, in the ſupreme mind, is 
falſe, abſurd, and incompatible with the ſelf-ſufficiency, and 
| © boundleſs freedom of the ſupreme intellect. Thus we have 


endeavour d to undermine the principal propſof the falſe doo 
|  trine about infallible and fatal preſcience. 
The Thomiſts, Janſeniſts, Calviniſts, Stoicks, Phariſees, 
and predeſtinarians of all kinds maintain that infallible pre- 
=_ depends ago predeterminating decrees. * If God, 
ſ ay they, ſee allthe free determinations of the creatures, as 
* abſolutely, certainly, and infallibly future, he muſt ſee them 
/ © either in the will of the free creatures as a cauſe, or in his 
* own will as a cauſe. He cannot ſee them in the will of the 


- 
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© creature, ſince it is ſuppoſed undetermined and:unconſtrai- 

ned. He muſt therefore ſee them in his own will, becauſe 

© he has decreed from all eternity to produce them in the crea- 

ture by a phyſical premotion and influence; or to permit 

© thecontrary by refuſing this phyſical premotion with which 

© thecreatures act and thuſe certainly and infallibly what is 

good, and without which they can neither act, will; nor de- 

© termine themſelves to ſupernatural good. He grants this 
* phyſical premotion, efficacious grace, and celeſtial delecta- 

| tion to ſome, as a pure effect of gratuitous mercy. He re- 

| | © Fuſesit to others for reaſons incomprehenſible to us. He 

= has mercy upon whom he will have mercy, and whom he 
wills he hardens.“ Here we muſt adore in ſilence, and * 


© out, O ALT TTV PDO! God, continue ſome of theſe ſchool- 


mien, ſaw, by his ſcience of ſimple intelligence all poſſible fu- 
turities; and among theſe numberleſs poſſibilities, he choſe, 
vill d, and decreed only one ſucceſſion of events, as the moſt 
proper to manifeſt his perfections. This plan contains ne- 
- * ceſſarily a previſign and pre-eſtabliſhment of all future con- 
1 ringencies. All is foreſeen as infallibly future, becauſe all 

© is pre-ordaſned by an immutable decree. =, - 
This predeſtinarian ſcheme ſeems to be an emanation of 
the Manichean hereſy refin'd and improv'd in the fifth cen- 
* tury, and of the Arabian philoſophy brought into Spain by © 
the Moors about the twelfth century. It was maintain'd by 
„St. Auguſtin, and Godeſcalaus; nay many think, by St. Tho- 
mas, Wicleff, and Huſs; by Janſenius and Calvin, _ by 
many learned,pious and great men bf all nations and commu- | 
nions, who did not ſee all its fatal conſequences. They were 
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Paul,which weſhall ſhew hereafterto have had quite another 
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impoſed upon by ſome dark. paſſages and expreſſions of St. 


meaning than thę predeſtinatians give to them. Tho the 


ſchoolmen have invented many ſubtle diſtinctions and cob- 
webbs to cover, diſguiſe and palliate the natural and neceſſary 


conſequences of this ſyſtem, yet when ſtript of its Arabick 


| Jargon, it is impoſlible for any ſincere and penetrating mind, 


to deny that it tends to eſtabliſh an invincible fatality ; as will 
fully appear from the three following conſiderations. 


1mo. If God ſees all the determinations of intellectual a- 


gents in his own will as a cauſe, then they arenolonger free, 
| becauſe what is abſolutely, certainly and infallibly future by 
the divine decree is inevitable and muſt happen: it may be vo- 


luntary but it cannot be free, ſince freedom neceſſarily ſup- 1 


poſes what may be done or not be done. There is ſuch an 


immutable ſucceſſion of events and actions pre-eſtabliſhed and 


| fore-ordained, that the creature cannot ſnun them. The con- 


trary may be poſſible in the nature of things; but with regard 


to the divine decree nothing is contingent; all is inevitable; 


nothing could happen but what happens; yea in the ſame or- 


der and manner that it happens. It ĩs no matter whether the 


creatures act with or without conſtraint, ſince their action is 
inevitable. All that happens is equally: fore-ordained, infal- 
libly foreſeen, undoubtedly future: the contrary is impoſſible, 


and the latent fatality is ĩnvincible. Intellectual agents fan- 


cy they act freely becauſe they act voluntarily or ſpontaneouſ- 
ly; but they are only ſpiritual machines determined by irre- 
ſiltible ſprings. 'The difference betwixt them and bodies is, 
that the one * and the others do not feel what paſles in 
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1 them. Thus all future events hang together by a continued, 
4H uninterrupted chain of cauſes and effects, where one link mk 
not be diſplaced without deſtroying the whole plan of pro- 
vidence. This is very near to the doctrine of Spinoſa, tho' in 
other words; this is what he calls the immutable laws of e- 
ternal order: for as we ſhall ſhew preſently, Spinoſa thought 
1 humſelf neither a materialiſt, nor an atheiſt, but a Pe ide- 
iitiit and predeſtinarian. 
2d o. I grant indeed that God foreſces as infallibly future, 
- what he abſolutely wills and fore-ordains. But as he cannot 
will abſolutely nor fore-ordain the fin and damnation of the 
Creatures, he never foreſees them as abſolutely and infallibly 
oh | futures According to this harſh, dark ſyſtem, moral evil en- 
hy ters neceſſarily into the plan of eternal providence. The er- 
| rors, paſſions, vices, and blaſphemies of the devils and di - 
nedare not only foreſeen, but fore-ordainedas abſolutely fu- 
ture in order to accompliſh the divine decree. Thus God 
will'd deliberately and freely the future exiſtence of ſin; for 
tho he could have hindered it, yet he not only permitted it, 
but even he choſe and decreed to permit it, as the moſt proper 
method of diſplaying his perfections. Thus, as Vannini ſays, 
ſin is as conformable to the divine will as virtue. All is equal- 
| y an effect of God's immediate action, or of his deliberate 
f _ Choice. He fopeſees it as infallibly future, becauſe hefore-or- 
— Aduins it as neceſſary to compleat his pre- eſtabliſhed plan. Can 
any upright and religious mind ſee this doctrine unravelledand 
8 not be ſtruck with horrour? We ſhall ſhew hereafter, that 
Sad never foreſaw fin as infallibly future; that he did all ge 
could to hinder it, without annihilating free agents; that, ſtrict- 
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 _ he never permitted it; and rhar ive in all enge 
a perfect contradiction to his divine will. | 
The firſt ſcheme then of the — concerningpre- 
ſcience is impoſſible. The ſecond about predetermination is 
impious, and both bring in fatality. We muſt then have re- 


courſe to a third opinion which ſeems to have been the doc- 


trine of all the Greek fathers before St. Auguſtin. It is foun- 
ded on the following principles. imo. God is omniſcient 


with regard to things finite, in the ſame ſenſe that he is omni- 
potent. He is not omnipotent becauſe he actually and neceſ- 
farily produces all; but becauſe he can when he pleaſes pro- 

duce all that is poſſible. Juſtſo he is omniſcient with regard 
to finite, not becauſe he neceſfarilyknows all; but becauſe 
he can when he pleaſes know all that is poſſible. We have 
already ſhewn that he was eſſentially free to think or not to 
think of the actions of finite beings. The knowledge of them 
is not neceſſary to the perfection of his boundleſs underſtan- 


ding. He ſees them not by neceſſity of nature, but from his 


free love of the creatures. He is neither obliged to think of 


| our eſſence, nor of our actions or modalities; but he does fo 


out of his pure, generous and communicative goodneſs. It is 
true that God by his omnipreſence ſees neceſlarily all thatis; 
becauſe all things ly open and bare before him. But this can 


be ſaid only of what is already exiſtent, neceſſary or inevi- 
table; and not of what is contingent, poſſible and free. Be- 


| cauſe as we have already remarked, there is no reality exiſ- 


tent in matters purely poſſible that can be the object of the 
divine perception. When God therefore forms the idea of a 


free creature, he forms that of an intelligence whoſe determi- 
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nations he 1 unconſtrain d; they may be or may not be; 
and conſequently their happening is only contingent and poſ- 
ſible. * Now to ſee in the nature of the creatures, or in his 
own eternal decrees, what is only contingent and poſlible, 
as infallibly future and inevitable, is a perfect contradiction. 
Itis to create and annihilate, to form and deſtroy, to eſtabliſh 
and overturn his object by the fame individual act: it is pro- 
ducing a triangular circle. Wherefore as we do not derogate 
from. the divine omnipotence, by denying that he can pro- 
duce the one, ſo neither do we impeach the divine omniſci- 
ence by denying that he can ſee the other. In both caſes, the 
ideas are incompatible, theit union is impoſſible, and ſo they 
cannot be the objects of the divine power or knowledge. It 
was therefore a ſtrange delirium in the ſchoolmen to attribute 
to God afcience of what was impoſlible to be known, which 
deſtroys liberty, eſtabliſhes an univerſal fatality in nature, and 
ſo deſtroys all God's moral attributes of juſtice, ſanctity and 
goodneſs; and all this under pretext of exalting his knowledge. 
This impoſſible, contradictory idea of preſcience reſembles 
the monſtruous error of Spinoſa. This dark philoſopher or 
Sophiſt, under pretence of exalting God's abſolute plenitude, 
and infinite power, made him contain neceſſarily and produce 
immanently all finite ſubſtances and their modes, juſt fo the 
ſchoolmen, under pretence of exalting God's all- comprehen- 
ſive intelligence and infinite knowledge, make him contain 
neceſſarily, and produce immanently all ideas of finite ſub- 
ſtances and modes: for as we have already remarked, if all 
the collection of finite ideas enter neceſſarily into and com- 


poſe the divine omniſcience; it follows evidently that all the 
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collection of finite ſubſtances muſt enter into atid compoſe the 
divine ſubſtance. We ought always to reaſon· about the acts 
of God's power and will, as about the acts of his underſtan- 
ding. If the laſt be eternal, neceſſary and immanent, thetwo 
firſt muſt be ſo alſo; becauſe God's eternal, neceſſary andim- 
manent power, underſtanding and will act 2 and in- 
ſeparably in; by and with each other. | 
The ſchoolmen will ſay that the ideas, or Pal been of 
God's knowledge are eternal, neceſſary and immanent, where- 
as the ſubſtances that are the effects of his power are tempo- 
rary, free, tranſient productions vf his will, altogether diſtinct 
from God; and therefore that no comparifon ought to be 
made betwixt God's omnipotence and omniſcience. This I 
_ abſolutely deny. They ſuppoſe a principle which they can 
never prove. We have already demonſtrated the contrary. 
The archetypal finite ideas are free productions of God's un- 


derſtanding, as the ectypal finite ſubſtances are free produc- | 


tions of his power. Once more I repeat the ſublime principle. 
We muſt reaſon of all God's acts concerning finite beings ac- 
cording to the rules of analogy. As God might have ſuſ- 
pended for ever the acts of his free power and free love, 
without being impotent or unjuſt; ſo he might have ſuſpen- 
ded for ever the acts of his free knowledge without being 
ignorant. His generous, communicative, free, ang diſinte- 
reſted goodneſs alone engaged him to exert all the three. 
None of theſe acts intereſt neceſſarily the eſſential perfection 
of his nature, and all their effects when compared to his ab- 
ſolute eſſence are nothings. The free production, the free 
knowledge, and the free love of all poſſible finites can make 
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no ion of God's eſſential activity, conſubſtantial 
© wiſdom, and coeſſential love. All the Spinoſian, deiſtical or 
ſcholaſtick errors on this head come from the ſame ſource, a 
profound ignorance of God's ſtill eternity, and of the lumi- 
nous doctrine of the Trinity. Theſe pretended philofophers 
confound God's abſolute eſſence with his relative attributes; 
his immanent a&s with his emanant fecundity; his eſſential 
activity, conſubſtantial image, and coeternal love, with the 
free exerciſe of his creating power, arbitrary knowledge, and 
acceſſory beneficence. Perplexed and and diſſipated by a con- 
fiuſed crowd of ideas, they fancy that the perfection of tho di- 
vine intellect, like that of their own, conſiſts in going out of 
J himſelf to know other objects, and that the completion of 
the divine power, underſtanding and love, demand neceſſari- 
ly, and conſiſt in the producing, knowing, and beatifying 
numberleſd objects without himſelf; all whoſe ideas and eſ- 
ſences, ſubſtances and modes, are but an infinitely little, when 
compared with the infinitely great; an atom that diſappears be- 
fore immenſity, and an abſolute nothing that has no neceſſ- 
ry relation to abſolute infinite. The only cure of theſe wan- 
_ dring ſouls is true recollection, and a thorough converſion of 
all their powers to the boundleſs object that ſurpaſſes all con- 
ception and all expreſſion, and that can be adored therefore 
n ſpirit and in truth only by the ſilence of the mind, as well 
as by that of the mouth. Till they taſte, feel, and practiſe this 
ſpiritual adoration of the ſupreme infinite, they muſt form 
.and forge a God like to themſelves, and ſo remain for ever a 
ſort of miſtaken idolaters as well as incredulous. 
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agents by any fatal preſcienceor predeſtination; yet he knows 
how toaccompliſh infallibly whatever he pleaſes in heaven and 
in earth, by free as well as by neceſſary agents. He has an ab- 
ſolute, ſovereign, incommunicable empire over the heart, and 
will ſooner or later reduce all ſpirits by their free choice to 
the great end for which he created them. As an infinite cen- 
tral pawer he never ceaſes to draw them ;but becauſe he will 
never force their liberty, he proportions, regulates, and fub- 
mits, ſo to ſpeak, the exerciſe of his almighty power to their 
free natures. They very oft ſtop, retard, and reſiſt his divine 
attraction, and by their natural, inherentactivity, deviate from 
the ſtraight lines by which he would conduct them to their 
univerſal center. His long-ſuffering patience is never diſguſ- 
ted; he never abandons them. abſolutely; he purſues them 
through all the wild mazes of their deviation; and tho they 

deſcribe, ſo to ſpeak, by their centrifugal free activity, num} 
berleſs curves of different kinds, yet he knows how to reduce 
them all one day to their almighty ſource. He ſees by one 


ſimple, unſucceſſive act, all their poſſible deviations, and all | 
the combinations of free and neceſſary, of moral and phyſi- 


cal cauſes: but he neither foreſees, foreordains, nor fixes im- 
mutably any one ſucceſſion of events, that can deſtroy their 
free choice. All his action in and upon them depends entire- 
ly upon their co-operation. He foreſees notall that will hap- 
pen, but all that can happen; and provides for all poſſible 
contingencies. This is far more perfect than to foreſee in- 
fallibly, only one ſort of eyents, and exclude all the others, 
by an omnipotent irreſiſtible power, or by refuſing them the 

- graces neceſſary to 20 otherwiſe than they do: for it is a far 
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greater — to be able to execute his final deſigns by 
all ſorts of events, and all ſorts of means poſſible, than by one 
ſeries of means prefixed and predetermined. This would be 
more an effort of power than of wiſdom. It would not be 
infinitewiſdom in God, to govern ſpiritual automata, or intel- 
ligent ſpontaneous machines, that follow abſolutely, certain- 
ly and infallibly all his motions; and that by a paſſive recep- 
tion of his influences and impreſſions, and not a free co-ope- 
ration with him. True wiſdem in us conſiſts in engaging 
without conſtraint. free ae enter into our views, and 
projects, tho' they could dict, oppoſe, and overturn 
them every moment. This prudence in finite minds, is a feeble 
mage of ſupreme wiſdom in the abſolute infinite. He finds 
n the inexhauſtible treaſures of his almighty power, wiſdom 
and goodneſs innumerable reſources and expedients to anſwer. 
all poſlibleevents, and obtain his ends without deſtroying li- 
| berty, whatever be the free determinations of the creatures 
: The deviations may be innumerable, and the means he has 
to reclaim his wandring creatures are infinite. This is the 
admirable oeconomy of divine providence explained i in ſcrip- 
ture, which never repreſents God as acting upon ſpiritual a- 
gents by omnipotent, irreſiſtible wills; but as changing his 
conduct, managing their liberty, and adjuſting his operation 
to all the different motions and variations of their free choice. 
God foreſawall plans poſſible, and all the means to execute 
' the plan he choſe ultimately; but he ſaw theſe means only as 
poſſible, not as future. He did not, ſay I, chuſe thisdeterminate 
ſet of means, ſo that none of them can be defeated, but he 
foreſaw that he could find in his infinite power, wiſdom, and 
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goodneſs, how to accompliſh his end by all theſe different 
means. He faw the infinite curves the creature could deſcribe, 
eer he brought i it freely to its end; and decreed that without 
fixing it to any one ſeries of means he would be attentive to 
all equally, and whatever were its determinations, he could 


at laſt accompliſh infallibly his ultimate deſign, This is a far 
more extenſive idea of providence, than that which ſtakes 


down God to one determinate chainof means, and there- 


by the creature to an invincible fatality. It is therefore ab- 15 


ſolutely falſe, to maintain that all the particular actions, paſs 
ſions and crimes; that all the inſpirations, virtues and gra- 
ces; that all the wandrings, returns and determinations of 
each individual are fo foreſeen, and foreordained that one 
link cannot be broke without diſſolving the whole chain of 
providence. Such a fatal chain far from being neceſſary to 
the accompliſhment of God's great deſigns, would entirely 
deſtroy them, by converting free agents into ſpiritual ma- 
chines. It may be objected that if God foreſees that he can 
abſolutely, certainly and infallibly reduce all lapſed beings to 
the great end of their creation, then this event is abſolutely, 
certainly and infallibly future, and ſono longer free, accor- 
ding to the principles laid down. I anſwer that this laſt event 
of the total re-eſtabliſhment of all beings i is foreſeen, not be- 
cauſe God has forcordained and pre-eſtabliſhed a fixed, immu- 
table order, ſeries and ſucceſſion of means to obtain it; but 
becauſe in the nature of things, it is abſolutely impoſſible that 

finite impotence, folly and malice can for ever ſurmount in- 
finite power, wiſdom and goodneſs. Whatever be the obiti- 
nacy, corruption, and depravity of the creature, God knows 
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how to reclaim it ſooner or later. The end is one, and im- 
mutable, but the means are many and variable; as there can 
be but one ſtraight line, tho there may be numberleſs curves 
drawn betwixt two points. The liberty of the creature con- 
ſiſts in the free choice of one or other of theſe curves, by 
which it deviates, orin a free co-operation with the means for 

rectifying theſe curves; and not in a power to fruſtrate for ever 
the end: which tomaintain would be impious, as well as ab- 
ſurd, as ſhall be fully demonſtrated hereafter. Once more we 
beg our readers to goon, and to examine the whole plan of 
_ providence, e er they judge of its ſeparate parts and branches. 
_ _gtio. Tho“ God does not foreſee, nor forcordain as abſo- 
lutely, certainly, and infallibly future, all the determinations 
of free agents; yet he may foreſee and foretell when he plea- 


ſes, all the natural and neceſſary conſequences of their free 


determinations. Theſche ſees not in his predeterminating de- 
crees; but in the nature of intellectual agents. All intelligent I» 
beings chuſe and act not only infallibly, but even neceſſarily 
according to what appears to them the beſt, ſo long as they 
remain in that perſuaſion. Their freedom conſiſts not in chu- 
ſing at random without any motive or reaſon of preference, 

real or apparent, true or falſe, good or bad; far leſs does it 
conſiſt in a power to prefer what they think actually the worſt 
to what they think abſolutely the beſt. We ſhall fully de- 
monſtrate theſe principles in the courſe of the following work. 
If it be allowed to ſuppoſe them till we prove them, then it 
is plain that when we follow the evil principle rather than 
the good, falſe ſelf-love rather than the true love of God; 
the blind ſenſation of pleaſure, rather than the clear percep- 
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tion of truth, when we reſiſt the divine grace and operation 
in us, when we perſiſt obſtinately in our corruption; It is, T 
fay, certainly, abſolutely, and infallibly ſure that we will al- 
ways prefer terreſtrial to celeſtial good; preſent pleaſure to 
future happineſs, and vice to virtue. In this caſe God may 
foreſee certainly, and foretell infallibly all the natural and ne- 
ceſſary conſequences of theſe determinations in which we re · 
main obſtinately tho freely. Thus he may arrange in devils 
and in wicked men all the natural and neceſſary effects of 
their free deliberate choice; damm up their corruption and 
malice on one ſide, open its ſluices upon another; and with- 
out being the ſource and cauſe of their fin, overrule and direct 
infallibly all the free eruptions of evil in them, to the accom- 
pliſhment of his great deſigns. He does not produce the 
ſource and fountain of evil in them, by any predeterminating 
decrees, partial preteritions or arbitrary refuſal of neceſſary 
graces. But he directs the manifeſtations, the tide, the tor- 


rent and therivulets which flow from this empoiſoned ſource, 


ſo as to draw good from evil, light from darkneſs, and arder 
from diſorder. This is the higheſt effort not only of infinite 
power, but of eternal wiſdom, juſtice and goodneſs; yea far 
ſuperior to creation itſelf when he found nothing to oppoſe 
_ or reſiſt his divine operation. This is God's previſion of, and. 
_ proviſion for the cure and extirpation of moral. evil, while his 
ſanctity remains unſtain d, and the freedom of the creature 
untouched. In this ſenſe God is faid in ſeripture to blind 
6 the minds and harden the hearts of the wicked; to let looſe 
© the devils, and ſend them to deceive mankind.” Theſe ac- 
tions in God cannot regard the firſt ſprings and abſolutely 


i ; 
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free determinations of intellectual agents; but the natural 
neceſſary conſequences, and manifeſtations of the evil prin- 
ciple in them, to which they voluntarily adhere. On the con- 
trary a ſoul entirely given up to the divine will, poſſeſſed with 


the divine ſpirit, and faithful to the divine operation, will no 


doubt follow eternal order, ſo long as it remains in the good 
principle; and it will act not only infallibly but neceſſarily ac- 
cording to what it thinks the beſt. In this caſe God may 


make uſe of it as his prophet, inſtrument, or ambaſſador; ope- 
rate in it and by it as he pleaſes; fœeſee certainly, and foretell 


infallibly what will be the natural and neceſſary conſequences 


of its free determinations. Thus he foreſees in angels and holy 


fouls all the natural and neceſſary effects of their free choice, 
fo that his divine life, light, and love manifeſt themſelves in 
them and by them without deſtroying liberty. He does not 
produce in good men their free moral determinations, but by 
his preventing graces and lights, antecedent to all merit in 


them, he gives them a real, immediate, unchained power of 


conſenting to his divine operations. If they continue faith- 
ful, he augments daily theſe firſt graces, givesthem new ones 
and leads them from light to light, from grace to grace, from 
virtue to virtue; yet ſtill ſo as they follow his motions free- 


ly, and could reſiſt them if they pleaſed; yea very oft they 


do fo, and thus retard his operation. Some of them even af- 


ter having taſted of the heavenly gift, being made partakers 


of the Holy Ghoſt, having reliſhed the good word of God 


and the powers of the world to come, fall away voluntarily, . 


© erucify in themſelves the ſon of God afreſh, put him to o- 
© pen ſhame, (a) extinguiſh the life of Godin the ſoul, dare 
) Heb, VI. 4. f. 6. i | 
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ken the illuminations of the eternal Word, and reject obſti- 
nately all the inſpirations of the divine ſpirit. Thus of elect 
choſen ſouls they become reprobates and caſtaways, by their 
own free deliberate choice and | infidelity: but when devout 

fouls continue faithful, he confummates in them his work; | 
transforms them into his divine i image, purifies, ſanctiſies and 
regenerates them to ſuch a degree that they ſurrender to him 
their liberty and all their powers, ſo that he becomes their wo 
life, light and love, their force, their reaſon and their will, and 
in fine the free but paſſive inſtruments of his holy deſigns. 
His divine attractions, illuminations and inſpirations produce 
efficaciouſly and abſolutely all the good that is in them. Theyt 
have no other merit but that of acquieſcing freely in his o- 
perations. I hey co-operate freely, but it is he alone that 
gives them the ſupernatural power of acting, ſeeing and will- 
ing; they correſpond freely to his action, but they do not pro- 

duce in themſelves efficaciouſly either the love, or the light, 
or the force that enables them to conſent, act, ſee, and will. 
Now this free but paſſive reception of the divine grace is the 
' higheſt exerciſe, of freedom, and leaves no place for vain glo- 
ry, as ſhall be more fully explained hereafter, when we treat 
of grace and liberty. This is God's previſion of and proviſi- 
on for moral good, whereby the almighty power of the crea- 1 
tor never deſtroys the freedom of the creature. In this ſenſe 
muſt be underſtood all the terms of ſcripture concerning ef- 
ficacious grace, and the ſovereign empire God has over holy 
ſouls, to make themthink; will, arid execute whatever he plea- 
ſes. Their free co-operation is ſtill ſuppoſed. It is thus that 
ſovereign wiſdom arranges or diſturbs, ſtops or haſtens, fore 
Y 2 7 
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ſees or foretells all the internal effects or external eruptions of 
our free determinations, without annihilating liberty. The 
ſchoolmen never diſtinguiſh betwixt the primitive ſprings of 
theſe free determinations which God never forces; and their 
neceſſary conſequences, which he ad) uſts, directs, and over- 
rules as he pleaſes. 4 


410. It is true that ſpiritual agents being chin "ay to 
Knud their determinations, and the principles of their acti- 


ons, what God foretells may ſometimes not happen. The 


reaſon is, becauſe all God's predictions with regard to the co- 
operation of free agents are conditional, whether that condi- 


tion be expreſſed or not. This ſcience and prediction of con- 


ditionals is inſinuated and inculcated in many places of ſcrip- 
ture, where God foretells and threatens puniſhments and miſ- 
fortunes that never happen. He very oft advertiſes his crea+ 
tures of the natural and neceſſary conſequences of their cor- 
ruption in order to make them change the principle of their 
conduct. He ſees the precipices into which we hurry ; and 
to hinder us from falling into them, he is repreſented in holy 


{cripture as admoniſhing, threatning, exhorting, requeſting, 


and weeping over his creatures; yea exhauſting as it were all 


the efforts of his power, wiſdom, and goodneſs, without ſuc- 
ceſs; * what could I have done more to my vineyard, fays 


the Holy Ghoſt, and I have not done it. All theſe ſollicitati- 


ons, admonitions and vehement expoſtulations would be uſe- 
leſs if we were not free, and if God acted upon us by omni- 
potent, irreſiſtible wills; ya they would be illuſory, if he fore- 
ſaw from all eternity, that free agents would certainly, infal- 
libly, and abſolutely do what he exhorts them not to * ; 
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| This appears to be the true doctrine of preſcience, which 
Molina broached in the ſixteenth century, but as he did not 
unfold or perhaps comprehend it in all its extent; his diſciples 
ſince have ſo diſguiſed and ſpoiled it by unphiloſophical, con- 
tradictory refinements, that it ſolves none of the objections 
made by freethinkers; | eſtabliſhes fatality, as much as the 
predeſtinarian fictions ; and impeaches the divine veracity and 
goodneſs. The ſyſtem of preſcience that we have unfolded 
when rightly underſtood anſwers all objections, without dark- 
ning the matter by the ſubtleties, palliatives, and ſubterfuges 
of the ſchoolmen. It is by this ſcheme alone that we can con- 
found all the blaſphemies of the Socinians and Epicureans, 
as alſo thoſe of the Fataliſts and predeſtinarians. The two 
firſt maintain that God'can foreſee and foretell none of the - 
actions of free agents; and ſo deny preſcience. Thetwo laſt 
aſſert that God ſees all the determinations of intellectual a- 
gents in his own abſolute will, and ſo deſtroy liberty» The 
true midſt betwixt theſe two extremes conſiſts in maintaining 
that God can and does foreſee; foreordainand execute what- 
ever he pleaſes in heaven or in earth; but that he neither fore- 
ſees nor foreordains as infallibly future what he leaves to 
the free choice of intellectual agents; becauſe this is repug- 
nant and contradictory. Far be it from us to maintain the 
wild Socinian or Epicurean error, that God leaves the world 
to the government of ſecond cauſes, gives at firſt natural powers 
to free agents, and lets every one of them exęrt them as he 
pleaſes without overruling them, preſiding over them, and 
conducting them at laſt infallibly to his great ends. Farther 
yet be it from us to make the whole univerſe a maſs of mate - 
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rial and immaterial machines, that follow abſolutely, inevi- 
tably and certainly whatis fixed by infallible preſciences and 
predeterminating decrees. The former deny providence; the 
latter deſpoil God of all his moral attributes, ſanctity, juſtice 
and goodneſs. The one makes God a careleſs, indolent be- 
ing; the other makes him a cruel, tyrannical monſter. 

n. 1. 
ng preſcience 1 is that attribute in God, * which he 
foreſees all the means neceſſary to accompliſh infallibly in his 


Creatures the eternal deſigns of his wiſdom and love, without 


* forcing their liberty; and conſequently it is not an eternal, ne- 
ceſlary, coexiſtent knowledge or view of all future contin- 
gencies in the divine mind; far leſs an infallible abſolute pre- 
_ viſion of every thing that is to come to paſs in God's prede- 
terminating decrees. 
COR. II. | 
Hencewe ſee how to reconcile in God all the three ſcien- 
ces taught in the ſchools. He ſees what he leaves abſolutely 
free in ſpiritual agents only as poſſible, by a ſcience of ſimple 
intelligence, He ſees whathe has abſolutely decreed to ac- 
compliſh, by a ſcience of viſion; he ſees in fine all the neceſ- 


_ tary conſequences of our free determinations by a middle ſei- 
ence or of conditionals. \ 


| COR. III. 

Hence the Leibnitan ſcheme of pre-&tabliſhed harmony 
is but a diſguiſed fatality. According to that German philo- 
ſopher God by his preſcience foreſees all the poſſible plans 
and combinations of things that could «ver happen; and he 
choſe byan abſolute decree one of theſe plans, as the beſtand 
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moſt proper to manifeſt his perfections. He decreed by a poſi- 
tive, abſolute, uncontroulable will that one fixed, determinate, 
immutable chain of poſſibles ſhould happen rather than any 
bother; becauſe he knew that this ſele& ſeries of events was 
the propereſt to diſplay his glorious attributes. Thus all evil, 
moral and phyſical, temporal and eternal enter d into this 
pre- eſtabliſhed plan; was foreſeen, prepared and foreordained 
to bring about the harmony of the whole. "Thus tho' in the 
nature of things a quite other ſucceſſion of events might have 
happened, yet according to the divitie choice and pre-eſtabli- 
ſhed harmony, nothing could happen but what happens, and 
in theſame order and manner that it happens. This as we have 
proved is everſive of all free agency. 
_— 5: 
Hence be Moliniſt, Arminian and mitigated ſcheme a- 
bot preſcience leads to fatality, and is deſtructive of liber- - 
ty, as woll as that of the Thomiſts, Janſeniſts, and predeſti- 
narians. The one is but a palliative remedy; the other is a di- 
rect impiety; and therefore that mutual hatred, rancour; and ; 
perſecution betwixt theſe two ſects, is altogether the effect of 
ignorance, paſſion or political views. They are equally miſ- 
taken and pityable: all true philoſophers ought to be aſhamed 
| > of ſuch ſcandalous exceſſes as are on both ſides. 
5 Ci Ro} Wot 
Hence God never bounds or deſtroys the ah activity 
and eſſential freedom of finite intelligences, by any infallible 
preſcience, or predeterminating decrees. Thus we have exa- 
mined God's foreknowledge of things figite, letus now con- | 
' Hlider his communicative goodnels to finite, 
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PROPOSITION XXIV. 


| God's deſign | in creating finite een 
could only be to make them eternally happy in 


ge and love of his nn per- 


$421 DEMONSTRATION. 
God deſires neceſſarily the ſupreme happineſs of all Gnite | 
intelligences (a); the ſupreme happineſs of all finite intelli- 
|  genices conſiſts in the knowledge and love of the abſolute infi- 
— nite (b): therefore God's deſign in creating finite intelligen- 
ces muſt be to make nem eternally happy in the OI 
and love of his boundle s perfections. 


„ 


All reaſonable agents a& for an end. This end muſt be 
either doing good to themſelves, or to others. God's deſign 
in creating could not be to do good to himſelf; and therefore 
it muſt be to do good to others. Self-ſufficient he could have. 
no intereſted view in creating. Inſinitely perfect in the gene- 
ration of his eternal image; infinitely happy in the proceſſi- 
on of the Holy Ghoſt, his communicative goodneſs could 
have no other end, but the felicity of finite intelligences. | 
Nothing therefore is more abſurd than to ſay with Spino- 
fa, that God acts without deſign. This is ſaying that infinite 
kxeaſon acts without reaſon, As the deſign of that ſophiſt was 
C to rob the divine nature of his wiſdom, juſtice and goodnels, \ 


(a) Cor. 3. 4. and 9 s. of this BO 
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and rednes ot Gofs anribuivoyitur ofa babies - 
power; he gives a falſe ſenſe tothe word End. To act for an 
end, ſays he, denotes indigence. In this ſenſe we grant that 
God does not act for an end; for he wants nothing of hiscrea- 
tures, and deſires nothing of them but whatis conducive, ne- 
ceſſary, and eſſential to their own happineſs. "This Spinoſian 
idea of final cauſes came from the fooliſh doctrine of the 
ſchoolmen, who maintain'd that God acted for his glory in 
creating ; as if he had views of augmenting it, by the homage 
of the creatures. God's glory conſiſts in his free, generous, 
* diſintereſted, communicative goodneſs. He does not want our 
adoration; his perfection is not increas'd by our virtues, nor 
diminiſh'd by our crimes. He intereſts himſelfin one and the 
other, only becauſe the one advances and the other retards the 
Aopreme perfection of our natures. In this ſenſe we may me 
with Lucretius, of the divine nature | 
© Tpſa ſuis pollens opibus, nihil indiga noſtri, 
Nec bene pro-meritis capitur, nec tangitur ira. Si 
Spinoſa denys final cauſes for another reaſon, becauſe, ſays 4 
he, all flows from God by neceſſity of nature: bub ſuppoſing 
this were ſo, yet neceſſary action does not hinder reaſonable 
action. Tho God loves himſelf neceſſarily, yet he is deter- 
mined to this love by the knowledge he has of his own infi- 
nite perfection. He does not love himſelf by a blind inſtinct, 
but by a rational and wiſe, tho neceſſary motive. He loves 
himſelf neceſſarily, becaule his reaſon for loving is infinite, 
yea abſolutely infinite; and as nothing can be added togt, he 
cannot but be determined by it. He loves all other beings 
freely, becauſe the reaſon of loving is figite, and ſo he is not 
S 1 2 | 
RG | | | 3 2 
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determined to it by neceſſity of nature. Whether then God 
acts freely in the production of finite, or in the generation of 
the Logos and proceſſion of the Holy Ghoſt, he is ſtill deter- 
mined, freely, or neceſſarily, by a reaſon. For to ſuppoſe an 
infinite underſtanding that wills and acts without reaſon, is to 
ſuppoſe the moſt perfect intelligence "_ without intelli- 
gence; which is a contradiction. 
Spinoſa maintains inthe third place that t to act for an end, 
ſuppoſes the employing of interveening means; and that this 
is impotency. I anſwer that this is true when the effect is im- 
mediately dependent upon the divine power and efficacy; but 
not when the effect ſuppoſes the co-operation of ſecond cauſes. 
Spinoſa ſuppoſes from the beginning that the free producti- 
on of finite is impoſſible; that creation is a chimera; and that 
the production of a free creature is a contradiction. He proves 
not and can never prove either of theſe three ſuppoſitions. 
We have demonſtrated already the falſhood of the two for- 
| mer, and ſhall very ſoon demonſtrate that of the laſt. Now if 
3 the idea of a free agent, of an intelligence that can be happy 
by love and by free love, be poſſible; then God cannot act 
upon it by omnipotent wills; and ſo muſt make uſe of inter- 
mediate ſecondary means to beatify it; that is, of its own free 
correſpondence and co-operation. 
FSHßpinoſa adds in the fourth place that it is contrary to the 
nature of an infinitely perfect being to deſire any thing but 
hat ĩt actually poſſeſſes. We grant that this is true with re- 
hrs o God's neceſſary, eſſential, immanent acts; but abſo- _ 
lutely falſe with regard to his free, acceſſory, and emanant 
ones. God produces and loves nothing neceſlarily but his e- 
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ternal image and Holy Ghoſt. He wills the exiſtence and de- 
fires the perfection of his finite images bya free act, which 
no ways intereſts his eſſential happineſs and perfection. De- 
fire is a defect only in fo far as itdenotes want; but it is a per- 
fection when it proceeds from a principle of communicative 
goodnels, ſuperabundant I and generous benefi- 
cence. 

Spinoſa concludes that the ſource ofall our errors on this 
head, comes from our not following the geometrical method, 
which inveſtigates the eſſence of things, and not their final 
cauſes. If the mathematical method inveſtigates the eſſence 
of things, it muſt contain the doctrine of final cauſes; ſince 
the eſſence of all intellectual agents, ſuppoſes acting for an 
end. Mathematicks inveſtigatg only the relations and pro- 
perties of magnitudesand numbers, and treat onlyof neceſſa- 
ry and immutable truths. But philoſophy examines not only, 
the nebeſſary immutable eſſence or relations of things, but 
their free contingent exiſtence; and ſo muſt embrace the doc- 
trine of final cauſes. As Spinoſa denied that there was any 
thing contingent, he was obliged to deny final cauſes; but 
"= hisprinciples and conſequences are equally falſe. All 
is ſuppoſed, and nothing demonſtrated in his ſyſtem. 

. 

Hence the Carteſians by baniſhing the doctrine of ſinal 
cauſes from philoſophy, directly Favour one of the worſt parts 
of Spinoſiſm: to attempt the explaining the phenomena of na- 


ture, without the intervention of a ſupreme intelligence that 


acts with deſign is the high-road to atheiſm. It is only by 
_ the doctrine of final cauſes reſtored, that men can become 
Wl „ 
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true philoſophers and divines, : as will appear from the whole 
amd of this eflay. | 
COR. 11. 
Henice we have a full Jeindaſratcn of liberty. If God 
has no other endin producing finite intelligences, butto make 
them happy; if their felicity conſiſts in. the contemplation 
and love of his boundleſs perfections; if they do not at pre- 
ſent enjoy this happineſs; then this privation muſt low from 
ſome quality in them by which they can correſpond with or 
reſiſt the deſigns of God; and this is freedom. 
Nane Mt, d 
Hence according to the ſimple light of natural . all 
thoſe who teach that God can never during any period of e- 
ternity, reduce his moſt rebellious creatures to the love of or- 
der, ſuppoſe that God may be cternally fruſtrated in the ac- 
compliſhment of his ſole end in creating; they favour the wild, 
Manichean notion of an eternal, invincible, indeſtructible 
principle of evil; and deny at once God's infinite power, wiſ- 
dom and goodneſs; ſince they ſuppoſe that finite impotence, 
folly and malice can for ever reſiſt and ſurmount all the di- 
vine efforts to reclaim them. 
| en v. 8 
Hence God could not produce immediately in finite intel- 


'  Hgences without any reaſon, a perpetual ſeries of ideas, ſen- 


fations, and perceptions, that turn them off from their almigh- 
ty original, and from the great deſigns he had in creating them. 
This would be contradicting himſelf, and fo acting without 

wiſdom and gs | 
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PROPOSITION: XXV. 


Eternal providence deſires, wills, and em- 
ploys continually all the means neceſſary to lead 
intelligent creatures to their ultimate and ſu- 

preme happineſs. | 
DEMONSTRATION. 

Eternal providence is that almighty wiſdom, goodneſs and 
power, by which God knows, wills and employs all the means 
neceſſary to accompliſh his deſigns in creating (a); God's de- 
ſign in creating was to make all intelligent natures happy in the 
knowledge and love of his infinite perfections, which is their 
ultimate and ſupreme felicity (b): therefore eternal providence 
knows, wills, and employs, continually all the means neceſ- 


ſary to lead his intelligent creatures to their ultimate and ſu- 
preme happineſs. 


SCHOLIUM 


Thoſe who * not know 2 doctrine of ſinal cauſes, nor 
the deſigns of God in creating, nor the love he has for his 
intelligent images, nor the intimate manner by which he is 
preſent to them, are very much puzzled how to give a demon- 
{tration of providence; butone whoriſes up to firſt principles, 
and ſhews that God is preſent every where, that he created 
finite intelligences only to make them happy, that he knows 
all their ſituations, and that he deſires their felicity, can no 
more doubt of eternal providence than he can doubt if a fa- 
4 Def. 5. of this Book. (b) Prop. XXIV. 
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ther that lives continually with his children, loves them ten- 
derly, knows all their inclinations, and has a full power to 
make their fortunes, can negle&t their education, and leave 
them miſerable. 

The wild Epicurean notion adopted by me Deiſts, as if - 
God abandon'd the world tothe government of ſecond cau- 
ſes, free agents, and natural powers, flows from their not un- | 
derſtanding the great principles already demonſtrated ; God's 
end in creating, his manner of preſerving, his omnipreſent ac- 
tivity through the whole creation; they ſuppoſe that God 
can be ſeparated from his work; that the creatures can ſub- 
ſiſt and be happy, enjoy beingand well-being when detach'd 
from their ſource; they deny God's infinite activity, wiſdom 
and goodneſs, as if he was ſo entirely occupied within him- 
ſelf as not to intcreſt himſelf in his creation. "They have no 
notion of the nature of God eternally active, that preſerves 
and beatifies hiscreatures by his continual omnipotent effica- 
cy, influence and communicative goodneſs. 

The conſequences of the predeſtinarian doctrine are yet 
far more impious and blaſphemous. The Epicureans and ſome 
Socinians ſeem to deny God's relative attributes, and make 
him an indolent careleſs God; but the predeſtinarians make 
him a cruel, malicious, Manichean evil principle, and deſtroy 
all his moral perfections; ſince they maintain that he aban- 
dons the far greateſt part of mortals to eternal miſery by free 
choice, and arbitrary preterition, without allowing them the 
graces neceſſary to conduct them to the ultimate end of their 
creation. A being that loves eſſentially all his creatures, and 
that deſires neceſſarily the happineſs of what he loves (2), a 

(a) Cor. 3. and 4. of Prop, XVI. 
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being that had no other deſign in creating but to make them 
happy for ever and ever in the knowledge and love of his 
boundleſs perfections (a); a being that knows, wills, and em- 
ploys continually all the means neceſſary to lead all his intel- 
ligent creatures without exception to their ultimate and ſu- 
preme happineſs (b) can never become indifferent about them, 
ceaſe to interreſt himſelf in them, and abandon them to ever- 
laſting miſery. He can never be diſguſted with their imper- 
fections; he can never take any pleaſure in their ſufferings ; 
all his puniſhments therefore muſt be remedies; and all his 
ſeverities ſalutary cures. He muſt always be ready to pardon 
if the creature be convertible. He can never ceaſe to pity and 
ſuccour, but when his remedies become uſeleſs, and the pa- 
tient incurable, which we ſhall ſhow to beimpoſlible. Theſe 
are the natural and neceſſary conſequences that reſult from 
the very nature and definition of infinite goodneſs; and if 
there be any &tpreſſions in ſcripture that ſeem to intimate 
the contrary, they may and muſt be interpreted in another 
ſenſe than the predeſtinarians give to dem; ; as ſhall be de- 
monſtrated hereafter. 4 
= e M1 | 
Hewes in all times, in all places, and in all ſituations, al- 
mighty providence * enlightens every man that comes into the 
world, and refuſes to none of his creatures fallen or un- 
fallen the helps neceſſary to conduct them to, or confirm them 
in the knowledge and enjoyment of their ultimate and ſu- 
preme happineſs. Nothing therefore derogates more from 
the divine wiſdom and goodneſs than to maintain 8 ſome 


(a) Prop. XXIV. (b) Prop. XXV. 
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ſupetficial philoſophers, that there is any one nation or fa- 
vage in the world, that has not at ſome time or other in his 
life an idea of God, and of a firſt cauſe, of moral good and e- 
vil, of virtue and vice, ſufficient to excite him to the ſearch and 
knowledge of his almighty original, or at leaſt to the deſire of 
being enlightened and beatified by that univerſal wiſdom and 
goodneſs that diffuſes its rays over all created intelligences. 
Such ſavages may indeed be incapable of expreſſing their ideas 
and ſentiments, of reaſoning upon them in a philoſophical 
manner, and drawing from them metaphyſical principles and 
conſequences: but all of them, even the moſt barbarous, the 
moſt idolatrous, and the moſt ſuperſtitious, have felt more 
or leſs the rays, influences, and illuminations of that uni- 
verſal light, that enlightens every man that © comes into the 
world. 
COR. II. 

ae to maintain with the Fataliſt doctors that out of 
© the pale of the viſible church, there are no graces; that of 
old all the Pagan world; and at preſent all thoſe, that are de- 
prived of the light of the goſpel were then, and are now left 
in a ſtate of abſolute darkneſs, and abandoned to eternal 
damnation, is a wild, abſurd, Phariſaical error, that deſtroys 
all God's moral attributes, and thereby leads to the higheſt 
incredulity and contempt of all reveal'd religion, 

COR. III. 

Hence tho' there were no revelation, yet we might be aſ- 
ſured from the natural ideas we have of infinite goodneſs, that 
God's mercies endure for ever, and that he is always ready to 
pardon ifthecriminaldeteſtsand quits its crimes, Itis therefore 
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a poor, weak reaſoning in ſome to prove the neceſlity of re- 
vealed religion, by this frivolous argument, that without a 
ſupernatural revelation, we could not be aſſured after fin, that 
God is appeaſable. This poor inſignificant notion degrades 
and humanizes the deity, as if he could be really incenſed, an- 
gry, or altered by our vices; honour'd, beatify'd or perfec- 
ted by our yetues. He intereſts himſelfin one or t'other only 
as the former retard, and the latter contribute to the ſupreme 
felicity and perfection of our nature. All that ſcripture ſays 
on this head is purely metaphorical, and ſignifies only; as we 
ſhall ſhow, the infinite oppoſition there is betwixt the divine 
purity and the everſion of eternal order. God has an irrecon- 
cileavle averſion to ſin, but he never hates the ſinner. | 


GENERAL SCHOLIUM. 


Thus I have endeavoured toilluſtrate the three attributes 
of the Godhead relative to finite; creating power, divine om- 
niſcience, and communicative goodneſs; which with the three 
abſolute attributes of the Godhead, generating activity, con- 
fubſtantial wiſdom, and coeſſential love, explain d in the firſt 
book comprehend all we know of the eternal, ſelf-exiſtent, 
infinite mind. We muſt never confound the relative proper- 
ties, with the abſolute attributes of the deity; nor God's im- 
manent with his emanant acts; nor his generating activity, 
with his creating power; nor his conſubſtantial Word, with 
the intelligible world; nor the proceſſion of the Holy Ghoſt, 

with his communicative beneficence. The former are ne- 


ceſſary, immutable, eternal, immanent, and unſucceſſive acts. 


The latter are free, variable, temporary, emanant, and arbi- 
Aa | 


i | 
| a 
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trary acts. The former are conſubſtantial perſonalities: the 
latter are free modes of the divine eſſence, which he might 
have for ever ſuſpended; becauſe the exerciſe of theſe acts 
was not neceſſary to the perfection of his nature. For this 
reaſon an ancient writer (a) calls creating power an effluence 
of thedivine virtue; emanant wiſdom, a reflexion from the di- 
vine light; and communicative bounty, a picture of the divine 
goodneſs. Now it is certain that the effluence, the reflexion 
and the picture of a thing, are diſtin& from the thing itſelf, 
Wherefore the arbitrary, tranſient, free, emanant acts, qua- 
litys, and modes of the divine mind, may be diſtinguiſhed 
from his eſſential, immutable, neceſſary, immanent acts, hy- 
poſtaſes and perſonalities. This the ſchooolmen never advert 
to, and this has occaſioned innumerable miſtakes in theolo- 
gy and philoſophy ; as ſhall be more fully unfolded in the fol- 
lowing book. 
(a) Wiſdom, Chap. VII. v. 25. and 26. 


END OF THE SECOND BOOK. 
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DEFINITION S. 


E ſhall uſe the term $81MPLE PICTURES, for ſuch 


repreſentations of a being, as have and can have no 
knowledge of themſelves, nor of any other beings, and that 


1 


repreſent their original only by their dee forms, and 


not by their eſſential attributes. 


2. LIVI xo IMAGES tallin like manner be uſed for ſuch 
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repreſentations of a being, as are capable of knowing them- 
ſelves, and their original, and ſuch as repreſent it in the near- 
>, men res, and | perfeet manner. 


AXIOM S.) 15 


1. An * may be repreſented either by a living! image, 
or by a ſimple picture. 

2. What is eſſentially intelligent cannot be repreſented in 
a direct, immediate, and perfect manner by whatis abſolutely 
unintelligent and inſenſible. 

3. The living image of a being, that is eſſential love, can- 
not be abſolutely incapable of love. | 

4. What is eſſentially free cannot be repreſented i in a per- 
fe, immediate, direct manner by what is abſolutely neceſſi- 
tated, forc'd, and enſlav d. 

5. Infinite activity cannot be WOO by abſolute i in- 
action, and paſſivity. 

6. Matter inreſt is as much matter as matter in motion. 

7. No being ean exiſt without its eſſential qualities, and 
properties, 


SCHOLIUM. 


Thoſe who enter deeply into themſelves, and then lens 
broad into the univerſe to examine by ſenſation and reflecti- 
on what are the beings of which nature is compoſed, will 
ſoon diſcover from within, a ſelf-conſcious being that is ca- 
pable of receiving different ideas, forming different judg- 
ments, and loving Aierent obje&s; and from without an cx- 
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tended being that is capable of different figures, diviſions and 
motions; while it has no appearances of perception, reaſon 

and yolition. No man dares ſay to himſelf that the mettal, 
the marble, or the wood of a ſtatue; that thecanvaſs, oils and 
colours of a picture; that the paper, ink and pencil of a gra- 
ver; feel, know and love the hand of the workman that gives 
them their beautiful forms and proportions; or the ſine qua- 
litys of the originals which they repreſent. From hence all 
men of found and ſolid ſenſe will naturally conclude / chat the 
ſelf-conſcious being, and the extended one, muſt be diſtinct 
ſubſtances; and that the former might exiſt, tho the latter 
were altogether annihilated. 

Two ſorts of men however, whoſe characters are quite 
different nay contrary, unſatisfied with what natural and com- 
mon ſenſe dictates to the far greateſt part of mankind, have 
endeavoured to render theſe concluſions ſuſpected of falſ- 
hood by their ſubtle refinements, or by their groſs imagina- 
tions. The one pretend that all is ſpirit, and the other that 
all is matter. The former accuſtomed to too much abſtracti- 
on, doubt of the exiſtence of bodies; the latter immerſed in 
their ſenſes fancy that all is corporeal. Thus the empire of 


philoſophy was ever divided in all ages into two ſects, the I- 


dealiſts and the Materialiſts; tho' they took different names in 


different countries and ages; and expreſſed themſelves in dif- 
ferent terms; yet their ideas and principles were much the 


fame. 


The Idealiſts pretend that all created ſubſtances being re- 
preſentative of the divine perfections, there can be no real 
matter, which being eſſentially Ie unintelligent, and 
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incapable of all deſire, cannot repreſent him that is infinite 
activity, intelligence and love; that all the ideas, perceptions, 
and ſenſations we have of extenſion, figure and motion, are 
excited in us immediately by God himſelf; that material ſub- 
ſtances can never act by a phyſical influence upon intelligent 
beings; and from theſe three principles they conclude that 
there is and can be no third ſubſtance beſide God and finite 
ſpirits, call'd matter. 

The Materialiſts on the contrary maintain that motion 
is eſſential to matter; that intelligence and extenſion are pro- 
perties of the ſame ſubſtance; ſome of them alſo alledge that 
freedom is a chimerical, impoſſible and contradictory qua- 
lity; and from theſe thfee principles conclude that all ſub- 
ſtances are neceſſarily extended or material. 

Tho' theſe two ſentiments appear contradi ctory, yet they 
both equally tend toSpinoſiſm. For if once we ſuppoſe that there 
is and can be but one ſort of ſubſtances, it is eaſy from thence 
to paſs to the belief that there is but one only ſubſtance in na- 
ture, which is the eſſence of the Spinoſian ſcheme. It is of 
great conſequence therefore to confute both theſe ſyſtems, 
and to prove, firſt, againſt the defenders of each, that God can 
create two ſorts of ſubſtances material and immaterial, whoſe 
eſſential properties, are not only different, but contradictory 
and incompatible. We ſhall ſhow in the next place againſt the 
Materialiſts that motion is not eſſential to matter; and that 
intelligence and extenſion cannot be properties of the ſame 
ſubſtance, We ſhall endeavour to prove in the laſt place a- 


- gainſtthe Idealiſts, that God cannot be the immediate author 


of A ideas, ſenſations and perceptions we have of matter; 


i 


and that he may give to his material pictures, and immaterial 
images a real, phyſical activity by which they can act recipro- 
cally upon each other. 


PRO POSITION XXVI. 


God can repreſent himſelf externally either 
by living images or by ſimple pictures. 
D EMONSTRATTION. 
Creation is a repreſentation of God in things external (a); 
an original may be repreſented both by living images and by 
ſimple pictures (b): therefore God can thus repreſent himſelſ 
both by living images, and by ſimple pictures. 


5 


Infinite power, wiſdom and goodneſs may be repreſented 
either in a direct, immediate, perfect manner by the eſſen- 
tial attributes of beings capable of thought, reaſon and love; 
or in a more indirect, remote, and leſs perfect manner, by 
the acceſſory forms communicated to beings that are abſo- 
lutely incapable of thinking, reaſoning and willing. Thus the 
powers, ſentiments, and virtues of one mind may be repre- 
ſented by ſimilar perfections, qualities, and diſpoſitions in an- 
other. Thus alſo intellectual properties may be repreſented 
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by the figures and colours given to matter. For this reaſon _ 


the ſacred oracles repreſent ſpirits as the living images of the 
moſt high; and the material univerſe as his ſhadow or pic- 
ture. Thus Moſes ſays © that God created man ee to 


(a) Prop. XXI. (b) Ax. 1. of thisbook. 
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© his own likeneſs, and after his own image (a). The royal 
prophet teaches that the material heavens declare God's 
glory (b). The apoſtle of the Gentiles adds, that the invi- 
ſible perfections of God, even his eternal power and godhead 
are clearly ſeen and underſtood by the things that were 
made (e). The ſame apoſtle affirms that the things which 
are ſeen were made according to the model of things invi- 
* ſible (d), as the Greek original and Latin verſion may be 
rendered ; for the Engliſh tranſlation is not intelligible. 
This then is the ſcripture doctrine of the creation, that in- 
telligent natures are living inſages of the deity; and the mate- 
rial world only a ſhadow or picture of what is inviſible : where- 
fore thisſublime and eaſy notion that God can repreſent him- 
ſelf from without by living images, and ſimple pictures is e- 
qually conformable to reaſon and revelation. I do not intend 
to conclude from this principle alone, that the ſimple pictures 
and the living images are quite different ſubſtances. This I ſhall 
endeavour to demonſtrate afterwards by another principle. 
All I pretend to prove here is, that ſuppoſing the intelligent 
ſubſtance were extended, yet there muſt be two quite dif- 
. ferent ſpecies's of extended ſubſtances; ſince the one repre- 
ſents God only as a ſimple picture, and the other as a living 
image. ; = 
COR. TI. | 
Hence we have a moſt noble idea of nature produced. It 
is compoſed of innumerable living images, and of beautiful 
| (a) Gen, chap. 1. v. 26. and chap. 5. v. 1 Wiſdom ch. 2. v. 23. Eccleſiaſtic. 


ch. 17.v. 3. 1. Cor. ch. 11. v. 7. Coloſſ. ch. 3. v. 10, (b) Pfal. 19. v. 1. 
(c) Rom. ch. 1. v. 20. (d) Hebr, ch. 1 1. v. 3. 3 
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pictures of the divine perfections. The material univerſe is 
an immenſe theatre with glorious paintings or decorations, 
by which God diſplays for ever and ever his power, wiſdom 
and goodneſs. Spirits are living, lively images or actors upon 
this great theatre, that are capable of knowing, loving and 
enjoying the original. Wherefore in the following eſſay by 
the ſimple pictures we denote the material world; and by the | 
living a REY univerſe of ſpirits. 
COR. 11. 

Hence this great principle is a fruitful ſource from W 
we may derive all the eſſential properties and ſpecifitk diſſe- 
rences of ſpirit and matter. "The moſt part of errors in phi- 
loſophy come from mens endeavouring to judge of the dif- 
| ferences and relations of things, either by ſome imagined i- 
deas of their intimate eſſences, or by the ſenſations they pro- 
duce in us. We have no adequate ideas of the former, and 
the latter is not always a proof evenof their exiſtence. The 
true ſource of demonſtration, is the perfections of the cauſe, 
compared with the perceptions of the effect; and the deſigns 
God had in creating along with the ſenſations produced in 
us. We ſhall therefore deduce from the combination of theſe 
two, all theprincipal properties of ſpirit; and then inveſtigate 
thoſe of matter. 4 


IS 


PROPOSTTYr oo N XA. 


The living images of the divinity do not ex- 
iſt in ſpace by diffuſion of parts. 


Bb 
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| DEMONSTRATION. 4, 

The divine eſſence is not extended by diffuſion of parts a); J 
hing i images repreſent the original in the neareſt, moſt di- 
rect, perfect and lively manner (b): therefore the living ima- 
ges of the divinity do not exiſt in ſpace by diffuſion of Parts. ö 


S HOL IU M. 


We have fully demonſtrated in the firſt book that infinite 
ſpace is not a property of the divine nature; that the ſupreme 
infinite is preſent to all beings without extenſion or diffuſion; 
and that we muſt allow this omnipreſence tho' we cannot 
comprehend it. It is therefore abſolutely falſe that there can 
be no unextended ſubſtarxes, /and that ſpace is neceſſary to 
the exiſtence of all beings. Now ſince the ſupreme, abſolute 
infinite does not exiſt in ſpace, nor by diffuſion of parts, it is 
plain that his living images may and muſt exiſt without ex- 
tenſion; and therefore are of a ſimple, uncompounded, indi- 
viſible nature. This principle of reaſoning founded upon the 
reſemblance of the living imageto its almighty original is quite 
unknown to vulgar metaphyſicians, and ſcholaſtick divines. 
It is as we have already remarked, impoſlible to deduce the 
properties of finite in a natural, eaſy manner, but from the 
attributes of infinite. Till we ſee the intimate eſſence of 
things in God himſelf, and behold him face to face in ano- 
ther life, the ſureſt way to inveſtigate their properties is by the 
rules of analogy, deduced from this capital, fundamental, lu- 
minous truth, that creation isa repreſentation of Godin things 
external, more or leſs ſimilar to the ſupreme archetype. 'The 


(a) Prop. VIII, (b) Def. 2. ofthis Book. _ "he 


— 
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ancient Greeks of the Platonic and Pythagoric ſchools, the 
ancient Egyptians, Perſians, Indians, and Chineſe were full 
of this principle; as will be ſhewn in the ſecond part _ 
work. | 


C OR. I. 

Hence e ſimplicity, and indvviſbility of eſſence 
are neceſſary, eſſential, inſeparable attributes of ſpirit. All 
ideas, ſimilitudes and conceptions of the living image that de- 
den, any oe theſe three properties are falſe and abſurd. 

COR. 11. 

Hence to PETS that extenſion and intelligence can be 
properties of the ſame ſubſtance is a falſe hypotheſis, that has 
no. foundation in true principles ; we ſhall ſhow afterwards 
that theſe two attributes are nen and incompatible. 


PROPOSITION XXVII. 


The living images of the divinity muſt be ef- 
ſentially active or capable of action. | 
DEMONSTRATION. 

Creation is a repreſentation of God from without (a); God 
is eſſentially active (b): infinite activity cannot be repreſen- 
ted by abſolute ination and paſlivity (c). Therefore the li- 
ving images of the-deity mult be — . e 


— active. 


SCHOLIUM. 


We have already ſhown chat God muſt be ſl entially, ne- 


(4) Prop, XX. () Prop. _ x ofthe ſame. (e) Ax. 5, 
2 
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ceſſarily and immanently active antecedent to all production 
of other beings without him, that he produced in himſelf an 
eternal infinite effect and object. Now according to the im- 
mutable laws of analogy betwixt the living image; and the 
almighty original, if God deſigned to be repreſented without 
himſelf, in the moſt lively, dire& and immediate manner, it 
follows neceſſarily, that this living image muſt alſo be eſſenti- 
ally, neceſſarily and 1 I do not yet ſpeak of 
its emanant activity, by which it can act upon other beings 
diſtinct from itſelf; I ſpeak only of its immanent, inherent, eſ- 
ſential activity by which it can act upon itſelf. We ſhall exa- 
mine very ſoon wherein this immanent activity conſiſts, and 
what are its effects. All I pretend toſhow now is, that by vir- 
tue of the ſoul's immediate, direct reſemblance to the great 
archetype, it muſt be eſſentially active within itſelf. 

1 1. 7-07 

Hence it is abſolutely falſe that ſpirit as body, is of itſelf 
entirely paſſive, till God a& upon it, move it, and animate it, 
ſince it has in itſelf an eſſential fund of activity, diſtin& from 
God's immediate action. 

88 „ e. 41. 

Hence we muſt never confound the natural, inherent, co- 
eſſential activity of the creature, with the ſupernatural, com- 
municated, acceſſory action of God upon it. We ſhall now 
examine wherein this immanent activity of ſpirit conſiſts, 
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PROPOSITION XXIX. 


The living images of the divinity muſt be in- 
telligent and reaſonable. - 
DEMONSTRATION. 

God is eſſentially intelligent and the ſovereignreaſon (a); 
what is eſſentially intelligent and reaſonable cannot be re- 
preſented in a lively, direct, immediate, and perfect manner, 
by what is abſolutely unintelligent and inſenſible (b): there- 
fore the living images of the divinity muſt be intelligent * 
reaſonable. 


F HO 


SGSod knos himſelf and all his works, their reſemblances, 
differences, and propertys: therefore ſpiritual beings muſt 
be capable of knowing him and all his productions. They 
cannot create as God does the objects themſelves, nor form 
ideas of them, unleſs the ſame objects act upon them; but 
when they have received thoſe ideas, they may compare them, 
combine them, judge of them, and diſcover their mutual re- 
lations, differences and properties. This is what we call con- 
ception, or reaſon; and this conception is action, yea action 
in the higheſt degree. It is an immanent, inherent, innate 
activity, inſeparable from, and conſubſtantial with the mind. 
From this comparing, combining, and reflecting upon our 
own ideas, ariſe all our general and abſtra& notions, whether 
.of God or the creatures, of the divine attributes or of the 
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properties of things finite. The ſoul by virtue of this innate, 


immanent, coeſſential activity, may conſider objects as ſimilar 
or diſſimilar, as equal or unequal, as concordant or diſcordant, 
and thus reflect upon their common properties, without any 
diſtinctions, ſpecialities, or limitations, that bound them to 
this or that particular object or individual. As God by con- 
templating his own attributes, forms in his divine under- 
ſtanding the archetypal ideas of all beings he can produce; 
ſo the mind by reflecting upon its own modes forms to itſelf 


general, abſtract ideas of all kinds, and of all the . 


ings it has already perceived. The difference is, that God 
conceives, creates and produces theſe archetypal ideas in his 
all-comprehenfive mind; whereas we only combine or other- 
wiſe modify the ideas already received from the objects. Thus 
the action of the living image is ſome way ſimilar or analo- 
gous to that of the original cauſe, tho' not identical and the 
ſame with it. | / ; 

Doctor Berkeley denys the poſlibility of forming any ſuch 
abſtra& ideas; but hizreaſonings ſeem altogether falſe, and un- 
worthy of his ſubtile genius. He defines an abſtract idea, * that 
* which is at the ſame time all and none of the particularities 
that we know; an idea wherein ſome parts of ſeveral, diffe- 
* rent and inconſiſtent ideas are put together. This definiti- 


on is unintelligible and unworthy of his naturalacuteneſs. An 


abſtract idea is not the idea of any thing really exiſtent, buta 


general idea, in which many particular things agree. Ir is a 
preterition of, or non- attention to the particularities and ſpe- 
.cialities that determine it to one individual; and the conſide- 


ration of it only in fo far as it belongs to many individuals. 
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Thus the abſtract idea of a triangle is the idea of that figure 
conſidered only as having three ſides and angles, without re- 
fle cting upon it as equilateral, ſcalenar or iſoſcelar, compoſed 
of curve or ſtreight lines, of this or that colour, of this or that 
matter. The learned Doctor confounds ideas with thinge, 
and denies that there can be any abſtra& general ideas, be- 
cauſe there cannot be abſtract general entitys. He was led in- 
to this error to ſupport his favourite ſcheme, that the ideas and 
the objects are the ſame; now becauſe there are in nature no 
univerſal, general ſubſtances or objects, he concluded that 
there were and could be no general, univerſal, abſtract ideas. 
He can never prove his principle, as we ſhall hereafter ſhow; 
and therefore his conſequences muſt be uncertain or falſe. 
There is nothing real in nature anſwerable in point of uni- 
verſality to our abſtra& ideas. The ideas excited by the ob- 
jects are complicated with all individuating circumſtances or 
differences, but the mind by its natural activity can conſider 
or fix its attention to theſe properties and relations in which 


many particular objects agree, while it attends not to their 
differences. 


Father Malebranche does not deny the exiſtence mids re- 
ality of abſtra& ideas, but he inſiſts that we do not form 
them by our own activity, reflection and combination, but 
ſce them in God. Thus according to him we have all i- 
dieas of infinitude both uncreated and created. He main- 
| tains that the idea of the abſolute infinite cannot be a mode 
or effect of the mind, becauſe the mind is finite, and that fi- 

Nite cannot imagine, conceive or comprehend infinite, Is not 


this a mere ſophiſm? all the idea we have of abſolute infinite, 
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is that of ſome real, ſelf-exiſtent ob ject, greater than any we 
can conceive, that ſurpaſſes all that we can comprehend, and 
whoſe perfections have no bounds. This idea is poſitive with 
regard to its object, ſince it excludes all negation; but itis ne- 
gative with regard to its ſubject, ſince it is incomprehenſible. 
We can'never contain or grafp it in its totality, nor exhauſt it 
during an eternity. It ĩs thus again that the living images re- 
ſemble their ſovereign archetype. As he generates continu- 
ally in himſelf his own idea of himſelf, ſo they may produce 
in themſelves an imperfe& idea of him: but here is the diffe- 
rence. God's idea of himſelf is a living, permanent, cocter- 
nal, conſubſtantial image, which partakes of all his boundleſs 
perfections. It is as we have ſhown, a living, ſelf-conſcious, 
intelligent perfon. Whereas the idea we form of God is on- 
ly a tranſient, ſpeculative, lifeleſs image, partaking of all our 
imperfections. It is only, ſo to ſpeak, an infinitely ſmall per- 
ception and ſhadow of abſolute infinite. Itis not a ſimple 
idea form'd by the immediate intuitive view of the divine eſ- 
ſence; but a complex idea produced by a ſucceſſive combina- 
tion of the attributes deducible from the idea of a ſelf- exiſ- 
tent being. It is a mode of the mind, but a mode repreſenta- , 
tive of ſomething diſtin from us. We ſee from a compart- 
ſon of the idea of finite with the idea of ſelf- duc that 


there muſt bean abſolute infinite. We ſee that he ĩs ut not 
what he is adequately. - We ſee ſome. of his attributes, but 
not his intimate eſſence, otherwiſe we would enjoy the bea- 
tific viſion. For this reaſon the apoſtle ſays that © we ſee God 
* darkly as in a glaſs or mirror.” We do not ſee his eſſence by 
a direct, immediate, intuitive view as angels do; but only by 
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reflection upon our own eſſence, and that of other creatures, 
as repreſentative of him, and as living images or lively pictures 
of his perfections. When Malebranche therefore ſays that we 
ſee the image or idea of infinite in the divine eſſence, and not 
in our own, he inverts the natural order of ideas and expreſſt- 
ons. We do not ſee the images of bodies in the bodies them- 
ſelves; but in glaſſes diſtin from them. Thus we do not ſee 
the idea of infinite in the divine eſſence; but i in our own ef 
ſence as repreſentative of God. 

Malebranche adds, that we have the ideas of infinite tri- 
angles, circles, ovals, and geometrical curves of innumerable 
kinds; that it is impoſſible to form theſe ideas by our own ac- 
tivity; and conſequently that we ſee them in the divine mind 
by ſimple intuition, as being intimately united to the eternal 
Logos that contains all ideas. This author impoſes ſtrangely 
upon his own fine underſtanding by a luxuriant imagination 
and a pious enthuſiaſm. It is abſolutely falſe, that we havea- 
ny poſitive ideas of created infinity. The idea of infinitewhen 
applied to any thing produced is only negative, and negative 
in all ſenſes, both with regard to its object and ſubject. It is 
only a conceiving that God may produce ſomething greater 
and greater without end, add always to his work, and aug- 
ment its perfections for ever. The idea of an inſinite triangle, 
circle, polygone, or curve is only this notion, that ſuch geo- 
metrical figures may be doubled, tripled, and multiplied with- 
out end: but there is and can be no abſolute great nor little, 
in what is finite and created. All the Malebranchian ſubtle- 
ties on this head are therefore not only ſophiſtical but dan- 
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gerous ; becauſe they make the proofs of abſolute infinitude 
depend upon chimera's. 

COR t. 

Hence nothing is more abſurd than to maintain, that ah 
preſent abſtract ideas we form from the particular perceptions 
and ſenſations which ſingular objects produce in us, are the 
original archetypal ideas of the divine underſtanding. We 
muſt carefully diſtinguiſh the conſubſtantial idea God has of 
himſelf, from the archetypal ideas he has of things finite ;and 
the abſtract ideas we form from the objects themſelves. The 
ſchoolmen confound the two firſt; Malebranche the three firſt, 
and e ol all the four. "Oe 

0 n. 1k. 

Since "0 mind by comparing its ideas may diſcover their 
mutual relations of ſimilitude and agreement, or of diſagree- 
ment; and ſince truth is nothing but theſe relations of our 

ideas, hence it follows that the mind by comparing its gene- 
ral and particular ideas, may diſcover general and particular 
truths. And ſince the knowledge of truth, is the knowledge 
of relations; wherever there are neceſſary and immutable re- 
lations betwixt finite and infinite, betwixt the attributes of 
the one, and the attributes of the other, we may have as ſure 
demonſtrations in moral and theological knowledge, as in 
geometrical and phyſical, and while we talk only of relati- 
ons, we may demonſtrate n as well as mathema- - 
ticks. 

n. l. 


Hence * che true ſources of all our errors; chey do 
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not conſiſt in our ſimple ideas and perceptions, but in our 
complex ideas and conceptions; not in our paſſive ſenſations, 
but in the active compariſon we make of their relations. We 
precipitate our judgment ere we ſee clearly, and thereby con- 
clude that there is a connexion or diſagreement, equality or 
inequality, or a relation of cauſeand effect, when there ĩs none. 
This would not happen if we could comprehend and behold 
all poſſible relations by one ſimple view, and ſee them as Gd 
ſees them hy intuition. But being obliged becauſe of our 
finite natures to combine, compare and judge by ſucceſſive 
acts, we may oft loſe che ſecret chain, and fo miſtake in our 
reaſonings. 
COR. Iv. 

Hence it is abſolutely falſe that reaſon is only a ſucceſſive 
perception of ideas, repreſented to the mind by the divine ac- 
tion upon it; and that the underſtanding is equally paſſive, 
with regard to its ſimple, and complex ideas: for thus we would 
be infallible. The ſource of error is altogether unintelligible, 
if the mind has no real active power of comparing, joining, 
ſeparating, and aſſociating its ideas; as the ſource of ſin would 
be incomprehenſible, if the ſoul had no freedom of exami- 
ning, chuſing, and preferring one object to another. 

COR. V. 

Hence all our opinions or judgments ariſe from the re- 
flection of the mind upon its own modifications, or ſimple i- 
deas. We ſhall examine hereafter whence theſe ſimple ideas 
come; whether from God alone as the only agent, or from 
the creatures both material and ſpiritual, as ſecond cauſes. 

ee | | 
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PROPOSITION XXX. 


The living images of the deity muſt be ca- 
pable of love. 
DEMONSTRATION. 

God loves himſelf neceſſarily, and all that he has made; 
his eſſence is love (a): the living, lively image of a being that 
is eſſential love, cannot be abſolutely incapable of love (b): 
therefore the living images of the deity muſt be capable of 
love. 


UM OLI U M 


As God loves himſelf neceſſarily becauſe he is good; the 
all perfect, the infinite good; ſo his intelligent images muſt 
love neceſſarily whatever is good, or whatever appears to be 
ſuch; that is, muſt love good as good, or good in general. I do 
not ſay that finite intelligences love neceſſarily as God loves; 
or that they love all that he loves; but they muſt love ſome- 
thing neceſſarily, either God, the creatures, or themſelves. 
They may forget God by falling into a degenerate ſtate; and 
then as a puniſhment they may loſe all gratifying ſenſations 
of, eee with the creatures; but as they can- 

ſeparated from themſelves, they muſt love themſelves 
neceſſarily, if they be truly ſelf-conſcious. This conſub- 
ſtantial love of ſelf is inſeparable from their natures; they 
may loſe all other loves, but they cannot loſe this; and ſince 
they love neceſlarily their being, they muſt love their well- 


(a) Cor. 5. of Prop. XI, (b) Ax. 3. of this book. 
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being, for it is impoſlible to love a being without loving or 
deſiring its happineſs, if it be ſuſceptible of any. There is no 
ſtate of perfection or imperfection, of elevation, or degrada- 
tion; of purity or corruption in which or by which finite in- 
telligences can extinguiſh this natural, neceſſary, and coeſſen- 
tial love of felicity; unleſs we ſuppoſe them reduced to a ſtate 
of total inſenſibility both of their own exiſtence and that of 
all other beings: all beings therefore capable of knowing are 
capable of willing, deſiring and loving what they know, feel, 
and perceive to be good. Love or rather the capacity of lo- 
ving is a neceſlary property of their natures; it flows from 
their eſſence and definition, as living] images and imitations of 
him that is all love. 

The Malebranchian and ſcholaſtick notion that © will in 
general is an immediate continual effect of the divine acti- 
on in us, is therefore a mere chimera. This falſe idea came 
from the yet falſer notion, that the ſoul is not ſelf-moving; 
that it is entirely paſſive, unleſs it be moved by God; and that 
external impulſes are as neceſſary to begin motion in ſpirits as 
in bodies. Conception or intelligence muſt precede love; but 
it is not neceſſary that there be any other immediate impulſe 


different from this conception. Now this conception is re- 


ſon, and reaſon is comparing, comparing is action; and may 
be the effect of our own activity, independent of all ſuperna- 
rural light. All beings capable of knowing, comparing, and 
judging, are capable of willing, deſiring, and tending to what 
appears to them good or beatifying. The ſoul by its innate, 
inherent, eſſential activity tends naturally to whatever is, or 

appears good, pleaſant or conducive to its well-being. The 
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ſimple perception of relative good, ſuffices to make it exert 
this natural, ſelf- moving activity. As God by his creating 
matter rendered it neceſſarily and eſſentially moveable by the 
fame act; ſo by creating ſpirit he rendered it by the ſame act 
neceſſarily and eſſentially active, or capable of volition. The 
idea of mobility is neceſſarily included in that of the material 
picture, and the idea of volition, in that of the intelligent i- 
mage. As Malebranche confounded the natural activity of 
the underſtanding, with the ſupernatural contemplation of 
the Logos, ſo he confounded the natural activity of the will, 
with the ſupernatural action of the Holy Ghoſt. 

This neceſſary tendency of the foul to whatever appears 
good, is another proof that the living image is eſſentially, and 
immanently active. Reaſon is action, and love is action; there- 
fore the living, intelligent loving images of the deity muſt be 
eſſentially active. God's eſſential activity conſiſts in the gene- 
ration of his conſubſtantial idea and in the love of his Holy 
Ghoſt. Wherefore all his living images, muſt be capable of 
a double immanent activity; one by which they can diſcover, 
compare, combine, ſeparate, and thereby conceive the relati- 
ons and differences of their ideas: another by which they can 
tend to, will, deſire and love the objects repreſented to them 
by theſe ideas. Ihe ſoul made for him who is infinite has an 
unbounded capacity of knowledge, and an infatiable thirſt of 
felicity. The more it knows, the more it deſires to know: 
its capacity dilates proportionably as it receives: made for the 
contemplation and love of the abſolute infinite, it can never 
find any repoſe, till it return to him, and loſe itſelf in him. 
It may miſtake its object, and attach itſelf for a time to finites, 
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but it will ſoon exhauſt all their perfection, become weary, and 
diſguſted with them. Nothing can ſatiate or fill its boundleſs 
deſire of knowledge, and its ever-increaſing thirſt of felicity, 
but the uncreated, eternal, ſelf-exiſtent being. This reſtleſs 

activity is the ſource of all its pains and pleaſures; of all its mi- 
ſery and happineſs; of all its paſſions and natural virtues. This 

| immenſe capacity of knowledge and love is alſo that inward, 
and intimate fund, center, and ſanctuary of the ſoul, which 
none but God can fill. Tho' there were no other finite ſpi- 
rits, and no material objects exiſtent; yet this eſſential, inde- 
ſtructible deſire of knowledge and happineſs, would be an e- 
ternal ſpring and fountain of activity in the ſoul. As it can 
never find in itſelf nor the creatures an infinite object com- 
menſurate to this boundleſs double capacity, it muſt gooutof 
itſelf, riſe above itſelf, and loſe itſelf in the immenſe ocean of 

good, to be ſatisfied; and as it can never exhauſt this object, 

it muſt beeternally active, deſirous, and inſatiable. 
'Tho' we have ſaid in the twopreceeding propoſitions, that 
the powers of reaſoning and willing are eſſential properties of 
ſpiritual beings, yet we do not ſuppoſe that finite intelligences 
are always in an actual exerciſe of theſe two powers. They are 
capable of action and love, but not always active and loving. 
Me have already ſhown that created ſpirits by the ſuſpenſion 
of the divine activity in and upon them, may fall into a ſtate of 
total ination, and inſenſibility. Eternal action, uninterrup- 
ted intelligence, and immutable love are the incommunicable 
attributes and perfections of the infinite mind. Wherefore it 
is poſlible that laps'd intelligences may loſe all perception of 
their own exiſtence, as well as that of all other beings, and 
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remain in a ſtate of perfect inactivity and fpiritual lethargy, 
void of all intelligence, and ſelf-conſciouſneſs, for many ages. 
This great principle will be of wonderful uſe hereafter, to 
juſtify the conduct of eternal providence. Neither can it be 
ſaid that in this ſtate of ſpiritual lethargy, ſleep, and death, 
there is no difference betwixt the ſoul and matter. For as we 
have ſhown, the one is a ſimple, unextended ſubſtance, ca- 
pable of thought and volition, whereas the other is a com- 
pound of innumerable, extended, diviſible ſubſtances, that are 
abſolutely incapable of all intelligent ſelf- moving powers, as 
we ſhall ſhow very ſoon. 

It is therefore falſe to maintain with the Carteſians chat 
the ſoul thinks always: they never did, nor can give any ſo- 
lid reaſon for this aſſertion. To think is to perceive ſome ob- 
ject that acts upon us, or to conceive ſome truth that ariſes 
from the compariſon of theſe perceptions. It is either to feel 
| or to reflect. Now it can never be demonſtrated that ſome ob- 
| jects act always, and neceſſarily upon us; or that we reflect 
| | neceſſarily upon ourſelves. Experience ſhowsthe contrary, 

when we are in a ſwoon, or in a deep ſleep. To think, know 
L| and feel always are priviledges of a pure and unfallen ſtate, 
1 when the living images ſhall have a perfect reſemblance to 
him that never ſlumbers. Locke confutes the Carteſian 
opinion only by experimental arguments, without aſcen- 
ding to firſt principles, and thereby giving the true reaſon 
why the ſoul does not always think. This as we ſhall ſhow 
hereafter is one of the greateſt proofs of our degenerate ſtate. 
| The Engliſh and French philoſophers, Locke and Deſcar- 
tes, ſeem to have never reflected upon this ſublime prin- 
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ciple, and fo their diſciples combate 2 other in the dark. 
0 aan: i. 
Since finite intelligences can never ceaſe to love themſelves; 
ſince the love of their being, and well-being, is a natural and 
neceſſary property of their eſſence; ſince it mixes with, ani- 
mates, and governs, and is the ſtrongeſt principle of all their 
activities and operations; it follows that while they act ſolely 
by their own force and natural inherent power, they muſt have 
their ſtrongeſt love to themſelves, and their own happineſs; 
and love good chiefly as relative to them, as conſonant to their 
nature, as conducive to their well-being. Their natural, eſſenti- 
al, and ſupreme inclination and paſſion, motion and tenden- 
cy ĩs ſelf-love: wherefore the deſire of God, purely and only 
as beatifying, as relative good, as ſource of infinite pleaſure, 
is a neceſſary conſequence of the natural love we have for 
happineſs, common to the devils and the damn d, who would 
deſire God as infinite pleaſure, if they were not _- to 
love him as ſovereign juſtice. 
1 COR, 11. 

Hence the ſoul deſires, and loves certainly, infallibly and 
inevitably, what it judges to be the beſt, ſo long as it conti- 
nues in that perſuaſion: for ſince it loves neceſſarily good as 
good, it muſt neceſſarily love the greater good preferably to a 
leſſer good, and ſo what appears the better preferably to what 
appears to it the worſe: wherefore it can never loveevil as e- 
vil; becauſe it cannot hate its own eſſence, will, chuſe and de- 
fire its abſolute miſery as ſuch. It may indeed by miſtake, by 
prejudice, by falſe judgment and blind paſſion, love real e- 
vil as an 2 good, but it cannot love evil as evil. 

Dd 
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Hened it follows that if ever lapſed intelligences fall into 
aſtate wherein they ſce and fecl evidently that moral evil is a 
ſource of eternal miſery, they cannot continue to will it de- 
| liberately, remain for ever inconvertible, and be immutably 
fix'd in a permanent choice of moral and phyſical evil, of fin 
and miſery. This principle will be of great uſe hereafter to 
unfold all the myſteries of providence concerning internal 
pains, and the duration of evil. 


PROPOSITION XXXI. 


The intelligent living images of the deity, 
muſt be eſſentially free © as to the choice of all 
particular good. : 

DEMONSTRATION. 

God is eſſentially and abſolutely free as to the volition of 
all finite, determinate, particular good (a); what is eſſentially 
free cannot be repreſented in a perfect, immediate, direct man- 
ner by what is abſolutely neceſſitated, forced, and enſlaved 
(b): therefore the intelligent living images of the deity muſt 
be eſſentially free as to the choice or volition of all particular 
good, I, 


SCHOLIUM. 


Freedom may be demonſtrated two ways, A PRIOR1,asthe 
ſchools ſay, or 4 PosTERIOR I. The former proofs depend 


(a) Cor, 4. of Prop. XXII. (b) Ax. 4. of this book. 
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upon the nature of the ſoul, and the latter upon the effects of 

freedom, which we ſee in the univerſe. 
1mo. The primitive, original ſource of liberty, is that innate 
power or activity of the mind by which it can compare objects, 
ſuſpend its tendency to, or acquieſcence in them, till ĩt examine 
their nature, and hence it is called L1BERUM ARBITRI- 
UM, or free judgment, as well as free-will. Spirits made for 
the enjoyment and contemplation of infinite, may ſtill turn 
off their thoughts from any one particular good, and think 
of another far ſuperior to any determinate finite one, and fo 
tend to it by their boundleſs defire of happineſs. Every fi- 
nite good may attract and draw them, becauſe being good, it 
contains in it a reaſon of love; but not being all good, it can- 
not determine them neceſſarily, fix them immutably, or move 
them invincibly ; ſince they may ſtill conceive a greater good 
more worthy of their love. Freedom therefore is an eſſen- 
tial property of all beings that can compare, examine, and 
judge. It flows from the natural activity of the mind as in- 
telligent which can always think of a good ſuperior to any 
finite one. It is an inſeparable adjunct and concomitant of 
reaſon and intelligence. Hence the ſchools ſay * Liberum ar- 
e bitrium eſt omni intelle&ui comes. | 
A ſecond ſource of liberty isthe double ſpring of the will. 
We ſhall ſhow hereafer thattheſe two ſprings, motives,or rea- 
ſons of willing are perfection ſeen, or pleaſure felt. Both 
| theſe motives are ſufficient to determine us; and therefore we 
may follow the one or the other, and conſequently neither 
of them conſtrains us neceſſarily. We may be determined 
by the clear perception of truth, or by the blind ſenſation of 
06 3 
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pleaſure; by the love of order, or by the love of happineſs, by 
the love of God, or ſelf-love. When we ſeparate the love of 
order from the love of pleaſure we are vicious. When we u- 
nite theſe two loves we are virtuous. When we facrifice the 
love of pleaſure to the love of order we are heroically good 
and perfect. When we love order only from the motive of 
happineſs, we are as yet imperfect. In all times, in all ſtates, 


d nd in all ſituations, theſe two motives or ſprings may move, 


actuate and determine the will of all ſpirits fallen or unfallen, 
till they be confirmed in fix d immutable habits of pure love; 
as ſhall be fully unfolded hereafter. Hence it is that in hea- 
ven itſelf angelical minds before their fall were free to love 
God from a view of his abſolute perfection, or from a deſire 
of their own perſonal felicity; by a pure diſintereſted love of 
preference, or from an intereſted motive of happineſs. This 
mobility of the will by one or tother of theſe two ſprings, 
was, as we ſhall ſhow, the firſt ſource of defection in the fal- 
len angels. Thus freedom is founded upon the nature of the 
underſtanding that can think always of a good ſuperior to a- 

ny finite one, and upon the nature of the will, that may be 
determined by a double motive. We come now to the de- 
monſtrations a pos T ERITIORI. They are alſo of two kinds. 
. Firſt, without freedom the origin of moral and phyſical 
evil would be unintelligible and even impoſſible. Moral good, 
as we ſhall ſhow, is the conformity of the mind to the laws of 
eternal order. Eternal order, as we ſhall alſo ſhow, conſiſts in 
loving God for himſelf, and all other beings proportionably 
as they reſemble him. Moral evil on the contrary is to re- 
verſe or counteract this law of eternal order; it is to love o- 
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therwiſe than God loves; to ſeparate the love of pleaſure from 
the love of juſtice. Now this is impoſſible, unleſs finite be- 
ings be endued with a power of preferring freely the love of 
ſelf and pleaſure to the love of order and juſtice. We muſt 
therefore either deny that there is any real diſtinction betwixt 
vice and virtue, or maintain that all created intelligences are 
free. Moreover, without freedom, phyſical evil is no leſs un- 
explicable. It is abſolutely impoſſible that beings made for 
eternal happineſs can be for one inſtant miſerable but by their 
own fault; and therefore they muſt be endow'd with ſome 
faculty by which they can ſuſpend the deſigns of God. Since 
the immenſe ocean of goodneſs made us only to be happy 
by his beatifying influences and communications; ſince he 
loves all that he made; and ſince it is impoſſible to love a be- 
ing without deſiring its well-being, it is plain that if we are 
unhappy for one inſtant it muſt be by our own fault; that 
there muſt be ſomething in us that hinders God's beatifying 
illapſes and emanations, and that this can be no other than 
the abuſe of liberty, and the voluntary turning away of our 
faculties from the overflowing ſource of life, light, and love. 
If finite ſpirits be not free, then God muſt be the cauſe of all 
the ſins they commit, and of all the ſufferings they endure. 
There is no other ſolution of the ſtrange, irregular phenome- 
na of moral and phyſical evil that overflow the earth. With- 
out this ſolution we muſt open the ſluices to all impiety and 
atheiſm; and deny that God made us to be eternally perfect 
and happy in the knowledge and love of his boundleſi per- 
fections. 

2do. By the negation of freedom notonly all religion, but 
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all human ſociety is unhinged. If there be no liberty in ſpĩ- 
ritual agents, then all their inclinations, paſſions and vices are 
unblameable. They are virtuous without being commendable, 
and vicious without being cenſurable. We cannot ſhun any one 
crime or any one action we commit. All human and divine 
laws are uſeleſs. It is needlefs to write, inſtruct, exhort, threa- 
ten, and endeavour to change any profligate inclination in 
ourſelves or in others. All our efforts are vain and ſuperflu- 
ous. We muſt follow the unchangeable laws of nature, ac- 
cording to the Spinofiſts, or the irrevocable decrees of hea- 
ven, according to the Predeſtinarians, that determine us in- 
vincibly, or abandon us inevitably to robbery, inceſt, and 
parricide; to ſtrangle an innocent child, ſtab a tender mo- 
ther; ſtarve our family; ruin our country; hate mankind; 
and blaſpheme againſt almighty power. Nero, Caligula, and 
Domitian were no ways culpable. Their crimes were as ne- 
ceſſary effects of invariable laws, or predeterminating de- 
crees, as the virtues of the greateſt philoſophers, heroes and 
faints. Yea all'the inward remorſes of conſcience, horrors of * 
mind, raging deſpair, and all the outward effects of obdurati- 
on and impenitenceare as neceſſary as the crimes themſelves. 
All events are equally foreſeen, forcordained, and pre-e- 
eſtabliſhed by the predeſtinarian God, or produced by the 
Spinoſian. It is vain to ſay that tho men be neceſſary agents, 
yet neither are rewards uſeleſs, nor puniſhments unjuſt, be- 
cauſe both are cauſes that produce neceſſarily their effects in 
the good or in the bad. This is mere ſubterfuge. The rewards 
propoſed, and the puniſhments threatned can have no effect 
but upon thoſe whoarepredeſtinated to hear the one and fear 
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the other. The former are uſeful only toa little number, and 
the latter are unjuſt to the greateſt part of mankind, who could 
not act otherwiſe than fate had determined them. 

Whether then we conſider the nature of intelligent be- 
ings upon which freedom is founded; or the fatal conſequen- 
ces of denying liberty, all conſpires to prove that finite ſpirits 
are endowed with this property. It is the nobleſt faculty God 
could grant them. By it they will be for ever happy, but hap- 
py by love and by free love, which is the ſupreme felicity. 
Thus they will for ever contribute to their own perfection and 

happineſs. I his is the neareſt and higheſt imitation of the 
divine independency. They will remain for ever unconſtrai- 
ned in their choice, preference and love. Nothing can ever 
force or do violence to their moral determinations. This is 
the eternal, immutable and univerſal la eſtabliſhed through 
the whole regions of immenſity. God will always act upon 
intelligent natures in proportion totheir free correſpondence. 
Suchisthenatureof his intelligent images, that he cannot make 
them happy without their own concurrence; and upon this 
great principle depends all the beautiful oeconomy of provi- 
dence with regard to ſpirits fallen and unfallen. As he loves eſ- 
ſentially all his creatures, as he made themonly to be happy; as 
he can never ceaſe to furniſh them all the means neceſſary to 
come to this end; he never acts upon them by omnipotent, ir- 
reſiſtible wills, otherwiſe they could never be wicked or miſe- 
rable for one moment. He would convertthem all,and beatify 
them all by one inſtantaneous act; and therefore if they be not 
all good and happy, they muſt have in themſelves a real power 
to reſiſt his divine operations, and ſo retard the deſign he had 
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in creating them. We ſhallnow'e examine the objections made 
apainſt liberty, _ y 

1mo. Rational agents act ſtill hs ſome reaſon that deter- 
mines them. This reaſon appears to them at the time always 
the beſt, otherwiſe they would be capable of preferring what 
appears to them a lefler good to a greater, what appears a 
greater evil to a leſs, and conſequently of willing evil as evil, 
which is impoſſible. Now the ſoul wills, deſires, and loves ne- 
ceſſarily what appears to it the beſt, and therefore freedom is 
a contradiction. 

I grant that all rational beings are determined by ſome 
reaſon, and that they always chuſe neceſſarily what at that 
time appears to them the beſt; but I maintain that before they 
are determinedthus, they have always a power to examine if 
what appears to them the beſt be really ſo or not, a true or 
only an apparent good; and this, as we have ſaid, is the firſt 
ſource of liberty. All particular good may draw or move them 
becauſe it is good; but it does not determine them neceſſari- 
ly, becauſe it is not all good. They have, by virtue of their 
natural activity or ſupernatural aid, a power to ſuſpend the 
laſt deciſion of the underſtanding and will, till they have ex- 
amined. 4 

2do. It may 1 urged that when men doubt or ſuſpend 
thus their judgment, they have always a reaſon for this ſuſ- 
penſion, which makes it appear to them the beſt andthe * 
feſt, and conſequently it is neceſſary. 
I anſwer that we have always a reaſon of fulbenſion —— 
we doubt, becauſe we are fallible; but we have alſo always a 
reaſon of not ſuſpending, becauſe we love pleaſure. The fear 


of error may retain us on one hand, and the deſire of plea- 


ſure incite us on the other. We may yield to either, and ſo 


have ſtill a reaſon for acting; but not a neceſſary reaſon, ſince 
either may determine us. If by a falſe precipitated judgment 
we think unlawful pleaſure beſt, then we fin. If by a juſt 
diffidence of ourſelves, we examine, and then renounce this 
pleaſure, we are virtuous. All thoſe who are criminal think 
at the inſtant of commiſſion, all things conſidered, ſin a leſſer 
evil, than the pain they would ſuffer, and the dangers they 
would incurr by not ſinning; that is, they think by a precipi- 
tate judgment that ſin is better than ſuffering; and henceitis 
that all moral evil was derived at firſt from error. But before 
they followed this judgment, and let themſelves be blinded 
and hurry'd on by paſſion, they had a real power to examine. 

3tio. Some will ſay that lapſed beings are not capable at all 


times of comparing, examining, and judging; becauſe their 


underſtanding may be ſo darken'd, their will ſo precipitated, 
and the capacity of the mind ſo filled with the preſent object, 


that they cannot ſtop their bent to pleaſure, nor ſee objects 


in their true light. This we grant; we ſhall afterwards explain 
fully how the original corruption of our nature has very much 
diminiſhed freedom, but it has not entirely deſtroyed it. We 


are born enſlaved to ſin, and captivated by falſe ſelf-love; 


but what is wanting to nature may be ſupply d by a conſtant 
application to the divine ſource of life, light, and love. This 


ſuperior, ſupernatural force is refuſed to none, as we have al- 


ready ſhown, and as we ſhall demonſtrate hereafter. Uni- 
verſal grace *enlightens every man that comes into the world. 


Its diffuſive rays, like thoſe of the ſun, may be ſeen by all 
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thoſe that do not ſhut their eyes, or hide themſelves in a ca- 
vern, immers'd in ſenſe, or are fo habituated to all the impreſ- 
ſions of vice and paſſion, that they never turn their intellec- 
tual views and deſires to this divine light, nor implore its ſuc- 
cours. Thus they contract inveterate habits of evil, and then 
by cowardice they call impoſſible what is very difficult, and 
deny that they can vanquiſh their paſſions, becauſe they will 
not be at the pains to combat them. But if they had true 
courage of mind or would demand it from on high, if they 
would ſhun the occaſions of indulging their appetites, dimi- 
niſh by degrees their commerce with terreſtrial objects, accuſ- 
tom themſelves to a life of reflection, and walk in the divine 
preſence, they would ſoon ſee that what appears to them at 
firſt impoſſible, is only at firſt very difficult, then leſs ſo, and 
by degrees caſy. Thus human life is a continual warfare, and 
thoſe who will not combat can never vanquiſh. 

4to. Others will fay that freedom is impoſſible backaſe of 
divine preſcience. I his attribute of the deity ſuppoſes that all 
things future will certainly exiſt in the ſame time, order, and 
circumſtances, in which they are foreſeen, and no otherwiſe. 
For if things future were contingent, indetermined and un- 
certain, that is, mightor might not be, their infallible futurity 
could not be the object of the divine preſcience; it being a con- 
tradiction to know chat as certain which is only poſſible and 
not certain. 

I anſwer, that we have already confuted this falſe doc- 
trine of preſcience by ſhowing, yea demonſtrating, that God 
never foreſees the free determinations of intelligent beings 


but as ſimply contingent and poſſible. We muſt therefore 
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either abandon the true doctrine of liberty, or this falſe opi- 
nion about preſcience; for to — to reconcile theſe two 
is a contradiction in terms. 
5to. The fifth objection againſt berry: is that of the Spi- 
noſiſts and Naturaliſts, who confound the eſſence of the cre- 
ator with that of the creature, and the action of the one with 
that of the other. Spinoſa maintains that the ſoul is merely 
paſſive with regard not only to all its ſenſations, but as toall 
its ideas; that we are hurried on invincibly to every action, will 
and choice, by the idea of intellectual pleaſure, or by the ſen- 
fation of corporeal delight; that this double delectation en- 
chains us alternately, hinders us from perceiving the neceſſi- 
ty of our choice, and moves us ſo agreeably that we believe 
ourſelves free, while we are invincibly determined ; that we 
chuſe always neceſſarily even particular good in every in- 
ſtance, becauſe the mind entirely paſſive, can think of no o- 
ther good, but that which preſents itſelf in themoment of 
choice, and in fine that all our actions are only ſpontaneous 
or voluntary and not free. 
I anſwer that this ſyſtem is founded upon a combination 
of falſe principles which we have already overturned. Itſup- 
poſes (1), that God wills as neceſſarily the exiſtence of all 
things, as he knows their eſſence (2); that all things flow 
from him by way of emanation, and ſo are modes or hypoſta- 
ſes of the divine ſubſtance (3); that God not only foreſees 
as inevitable, but foreordains every thing future (4); that there 
(i) Prop, XVI and XXII. (2) Cor. 2. of Prop. IV compared with Cor, t. 


of Prop. XV. (3)-Prop. XXVIII and XXXI. (4) Prop. XXIII and its Co- 
Ee 2 
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isno real agent in nature, as no real ſubſtance, but God alone; 
and therefore that all things happen neceſſarily by an unin- 
terrupted chain of cauſes and effects which produce each o- 
ther ſucceſſively and neceſſarily. In oppoſition to theſe ſo- 
phiſms we have already demonſtrated (1), that the knowledge 
as well as the exiſtence of things finite, is entirely free, pre- 
carious, and dependent upon the arbitrary thought and will 
of the abſolute infinite (2); that nature produced is compo- 
ſed of ſubſtances diſtin& from the producing cauſe (3); that 
the intelligent images of the deity are eſſentially active and 
free (4); that this natural activity and eſſential freedom of 
finite intelligences is neither limited nor deſtroy'd by any in- 
fallible preſcience, or predeterminating decrees, nor by any 
fatal ſucceſſion of e events reſulting 10 the nature of ſecond 
cauſes. 

6to. The ſixth and laſt objection is that of the pious Fa- 
taliſts and rigid Predeftinarians. They ſay if men were really 
endow'd with ſuch a magnificent power as freedom, then they 
might be authors of their own happineſs, determine the ac- - 
tion of God in them, and vaunt that they are the only ſources 
of their own felicity. 

I anſwer that freedom conſiſts in a power to conſent to 
or diſſent from, to receive or reject the action of objects, and 
not in a power to produce their luminous and beatifying in- 
fluences. Liberty in this ſenſe is only what the modern phi- 
loſophers call an occaſional and not an efficient cauſe; as the 


(1) Prop. XVI and XXI. (2) Cor. 2. of Prop. IV compared with Cor. 1 · 


of Prop. XV. (3) Prop. XVIII and XXXI. (4) Prop. XXII and its, Co- 
rollaries, | 
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opening of the eye is only an occaſion of ſeeing, and not pro- 
ductive of light. The creature can only co-operate with, and 
not operate its own felicity. Now can a beggar be vain be- 
cauſe he ſtretches out his hand to receive the alms given him? 
all theſe ſophiſms are only ſubterfuges by which the Predeſti- 
narians vainly endeavour to juſtify their notions of abſolute 
decrees and efficacious graces, as we ſhall ſhow hereafter, 
e n 

Hence freedom is not an arbitrary Gift of God as | Bayle 
ſays;but a neceſſary, inſeparable adjunct of our intelligent, rea- 
ſonable natures. Reaſon is comparing, examining, judging: 
now from this power flows the power of willing, chuſing and 
preferring one object to another, which is freedom. We love 
good in general, or happineſs neceſſarily; but all particular 
good freely; becauſe we may ſtill think of another good far 
ſuperior to any determinate one, and fo find a reaſon of pre- 
ferring the greater to the leſſer. | 

COR. II. 

Hence freedom does not conſiſt in a power to determine 
ourſelves without any reaſon at all. To chuſe thus would be 
capricious fancy, and not a true perfection. We never act de- 
liberately without ſome motive or reaſon; and this motive is 
_— real or apparent good. 

c OR. III. 

Henee freedom far leſs conſiſts in a power to prefer what 
appears the worſt to what appears the beſt: but in a power to 
ſuſpend our choice till we have examined if what appears the 
beſt be really ſo or not. The view of the beſt, or what ap- 


pears to us ſuch, always determines us neceſlarily in the ac- 
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tual moment of choice: but antecedently to this moment, we 
have ſtill a real, intrinſic, inherent, immediate, unchained 
power of examining, if what appears to us beſt be really ſo 
or not, and of ſuſpending our choice till we have thus exami- 


ned. 
0 O R. IV. 

Hence freedom is a purely admiſſive faculty and no ways 
productive of the objects that act upon us. We are very oft 
entirely paſſive as to the impreſſion of theſe objects; but al- 
ways free to reflect upon and compare thoſe impreſſions. We 
are not always free to feel; but we are always free to conſent 
to what we feel. We are not always free to reject wholly the 
involuntary ſenſations, ſtrong imaginations, and violent im- 
preſſions objects excite in us; but we are always free to ad- 
here to them, to correſpond with them, and to diſavow them, 
or to indulge them, to expoſe ourſelves to their action, to live 
within the ſphere of their activity, to fortify in ourſelves the 
deſire, union and love of them, or to ſhun the occaſions that 
expoſe us to their influences. 

COR. v. 

Hence, tho original fin has very much impair'd our natu- 

ral liberty, and tho' inveterate habits of corruption diminiſh 

it more and more, yet it is not and can never be totally de- 
ſtroyed during this mortal life. Thoꝰ of ourſelves we cannot 
vanquiſh our paſſions, reſiſt violent temptations, do any ſuper- 
natural good, or practiſe any divine virtue; yet we have al- 
ways preſent and at hand a ſuperiour, foreign, adventitious, 
ſupernatural force, by which we can reſiſt all the efforts of 
ſenſe, paſſion and ſelf-love, by degrees vanquiſh them, and be- 
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come truly juſt. If we are faithful to God's univerſal preven- 


ting, purely gratuitous favours which are refuſed to none, 
what is at firſt difficult will become leſs ſo, then eaſy, and in 


fine natural to the new man that God creates in us, if we _ 


operate with his ſanctifying operations. 
C O R. VI. 

Hence tho the devout and rigid Predeſtinarians admit li- 
berty in appearance, yet in effect they really deſtroy it; ſince 
they maintain that God ſees all our moral determinations as 
infallibly future in his abſolute decrees; that pleaſure is the 
only ſpring of the will; that God gives a celeſtial delectati- 
on to a little number, and refuſes it to all others by an ef- 
fect of his arbitrary will; that the alternate returns of celeſti- 
al or terreſtrial delectation prevent us inevitably, and deter- 
mine us infallibly; that without this phyſical premotion we 
have power to do good, in no other ſenſe than a man has to 
leap into a furnace, throw himſelf down a precipice, or pull 
out his eyes without any motive. This doctrĩne deſtroys all 
freedom; for it is abſolutely impoſlible, that a man in his ſen- 
ſes can throw himſelf deliberately into the fire, leap down a 
precipice, or pull out his eyes without any reaſon. Freedom, 
as we have ſaid, does not conſiſt in a mechanical power to 
act without reaſon; but in a power, either natural or ſuperna- 
tural, firſt of examining, and then chuſing what we think the 

moſt reaſonable and the beſt. 
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PRO POSITION XXII. 


The ſimple pictures of the deity, or the ma- 
terial univerſe is not one, ſingle, individual, indi- 
viſible ſubſtance; but a compound of innume- 

rable, diſtinct, and diviſible ſubſtances. 

| DEMONSTRATION. 
Matter exiſts by extenſion or diffuſion of parts (a); every 
ſubſtance that exiſts by diffuſion of parts, is not only ideally, 
but really diviſible (b): whatever is diviſible is compounded 
of parts; that is, of innumerable, diſtin, and diviſible ſub- 
ſtances (c): therefore the ſimple pictures of the deity, or the 
material univerſe, is not one, ſingle, individual ſubſtance; but 
a compound of innumerable, diſtin, and diviſible ſubſtan- 
ces. 


S CHO LI U M. 


Since we have already demonſtrated that matter is not the 
{ame with ſpace; that it is a ſubſtance and not a property; and 
in fine that it exiſts by extenſion or diffuſion of parts; it is e- 
vident from the idea and nature of an extended ſubſtance, 
that it is figurable, diviſible, and moveable; and therefore iris 
not one, ſingle, indiviſible ſubſtance, but a compound of in- 
numerable different ſubſtances tho' perhaps contiguous, and 
homogeneous. It is capable of infinite forms, diviſions and 
- motions, no one of which taken ſeparately, as the points and 


(a) Cor. 3 of Prop. VIII. un VIII. (c) cor. 2. of the 
Lemma of Prop. VIII. 
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lines of a picture, repreſent the original; but the totality ta- 
ken together; ſo each individual ſpecies of the material pic- 
tures do not repreſent the great archetype, but the totality 
taken together may manifeſt his infinite power, wiſdom and 
goodneſs, by their impreſſed forces, artful compoſitions, and 
beautiful forms, as ſhall be explained hereafter. This then is 
one of the moſt eſſential differences betwixt the living images, 
and the ſimple pictures. Every individual of the former is one 
ſingle, uncompounded monade or ſubſtance, repreſentative 
of the divine perfections by its eſſential activity, intelligence 
and love. Whereas every atom of the ſimple pictures is not 
ſo: it is only the totality, ſymmetry and compoſition of the 
whole, that adumbrate the divine power, wiſdom, and good- 
neſs. 00 * Pop 

This property of matter demonſtrates evidently that the 
ſimple pictures are not, and cannot be intelligent; for ſince 
matter is not one ſimple ſubſtance; but a compound of innu- 
merable ſubſtances, really diſtin, tho contiguous; if the in- 
telligent image in us were corporeal, it would be compoſed of 
innumerable little intelligences, that could no more commu- 
nicate with each other, than the ſouls of ſundry different per- 
ſons. Thus what one part knows would be unknown to 
another: we could not compare nor unite our ideas, ſo as to 
make propoſitions, nor theſe propoſitions, ſo as to form ar- 
guments, nor theſe arguments, ſo as to compoſe one continu- 
ed diſcourſe. Allthe operations of comparing, uniting, and 
compounding our ideas, ſuppoſe therefore one, individual, in- 
diviſible;ſelf-conſcious eſſence, that is, an immaterial ſubſtance. 
Moreover, we hear, ſee, taſte, touch and ſmell by five diffe- 
Ff 
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rent organs; and theſe ſenſations are as different, as'the or- 
gans themſelves; yet they are all united in the ſame ſubject, 
which compares them, judges of them and diſtinguiſhes be- 
twixt them: Now this could not be, if the ſoul was material; 
for in that caſe all theſe ſenſations would reſide in different 
parts of matter, that is, in different little ſubſtances, diſtin 
from; and unknown to each other; and ſo it would be im- 
poſſible to compare, unite and judge of theſe perceptions, un- 
leſs we ſuppoſe them communicated by theſe organs to one 
ſimple, individual, and indiviſible ſubſtance. (a) 

By the ſame principle it is clear, that the ſimple pictures, 
or material ſubſtances are incapable of willing, deſiring, and 
loving. Whatever is unintelligent cannot will; ſince willing 
is the tendency of the ſoul to an object becauſe of the good 
perceived in it; wherever there is no perception, there can be 
no volition. 

For the ſame reaſon, the ſimple pictures are 3 of 
freedom: ſince wherever there is no volition, there can be no 
free volition. Spirits are moved freely by ſome reaſon that 
perſuades them; bodies are puſh'd neceſſarily by an impel- 
ling force unperceived, unfelt and unknown to them. The 
action of the moving cauſe in ſpirits depends upon their own 
conſent, becauſe of their innate activity, by which they 
can turn themſelves to, or from the objects that act upon 
them. The action of the moving cauſe in bodies is foreign 
to them, and independent of them; becauſe being entirely 
mn unintelligent, and incapable of volition, and free- 


) See this argument fully purſued ery Clarke Wy Dodvell upon the 
immateriality of the ſoul, | 
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dom, they receive invindibly the impreſſion of the impel- 
lent cauſe. In one word, the intelligent images are ſelf- mo- 
ving, whereas the ſimple pictures are only moveable. 
Ks Th, 
Hence the ſimple picture is incapable of intelligence, ſelf- 
conſciouſneſs, and reaſon. It can neither know itſelf nor its 
edt its eſſence or modalities; its properties, or relations. 
SD R265: 

Rane the ſimple pictures are incapable of . for 
whatever is unintelligent cannot will; for all willing, deſiring 
or loving ſuppoſes the perception of ſome ie real or appa- 
rent. 

COR, III. | 

| Hetics it follows alſo that the ſimple pictures cannot t be 
* ſince, as we have ſhown, freedom reſults from the na- 
ture of the underſtanding that can compare different objects, 
and from the nature of the will, that can be moved by a double 
motive, perfection ſeen, or pleaſure felt. Now where there 
is neither ION nor will, there can be no freedom, 


PROPOSITION XXXIII. 


The ſimple pictures of che deity, or material 
ſubſtances, are not and cannot be eſſentially ac- 
tive. 


DEMONSTRATION. 
Matter in reſt is as much matter as matter in motion a); 


no being can exiſt without its eſſential properties (b): there- 


G (b) Ax. 9. of the ſame, 
Ff 2 
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fore the ſimple pictures of the deity, or material Saen. 
are not 1 active. 


SCHOLIUM. { 


As a ſimple picture, ſtatue or repreſentation, has no ſpon- 
taneous motion in it, and cannot move unleſs it be moved; 
ſo motion is not eſſential to matter; and it cannot move unleſs 
its infinite cauſe communicate force, activity and motion to 
it. The idea of matter does not include that of force, ſince, 
as we have ſaid, matter in reſt is as much matter as matter in 
motion. No materialiſt has ever yet dared to affirm, that the 
idea of matter includes neceſſarily that of motion; for then 
it would be abſolutely impoſſible to conceive or to ſuppoſe 
matter in reſt; which is abſurd. Moreover if motion were eſ- 
ſential to matter, then ſome particular direction or determi- 
nation of motion would be eſſential to matter; ſince it is im- 
poſſible to conceive motion without ſome particular direction: 
but no particular direction is eſſential to matter; for if there 
were but one atom in nature, it would not of itſelf move natu- 
rally and neceſſarily to the right rather than to the left, down- 
wards rather than upwards, or any one way more than ano- 
ther; and a tendency to move every way at once, could pro- 
duce nothing but an eternal reſt. Matter then of itſelf is purely 
paſſive; it would remain for ever in an eternal ination, unleſs 
it were moved by ſome foreign agent. This was what gave 
the Greek philoſophers, and eſpecially the ſchool of Pytha- 
goras and Anaxagoras the firſt ĩdea of a ſubſtance diſtinct from 
matter; that was ſelf· moving, active by eſſence, and the pri; 
mitive ſource of all motion, which they called ay" ao 
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»7r1, This then is another eſſential difference betwixt the 
living images and the ſimple pictures: the former, as we ſhall 
ſhow, may fall into a ſpiritual lethargy, ination and inſenſi- 
bility : but ſo ſoon as they awaken from this deep ſleep, they 
can turn to their proper objects, feel their operations, and tend 
to them freely. Bodies tho diſengaged from all ſurrounding 
obſtacles, would remain in an eternal reſt, unleſs puſhed by an 
external force. Spirits on the contrary, ſo ſoon as they perceive 
their true objects, move to them naturally; the obſtacles that 
hinder'd their perception being removed, they tend of them- 
ſelves to whatever can ſatiate their natural deſire of felicity; 
yea they can make a choice among the ſeveral objects or cau- 
ſes of this felicity. We know no other inherent attributes, 
powers, or capacities in matter but thoſe of figurability, divi- 
ſibility, and mobility ; of moving where it is puſh'd; of going 
where there is the leaſt 1 and of RY ſtill when 
it 1s ſtopped. 
- | ; . $6; 0:6 4b» 

Hence we * a new demonſtration that matter is inca- 
pable of thought, volition and freedom; for all theſe proper- 
ties ſuppoſe action, activity, and a ſelf-moving power, and ſo 
cannot belong to a ſubſtance that is entirely paſſive. 

4 | COR. II. 

Hence all the inherent, eſſential, natural tendencies, in- 
clinations, ſympathies, attractions, repulſions, and active powers 
that ſome attribute to matter, and that cannot be explained by 
mechanical cauſes, are purely chimerical. 'I hey muſt be im- 
preſſed qualities, they cannot be eſſential properties. The 
contrary opinion tends viſibly to ſpiritualize extended ſub- 
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ſtances, and to inveſt them with all the een of the li⸗ 


ving images. 


C'OR. III. 1:3 

Hence in a ſtate of pure and exalted nature, the material 
pictures could not reſiſt the divine action, nor hinder the ex- 
ecution of God's almighty deſigns in creating them. Being 
entirely paſſive and void of freedom, they could not deviate, 
of themſelves, from the laws, motions, directions and forms 
given them by the author of nature. Wherefore if any change 
happen to them, it muſt be in conſequence of ſome 5 den 
force altogether foreign to them. 


From the ſeven preceeding propoſitions demonſtrated in 
this book, we may draw the following general corollaries, 
which are of wonderful uſe both in philoſophy and theolo- 


1. GENERAL COROLLARY. 


Hence we have the five ſpecific differences betwixt ma- 
terial, and immaterial ſubſtances. (1) Bodies exiſt in ſpace 
by diffuſion of parts; whereas ſpirits in imitation of God exiſt 
without diffuſion or extenſion. (2) Bodies are not one ſingle, 
indiviſible ſubſtance, but a compound of innumerable, diſ- 


tinct, and diviſible ſubſtances; even tho' contiguous or cohe- 


rent; whereas ſpirits are ſingle, uncompounded, and indivi- 
ſible ſubſtances. (3) Bodies are ſimple pictures that have no 
knowledge of their modifications, nor of their almighty cauſe; 
ſpirits are living images, capable of knowing themſelves and 
theirall-wiſe original. (4) Bodies by nature are entirely paſ- 
five, but activity is an eſſential property of all intelligent na- 
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tures. (5) In fine, bodies are puſh'd neceſſarily by an im- 
pelling cauſe; whereas ſpirits can reſiſt or conſent freely to 
the action of objects that ſollicite them. Wherefore ſpirit may 
be defin'd © an unextended, uncompounded, indiviſible, in- 
« telligent, active ſubſtance that can determine itſelf freely; 
body on the contrary is an extended, compounded, diviſible, 
+ unintelligent, paſſive ſubſtance, that follows neceſſarily the 
M n of the moving cauſe.” 


II. GENERAL COROLLARY. 


Hence body and ſpirit cannot be only two diſtin& indivi- 
duals of the ſame ſpecies of ſubſtance. They muſt be ſub- 
ſtances of quite different kinds; ſince their eſſential properties 

are diametrically oppoſite, incompatible and contraditory ; 
ſuch as extenſion and non- extenſion; diviſibility and indivi- 

ſibility; inſenſibility and perception; paſſivity and activity; ne- 
ceſſity and freedom. To demonſtrate the eſſential diſtincti- 
on betwixt ſoul and body, it is not ſufficient to prove that the 
properties of theſe two beings are different; or that they do 
not ſuppoſe or include each other: it is a ſophiſm to ſay that 
matter cannot think becauſe the idea of extenſion does not 
infer that of intelligence. We might prove in the ſame man- 
ner that matter cannot move, becauſe the idea of extenſion 
does not include that of motion. It muſt be further ſhown 
that intelligence and extenſion are incompatible, oppoſite or 
contrary properties; and therefore that they muſt belong to 
different ſubſtances, and to ſubſtances of quite different kinds. 
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II GENERAL COROLLARY. 


Hence theopinion of all thoſe, who imagine that the ſouls 
of beaſts are material, and yet capable of ſenſation and voli- 
tion, is altogether unphiloſophical, nay dangerous: for if cer- 
tain portions of matter ranged in certain forms, and moved 
with certain velocities were capable of thought, ſenſation and 
reaſoning in an inferior degree, then other portions of mat- 
ter with ſuperior forms, forces, and velocities, might be ca- 
pable of thoughts, ſenſations and reflections in a ſuperior de- 
gree. Thus our ſouls might be material. Yea by new modifi- 
cations of matter and motion, innumerable orders of ſpirits 
might be formed. This is not all: by complicating and per- 
fecting the forms, augmenting the forces, and velocities of 
matter, God himſelf might be material; and his eſſence an e · 


thereal fluid. Thus the raſh doctrine of material ſouls in beaſts 


tends at laſt to impiety. 
GENERAL SCHOLIUM. 


Thus by joining the ſeven preceeding propoſitions, and 
their corollaries, we have a full confutation of all the doc- 
trine of the materialiſts. They pretend that tho' perception, 
reaſon, and volition be not eſſential to matter; yet they may 
be the effects of certain portions of matter figured, divided, 
mov'd andorganiz'd in a particular manner. Nothing is more 
abſurd. All that is produced in matter by figure, diviſion and 
motion is only a change of form, bulk, or place. Now in- 
telligence is not change of form; nor reaſoning change of 
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magnitude, nor volition change of place. The change of form, 
bulk and place in organiz d or unorganiz d bodies does not 
alter the intimate eſſence of things, and therefore can never 
ſuperadd to them a new, quite diſſimilar quality, or reality 
they had not before. We have already demonſtrated that in- 
telligence is a perfection, and non-· intelligence a defect. Now 
it is not only unconceivable, but abſolutely impoſſible, that 
what is unintelligent and inſenſible before organization, can 
become intelligent and ſelf-conſcious by organization; ſince 
organization does not alter the nature and eſſence of things. 
A maſs of numberleſs, ſubtile, inviſible and unintelligent po- 
lygones, ſpheres, cylinders, elliptoids, pyramids, or any other 
infinitely ſmall ſolids, ſuch as all fluids muſt be, cannot there- 
fore become intelligent, ſelf-conſcious, and rational by flow- 
ing into the channels or tubes of organiz'd bodies. 

The materialiſts will perhaps ſay that metaphyſical reaſo- 
nings can never deſtroy phyſical facts, and conſtant experi- 
ence; that we feel every day how much the diſpoſitions of 
the body influence thoſe of the mind; that the livelineſs of 
our thoughts and perceptions depends upon the quicker or 
ſlower motions of the animal ſpirits; that perſons halt-ſtrang- 
led or in a deep ſwoon, declare upon their recovery that they 
had no thought, perception, nor ſelf-conſciouſneſs. From 
all this they conclude, that upon the extinction of animal 
life, they will have no ſenſation, perception, or intelligence, 
ſince theſe depend entirely upon organiz'd matter. 

mo. I anſwer in the firſt place, that this ſhows that the 
ſoul and body are unitcd, but not that they are one. We 


might as well ſay, that the art, ſcience, and intelligence of a 
69 


. 
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muſician lies entirely in the ſtrings or pipes of his inſtruments; 
becauſe his knowledge is more or leſs conſpicuous according 
as they are more or leſs tun d. The compariſon is perfectly 
juſt, and therefore the contrary ſophiſm can only dazzle ſuper- 
| ficialminds that have no accuracy and acuteneſs to diſtinguiſh 
betwixt union and unity; that miſtake — for rea- 
lities, and take effects for cauſes. | 
2do. We havealready ſhown that the ſoul * ata 
of the divine activity in and upon it, may fall into a total in- 
' ſenſibility and ination; and that laps'd intelligences may for 
a time be void of all thought, ſenſation, and reflection: but 
this ſuſpenſion of their powers, does not prove the annihila- 
tion of their eſſence. The ſuperior faculties of degraded, 
diſeaſed, fallen ſpirits may be ſo darkened, ſhut up and ob- 
ſtructed, that they can have no communication, but with ma- 
terial objects; and therefore when the corporeal organs are 
ſtopt or derang' d, as in a ſwoon and after half- ſtrangling, 
they can have no ſenſations, nor reflections; but this does 
not argue, that if the union betwixt ſoul and body had been 
entirely diſſolved, they would not have awakened into ano- 
ther ſtate, wherein they would have been miſerable or happy; 
known God and themſelves, and felt the juſt, natural, and 
neceſſary conſequences of their virtues or vices. This life is 
a kind of dream, ſleep or lethargy, wherein the moſt exalted 
minds are darkned, weakned and ſick, or at leaſt not reſto- 
red to the true exerciſe of their intellectual functions. We 
ought not therefore to judge of the properties, powers, and 
perfoctions of the ſoul in a recovered, re-eſtabliſhed, and 
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healthful ſtate, by the ſymptoms that befall it in a ſtate of 
ſickneſs, depravation, and malady. 

Mr. Locke therefore pronounced too haſtily (a) that we 
do not know enough of the intimate eſſence of things to de- 
cide whether God cannot communicate thought to certain 
portions of matter. I anſwer that tho we do not know the 
intimate eſſence of things, yet we know ſufficiently their at- 
tributes to decide about and determine their differences. We 
know that matter is an extended ſubſtance capable of figure, 
diviſion and motion, and conſequently that it is not one, 
ſingle, individual ſubſtance; but a compound of innumerable 
ſubſtances, that are as really diſtin&, even tho contiguous, as 
if they were ſeparated at the greateſt diſtance. Now it is ab- - 
ſolutely impoſſible that a numberleſs multitude of different, 
independent, unintelligent atoms can make up one individu- 
al, indiviſible and ſelf-conſcious eſſence; or that one indivi- 
ſible ſelf-conſciouſneſs, can be made up of innumerable, divi- 
ſible and independent felf-conſcious particles: and therefore 
it is as abſurd to ſuppoſe that omnipotence itſelf can unite 
theſe oppolite qualities in the ſame ſubſtance, as to ſuppoſe 
that he can make a triangular circle, or a ſpherical cube. Theſe 
ideas are contradictory and incompatible, We are however 
very far from ſuſpecting that Locke had any real deſign of e- 
ſtabliſhing materialiſm: but his philoſophy being very oft 
founded upon popular obſervations, and ſenſible experience, 
without aſcending to firſt principles, his conſequences are apt 
to beapplied by bad men by turns to all ſorts of ſyſtems, ide- 
aliſm, and materialiſm, Spinoſiſm and deiſm, religion and in- 

(a) See Locke upon human underſtanding, chap, 3. Book IV. 
Gg 2 
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credulity; ſo that ſometimes he ſeems to pull down with one 
hand, what he builds up with another. 

Thus the Materialiſts, and all their diſpuiſed cantifunsmuſt 
either deny, with Spinoſa and the Idealiſts, that matter is a 
real, finite, diviſible, figurable, moveable ſubſtance; deſtroy 
thereby its eſſence, and reduce it to the idea of infinite ſpace; 
or grant that thought, reaſon, and volition cannot be eſſenti- 
al attributes of matter, nor effects of its modifications, nor 
qualities ſuperadded to it by almighty power. 

Thus we hope we have overturned the unreaſonable ſyſ- 
tem of the materialiſts, by ſhowing that God can repreſent 
his perfections externally both by living images and by ſimple 
pictures, which are quite different ſubſtances. 'T he nume- 
rous, beautiful truths that flow from this ſublime principle 
could never have been fo eaſily diſcovered or demonſtrated as 
by the gradation of ideas contained in the foregoing propo- 
ſitions, ſcholiums and corollaries. All the other proofs are lame 
and imperfect, becauſe they are not deduced from, nor re-u- 
nited in the ſame great principle. We proceed now to con- 
fute the doctrine of the idealiſts, who maintain that God is 
the immediate author of all the ſenſations, and perceptions we 
have of material objects; that extenſion, figure and motion, 
like colours, taſtes and ſounds, are mere ſenſations of the 
mind, that have no real external exiſtence; and in ſine that 
there is no third ſubſtance called matter, betwixt God and fi- 
nite ſpirits, 


e 0 3 EE 
LEMMA. or PROPOSITION XXXIV. 

The ideas, ſenſations, and perceptions we have 
of corporeal and ſenſible objects very often turn 


us away from the contemplation and love of the di- 
vine perfeQions. 


S CAO 4 4 0M 


This is evident by univerſal experience. The deſire to ſhun 
ſenſible pains, and to enjoy ſenſible pleaſures is the ſource of 
all the errors and crimes in the world. None can doubt of 
this but ſuch as deny that there are any ſuch things as truth 
and virtue. Now as the idealiſts whom we are going to com- 
bat, are far from maintaining ſuch maxims, and have a ſacred 
horror againſt all immorality and irreligion, they cannot re- 
je this great principle. | 


PR O POSITION XXXIV. 


God is not the immediate author of all the 
ideas, ſenſations, and perceptions we have of 
matter. 
DEMONSTRATI O-N- 

God could not without any reaſon produce immediately 
in finite intelligences a perpetual ſeries of ideas, ſenſations, 
and perceptions that frequently turn them off from the con- 
templation and love of the divine perfections (a); the ideas, 
ſenſations, and perceptions we have of material objects fre- 


(a) Cor. 4. of Prop XXIV. 
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quently turn us away from the contemplation and love of the 
divine perfections (a): therefore God is not the immediate 
author of all the ideas, ſenſations, and perceptions we have 
of matter. 


SCHOLIUMN 


The idealiſts will ſay that the ſame objection may be made 
againſt God's continuing the action of W objects up- 
on, and their union with ſpirits; ſince this ſerves very oft to 
corrupt and degrade them. I anſwer that there is a great dif- 
ference betwixt the two ſyſtems. We ſhall ſhow very ſoon, 
that we are at preſent in a degenerate ſtate, where we are for 
wiſe reaſons ſubje&ed topain and pleaſure by our phyſical u- 
nion with material nature. We ſuffer the one as a puniſh- 
ment, we may ule the other as an innocent mitigation of our 
exile; and it depends upon us to make a good uſe of both; 
yea to ſuſpend, or at leaſt to diminiſh, all commerce with ſuch 
corporeal objects, as can turn us off from the contemplation 
and love of truth and virtue. But to ſuppoſe that God is the 
immediate author of all the impure imaginations, voluptuous 
ſenſations, and tormenting perceptions that expoſe the mind 
to corruption and depravation, to moral and phyſical evil, is 
true Manicheiſm. This perpetual production of ideas, per- 
ceptions and ſenſations would be unworthy of the divine pu- 
rity, juſtice and goodneſs, unleſs there were real bodies, a phy- 
ſical union betwixt them and ſouls, and ſuch a conſtitution 
in nature eſtabliſhed, that both act mutually upon each other. 

Moreover, if there were no external bodies, and if we had 


(a) By preceeding Lemma. 
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no real bodies of our own, to what purpoſe this continual 
ſucceſſion of ideas, as if we had? why does the invincible 
deluſion laſt? why theſe pains that ſeem to be occaſioned by 
the action of noxious bodies upon us? why thoſe pleaſures that 
depend upon an apparent application of our organs to exter- 
nal objects? why that order and connection betwixt our ideas 
and ſenſations, which ſuppoſes ſtill an organiz d body, and ob- 
jects acting upon it? all the common language of men is non- 
ſenſe and folly. A ſword does not pierce the bowels; fire does 
not conſume our members; all theſe appearances are imagi- 
Nary: we have no bodies to preſerve: there are no bodies to 
guard againſt, Why then did God make this uſeleſs and ar- 
bitrary connection betwixt the ideas of ſize and figure, and 
the ſenſations of pain and pleaſure? all nature becomes a phan- 
tom, a mere deluſion, a falſe appearance; there is nothing but 
ideas: "This ſyſtem therefore is equally oppoſite to God's e- 
ternal truth and wiſdom, as alſo to his ſanctity and good- 
nels. 
I.!hhe learned Doctor Berkeley (a) a a ſincere and a pi- 
ous zeal againſt the abſurd ſyſtem of the materialiſts, is the 
only modern author we know that has ventured to deny not 
only the real exiſtence of bodies, but even the poſſibility of 
their creation. He reaſons thus, There are in matter two 
« ſorts of qualities, called primary and ſecondary. The for- 
© mer are extenſion, figure, diviſion, motion and ſolidity. The 
© other are colours, taſtes, ſmells, ſounds and touches. All 
£ philoſophers grant that the latter are only ſenſations of the 
N * mind, which have no reality without us. It is oaly to prove 


Wo See his dialogues betwixt Hylas and Philonous, 
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© that the former are ſo too. There is nothing in nature ab- 
* ſolutely great or ſmall, ſlow or ſwift, plain or angular, real- 
ly ſeparated or perfectly united, hard or ſoft: but all are one 
© or tother relatively to our organs; for if we had other ſen- 
© ſes differently conformed, we would ſee them, feel them, 
© taſte them, ſmell them, hear them quite differently from 
© what we do now. Other animals ſee that great which ap- 
© pears to us little, ſwift what ſeems ſlow, hard what we call 
* ſoft, agreeable what we think diſagreeable, ſweet what we 
© look upon as bitter, and love what to us is noxious. Now 
* ſince ſize, figure, motion, diviſion, and ſolidity change con- 
« tinually upon every alteration in the diſtance, medium, and 
© organs of ſenſation; there can be no determinate material 
object from without, that is exactly ſuch as it appears to us. 
* Wherefore there is nothing real in the objects, like the pri- 
mary qualities of matter, more than the ſecondary ; and 
both are equally ſenſations of the mind. 

All the force of the Doctor's reaſonings lies here. There 
is nothing without us like the preciſe figures, ſizes, and moti- 
ons which we perceive within; therefore there is no materi- 
al ſubſtance exiſtent. The concluſion does not appear juſt, 
Tho' there were nothing in material objects perfectly the 
ſame with the particular figures, ſizes, and motions we perceive 
with the naked eye, yet it does not thence follow that there 
is and can be no ſubſtance diſtin& from ſpirit, that produces 
in us theſe ſenſations, and that is in itſelf extended, figurable 
and moveable. Tho' there be in nature no abſolute magni- 
tude ; tho the ſame bodies appear ſmall or great, ſwift or ſlow, 
plain or angular, united or porous according to the different 
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organs by which we perceive them; yet this does not prove, 
that there is no real ſubſtance without us, betwixt whoſe ex- 
tremities there is a real diſtance, which may receive different 
forms, be tranſported from place to place, and be divided in- 
to ſeveral equal parts. Moreover, all ſenſations, ideas and mo- 
difications of the ſoul being real, theſe changes muſt have a 
real cauſe, which muſt be material or ſpiritual, created or un- 
created. The Doctor does not pretend that it is finite ſpirits 
that exciteinusall theſe perceptions, but God alone: we have 
already ſhown that the infinite mind cannot be the immedi- 
ate cauſe of theſe ideas, ſenſations and modifications; and 
therefore there muſt be a third ſubſtance betwixt God and 
human ſouls, that really acts upon us to produce in us diffe- 
rent ſenſations, according to our different organs, ſtates and 
ſituations. No doubt unfallen angels and beatified ſpirits ſee 
matter otherwiſe than we. No doubt material nature re-eſta- 
bliſhed will produce in our fouls by the organs of our glori- 
\ ous bodies quite other ideas, ſenſations and perceptions than 
_ thoſe we now have; but ſtill there will be real matter, the cauſe 
and the object of their perceptions. The difference there- 
fore of the ſenſations produced according to the variation of 
the organs and diſtances, is no proof of the non-exiſtence of 
the object producing. 

The Doctor's miſtakes proceed Gom his confounding the 
ideas with the objects, and the perceptions produced with the 
cauſe producing. Simple ideas as we ſhall ſhow, are nor ob- 
jects which the mind perceives without itſelf; but modes pro- 
duced in it by objects different from it. The variations there- 
fore of the modes, ideas, perceptions and ſenſations, accor- 
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ding to the difference of the medium, organs and diſtances, is 
no proof of the non- exiſtence of the object that acts upon us. 
The ſubtile Doctor proceeds in his ſecond dialogue to en- 
quire into the true cauſe of our ideas and ſenſations. He con- 
fates moſt ingeniouſſy the Malebranchian romance of occafi- 
onal cauſes, and ſhowsclearly that the hypothefis of ſeeing bo- 
dies in God,makes their creation uſelefs, as we ſhall demon- 
ſtrate alſo very ſoon. He goes on in the fame dialogue to ſhow, 
that as matter cannot be an occaſion, ſo it cannot be a ſimple 
inſtrument of the divine operation: * for, fays he, an inſtru- 
ment being an help made uſe of to do what cannot be per- 
formed by the mere act of the will, to ſuppoſe that an all- 
perfect ſpirit, upon whoſe will all things have an immediate 
and abſolute dependence, makes uſe of an inſtrument, is 
peſeciy abſurd, and inconfiſtens with the divine omnipo- 
© tence.” 
'This argument proves too much, or it proves nothing. It 
_ deſtroys the activity of ſecond cauſes, and fuppoſes that God 
is the immediate author not only of all the phyſical actions, 
but of all the moral determinations of created beings. Thus 
liberty is deſtroyed, and God made the ſole cauſe of all the 
ſins, and blaſphemies of finite ſpirits. It is true thatall beings 
have an immediate and abſolute dependence upon the divine 
will; but it is abſolutely falſe that all actions have ſuch an 
immediate and abſolute dependence on the divine action. 
Bodies are not mere inſtruments, but real agents: for, as 
w ſnow very ſoon, God can communicate to his li- 
vidg images and ſimple pictures a real activity diſtin from 
his own, as well as a real ſubſtance diſtinct from his own. 
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Nothing exalts more the ĩdeas we have of the divine nature, 
than to ſuppoſe that God has not only an infinite power to 
produce all that is poſſible, and all that is compatible with his 
perfections, but alſo that he can communicate a real activity 
to other beings. The negation of this principle tends neceſ- 
ſarily to prove, that God is the only agent in nature; and this 
opinion leads naturally to Spinoſim, becauſe it induceꝭ us to 
believe that God is alſo the only ſubſtance in nature; as ſhall 
be fully unfolded in the next propoſition. 

The ingenious and learn'd Doctor endeavours to prove in 
his third and laſt dialogue, that God is the immediate cauſe, 
and even the object of all our ſenſations; and that there is no 
third ſubſtance betwixt God and finite ſpirits, which as we 
ſuppoſe acts upon us when we perceive extenſion, figure and 
motion. The eternal, omnipreſent mind, ſays he, which 

* knows and comprehends all things, exhibits them to our 
view in ſuch a manner, and according to ſuch laws, as he 
© himſelf has ordained, and are by us called the laws of na- 
ture. All things exiſt in the divine mind from eternity. When 
* things are ſaid to begin or end their exiſtence, we do not 
mean this with regard to God, but the creatures. All objects 
are eternally known by God, or which is the ſame thing, have 
an eternal exiſtence in his mind: but when things before im- 
perceptibleto created ſpirits are by a decree of God made per- 
© ceptible, then they are ſaid to begin a real exiſtence with re- 
* ſpe& to created minds. By creation therefore, nothing elſe can 
be underſtood, but that the ſeveral parts of the world already 
exiſtent from all eternity in the divine mind, become gradually 

83 to finite ſpirits endued with proper Faculties. 
H + 2 
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This is the moſt refined Spinoliſm that ever was ; forhere 
the Doctor adopts three of the greateſt fundamental principles 
of that impious ſcheme, (1) The identity of ideas and their 
objects; (2) The coeternity of theſe ideas in the divine mind, 
and conſequently their conſubſtantiality with God; (3) The 

uſeleſſneſs of creation. We have already demonſtrated, (1) 
that the archetypal ideas of things finite are quite different 
from the objects themſelves ; (2) that it is abſolutely falſe, 
that all finite ideas have an eternal and neceſſary exiſtence in 
the divine mind; (3) that creation is not only poſſible, but ab- 
ſeolutely neceſſary to explain the phenomena of nature pro- 
duced. If this were not ſo, a Spinoſiſt might ſay, ſince all 
things have an eternal exiſtence in the divine mind, this muſt 
be true of ſpirits as well as of bodies. Here all the arguments 
the Doctor makes uſe of againſt the creation of material ſub- 
ſtances, may be employed againſt the creation of finite ſpirits; 
for if the knowledge God has of all objects be the ſame thing 
as their eternal coexiſtence with the divine mind, then this 
may be ſaid of ſpirits as well as of bodies; for God knows 
both equally. Thus nature produced whether material or 
ſpiritual, muſt be looked upon as an emanation of the divine 
ſubſtance, which by immanent action produces all in itſelf; the 
ideas of ſpirits as well as the ideas of bodies. What we call 
created intelligences muſt therefore be eternal, conſubſtantial 
ideas, forms, perſonalities and inherencies of the divinemind; 
as what we call bodies are only different ſenſations and per- 
ceptions of the ſeveral parts of the intelligible world already 
exiſtent in the divine mind: thus all ideas of creation are en- 
tirely deſtroy d; and what we mean thereby is only that the 
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coeternal, conſubſtantial forms or ideas of the divine mind 
being living; ſelf-conſcious, intelligent hypoſtaſes or perſona- 
ities, are affected with different ſenſations, perceptions, and 
modifications produced by the immanent action of the ab- 
ſolute infinite upon itſelf; this is the flower and quinteſſence 
of Spinoſiſm. No doubt the great and good Doctor did not 
perceive thoſe fatal conſequences of his Scheme. 

The Doctor aſks more than once in the courſe of his dia- 
logues,whatis this third ſubſtance betwixt God and finiteſpirits 
called matter. I anſwer that it is, as has been already demon- 
ſtrated, a picture or repreſentation, or ſnadow of the divine per- 
fections endowed with a true, real, phyſical, communicated, 
and not eſſential efficacy; by which it can act immediately 
upon ſpirits, to produce in them different ſenſations, ideas, and 
inclinations. Spirits on the contrary are living images of the 
deity, endow'd with an eſſential, inherent, immanent activity, 
by which they can act upon themſelves; and then with a com- 
municated, emanant activity, by which they can act upon 
bodies, to produce in them real figures, diviſions, and motions. 
All this ſhall be fully demonſtrated in the following propoſi- 
tion. 

The Leibnitian e of monades reſembles very much 
this doctrine of Doctor Berkeley. The German philoſopher 
does not ſay that God is the ſole author of all our corporeal 
perceptions; but that extenſion, figure and motion are pure 
appearances and ſenſations in us, that have no real object out 
of the mind; that the immediate efficient cauſe of theſe cor- 
poreal perceptions is monades; that theſe monades are ſimple, 
indiviſible, unextended, unintelligent eſſences, endued howe- 
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ver with a real, inherent, eſſential, phyſical power of action; 
that God created from the beginning two Torts of monades, 
one intelligent, and another unintelligent; but both without 
figurability, diviſibility or mobility, and conſequently homo- 
geneous; that theſe two forts of monades, which compoſe 
the whole of the univerſe, a& reciprocally upon each other 
by certain general laws pre-cſtabliſhed; whence ariſe all the 
phenomena, harmony, and order of the univerſe; that theſe 
monades being equally ſimple, uncompounded, unextended, 
and therefore homogeneous, their mutual action and reacti- 
on upon each other is far more intelligible than that of two 
diſtinct ſubſtances,one extended and another unextended ; that 
God created nothing but ſimple eſſences, or monades; and in 
fine that what we call compound beings extended, diviſible, 
figurable, and moveable are only perceptions in the ſoul, as 
ſounds, ſmells, and colours; and not objects really exiſtent 
without us. ot 5; 

He does not therefore pretend, as ſome of his diſciples 
falſely alledge, that extended ſubſtances or bodies reſult from 
the union of unextended monades; this is not only uncon- 
ceiveable, but abſolutely impoſſible. All he aſſerts is, that 
extenſion, figure, and motion are mere ſenſations which a- 
riſe from the a&ion of theſe monades upon the ſoul, Here 
there is nothing contradictory, inconceiveable, or myſterious. 
His ſyſtem differs from that of Berkeley in this alone, that 
in the one there is no third ſubſtance betwixt God and ſpirit 
that acts upon the ſoul,whereas here there is a third ſubſtance 
really created, exiſtent, and active, tho unextended, indivi- 
{ible and uncompounded. Thus the exiſtence of matter is 
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really deſtroyed, and all reduced to the idea of intelligent and 
unintelligent monades. 

This German invention ſeems far more hypothetical and 
leſs ſimple than the Berkelcian ſcheme, which makes God 
the ſole univerſal agent. In explaining the phenomena of na- 
ture, it is in vain to imagine entities that are not neceſſary. 
If God's immediate action can explain all, why have recourſe 
to ſecond cauſes that are purely imaginary, and whoſe exiſ- 
tence can never bedemonſtrated ax PR10R1 by ſolid metaphy- 
ſical principles; nor a PoSTER1ORI by ſenſible phyſical ex- 
periences. Moreover, this doctrine tends to confound the 
nature of ſpirit and matter, by ſuppoſing that what is unintel- 
| ligent may be eſſentially active. In fine the tranſition from 
this Leibnitian fiction to Spinoſiſm is ſlippery and ſeep: for 
if there be really no extended fubſtances in nature, it is caſy 
to paſs from that hypotheſis to the idea of one only univer- 
ſal ſubſtance, that acts ſometimes as extended, and ſometimes 
as intelligent; and that produces by turns the ſenſations of 
extenſion, figure, and motion and the ideas of pure intelle&i- 
on, reaſon and will. 

All theſe modern fictions are only a repetition in Aifferent 
terms of the antiquated Zenonian errors; they are ground- 
leſs metaphyſical refinements, that recede from nature, and 
that perplex philoſophy, which ſhould always combine ab- 
{tra& principles with ſenſible experiences; otherwiſe wemuſt 
fall naturally into Idealiſm or Materialiſm, which by different 
roads lead at laſt to the Spinofian impiety, which aſſerts that 
nature is compoſed of one only ſubſtance of which all be- 
ings are only modalities, hypoſtaſes or confubſtantial forms, 
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Pon If PHF FO pik'S 
Hence what the Idealiſts and Spinoſiſts maintain that the 
ideas and the objects are the ſame is abſolutely falſe; as alſo 
that the extended ſubſtance and the thinking ſubſtance are 
one and the ſame ſubſtance, which acts upon us by turns, and 
which we therefore conceive ſometimes as intelligent, and 
ſometimes as extended. The archetypal ideas are theſe arbi- 
trary conceptions which God forms freely in his divine un- 
derſtanding, when he thinks of himſelf as repreſentable by 
things external. The objects createdare the ſubſtances them- 
ſelves, which he produces in his divine immenſity, correſpon- 
dent to theſe ideas, and repreſentative of his divine perfecti- 
ons. The one exiſt only in the ſupreme mind, and are free 
modes of it. The others exiſt without the divine mind, and 
are real ſubſtances diſtin& from it. 
GO: Rs 11 
Hence the enthuſiaſtic notion of Malebranche, that when 
we ſee bodies it is not real created matter we ſee; but ideal 
bodies, produced in us by the immediate action of the omni- 
preſent, all powerful, and all- luminous eſſence of God; as 
alſo the Berkelean ſcheme, that by creation, nothing elſe 
can be underſtood but that the ſeveral parts of the world, al- 
ready exiſtent ſrom all eternity in the divine mind, become 
gradually perceptible by finite ſpirits; both theſe new doc- 
trines, I ſay, favour openly Spinoſiſm: for tho the French 
philoſopher differs from the Engliſh in this, that Malebranche 
allows the exiſtence of matter, and that Berkeley denies it; 
and tho' both differ from Spinoſa in this, that they diſtin- 
guiſh always the uncreated eſſence from created ſpirits; yet 
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they all three agree in this, that the divine ſubſtance is theon- 
ly cauſe and object of all the ideas, ſenſations and perceptions 
we have of extenſion, figure, and motion. Now the paſſage 
from this to 3 is eaſy, as we ſhall juſt now ſhow. 
; do R. III. 

Hence the negation of the exiſtence of matter is followed 
by viſible abſurdities andpalpable contradictions, that impeach 
equally the divine veracity and wiſdom, ſanctity and good- 
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God may communicate to his living images 
and lively pictures a real activity, by which they 
can a& mutually upon each other. 
DEMONSTRATION. n 

God is eſſentially and infinitely active (a); creation is a 
repreſentation of God in things external (b): infinite activity 
cannot be repreſented by abſolute inaction (c). Therefore 
God may communicate to his living images, and lively pic- 
tures, a real activity by which they can act mutually n 
cach other. | 


SCHOOLS 
It may be. ſaid, that by the ſame reaſoning we might prove 
that all corporeal beings are intelligent, becauſe infinite in- 


telligence cannot be repreſented by what has no intelligence 
at all. This is abſolutely falſe; for wiſdom and intelligence, 


) Prop. IX. (b) Prop. XXI. (c) Ax. 5. of this Bt. 
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art, and knowledge, may be repreſented by the beautiful ar- 
rangement of the diſſerent parts of the material univerſe, as 
well as by the eſſential attributes of intelligent natures: but 
infinite activity cannot be repreſented by pure paſſivity, and 
abſolute ination. Wherefore all finite beings muſt be origi- 
nally aRive as repreſentative of the great archetype. We do 
not ſpeak here of that immanent activity eſſential to ſpirits a- 
lone, and by which they can act upon themſelves, to compare 
their ideas, and chuſe betwixt them, judge of them, and ad- 
here to them. We ſpeak of that emanant, communicated ac- 
tivity, by which all the parts of the creation matcrial and im- 
material, the living images and the ſimple pictures, can act re- 
ally, reciprocally, and phyſically upon each other according 
to the general laws eſtabliſhed by the author of nature. 
Moreover, it is certain that God may communicate a real 

activity diſtinct from his own, as well as a real ſubſtance diſ- 
tinct from his own. For if God could not communicate a 
power of acting to creatures, it muſt be ſaid for the ſame rea- 
ſon that he cannot communicate to them a power of reaſo- 
ning and willing. The one is no more incommunicable than 
the other. All God's attributes are communicable in greater 
or leſſer degrees, except Self-exiſtence, which ſuppoſes abſo- 
lute infinity. That a created finite being ſhould be ſelf- exiſ- 
tent, is a contradiction in terms: butit is no contradiction to 
ſuppoſe it endued with any other powers or perfections what- 
ſoever in a bounded degree. Unleſs we ſuppoſe, with Spino- 
fa, that reaſon and choice are mere paſſive receptions of im- 
pulſe from a continual, neceſſary ſeries of cauſes that produ- 
ced each other ſucceſſively; we muſt allow that the ſoul has a 
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real power of comparing its ideas, and chuſing betwixt them: 
and therefore ſince God could communicate a power of rea- 
ſoning and willing, he may communicate alſo a power of ac- 
ting. As he can communicate to his living images, and ſimple 
pictures, an imitation of his infinite wiſdom and goodneſs by 
their eſſential attributes or impreſſed forms, ſo he may ime 
part to them an imitation of his infinite emanant activity, by 
their communicated powers, and impreſſed forces. The pro- 
perty of the Father may be repreſented in external things as 
well as that of the Son and Holy Ghoſt. The rules of ana- 
logy are the fame in all the three; and if we deny the one, we 
muſt deny the others; or give a reaſon why the imitation of 
the firſt is impoſſible, and that of the two laſt poſſible. Now 
ſince no ſuch reaſon can be aſſigned, we muſt allow that an 
imitation of all the three is equally feaſible. 

The ſchoolmen fay very well, that aGcERE SEQUITUR | 
Ess E; beings act as they exiſt. If they exiſt infinitely, they 
act infinitely ; if they exiſt dependently, they act dependently; 
if they exiſt finitely, their action is finite; if they exiſt in an 
imperfe& manner, their action is imperfe&. In all theſe ſen- 
ſes their action is real, tho' their powers be not equal. As all 
the creatures exiſt in the divine immenſity, ſo they all act by 
the divine efficacy: but as their receiving exiſtence originally 


from God does not hinder them from having a real be- 


ing diſtin& from his; ſo their receiving originally power 
from God, does not hinder their having a real activity diſtin& 
from his. It is by God's continued efficacy that all beings, 
whether material or ſpiritual, become intelligent and intelli- 
gible; that bodies move bodies; that ſpirits act upon ſpirits; 
Ii 2 
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and that theſe two ſubſtances mutually influence each other, 
by an immediate communication as analogous in this that 
they repreſent the ſame original. It is in God, and by God 
that they live, move and have their being. The creatures in 
whatever ſtate they be conſidered, whether fallen or unfallen, 
are never entirely disjoined nor detached from their almigh- 
ty cauſe. They exiſt, ſubſiſt, and ſo to ſpeak, ſwim in the 
immenſe occan of life. The only difference betwixt glorious 
and mortal bodies, beatify'd and deprav'd ſpirits, exalted and 
degraded natures, is, that God operates more in the one than 
in the others, manifeſts himſelf more to the former than to 
the latter; but he is equally preſent to all; they are all entirely 
dependent upon, exiſtent in, and inſeparable from his omni- 
preſent eſſence and creating energy, which ſupports all, ani- 
mates all, and overflows all. God not only preſerves and go- 
verns all things by his providence; but he moves all things 
and makes them act, yet in ſuch a manner that ſecond cauſes 
move and act by a force that is proper to them, as they ſub» 
ſiſt by an exiſtence that is proper to them. As the creating e- 
nergy that gives cxiſtence to finite ſubſtances is not a real e- 
manation of the divine eſſence; ſo the omnipreſent energy 
that gives activity to ſecond cauſes is not the ſame with the di- 
vine action. In both caſes the eſſence and activity imparted. 
to the creatures are quite diſtinct from the divine eſſence and 
action. This idea is "ey: ſubtile, but it t will be found ſolid, 
and profound. 

It is true indeed that we cannot conceive how this com- 
municated force produces its effect. We do not ſee how bo- 
dies move bodies; far leſs don ſpirits move ſpirits, and leaſt of 
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all how theſe two ſubſtances act reciprocally upon each other. 
When one body acts upon another to tranſport itfrom place 
to place; all that we ſee is a contact or junction of ſurfaces; 
but the idea of contact does not infer tranſporting. We do 
not comprehend how the ſoul moves the hand; nor how the 
hand communicates force to a ſtone thrown ; nor how this 
ſtone preſerves this force after the hand hasabandonedit; nor 
in fine how this force paſſes from one body to another. Thus 
the communication of force by ſpirit to body is altogether 
incomprehenſible. We underſtand far leſs yet how bodies 
can act upon ſpirits. It cannot be by contact and junction of 
extended ſurfaces; ſince ſpirits have none. It ĩs alſo certain 
that unintelligent matter alone cannot producein fpirits ideas 
and ſenſations; fince the effect cannot be ſuperior in reali- 
tyto the cauſe. That force which reſides in matter, and which 
makes matter act, is not eſſential to matter. Moreover, that 
emanant activity by which ſpirits act upon matter, upon a 
ſubſtance ſo diſtin from themſelves, is not eſſential to them: 
they might have cxiſted eternally tho' they had had no com- 
munication with matter, and tho' it had never been created. 
The force therefore by which ſpirits act upon matter, and mat- 
ter upon ſpirits, is entirely an effect of that vital, ſpiritual, all- 
creating energy that runs through the whole ſeries of beings 
from the abſolute infinite to the loweſt ſinite; that reaches 
from one end of the univerſe to the other, and that connects 
all ſecond cauſes with the firſt original cauſe. This univerſal, 
all- creating, all-preſerving, all-enlivening energy, is the origi- 
nal ſource: of all the activity we ſee in the creatures; tho 
not the immediate cauſe of all their actions, determinations, 
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and motions. It communicates to them activity as well as ex- 
iſtence. As they have a real exiſtence diſtinct from God, ſo 
they have a real activity diſtin& from his. Their action is dif- 
ferent from God's, as their ſubſtance is diſtinct from his, tho 
both are derived originally from him. This univerſal force 
makes bodies act, but they are real agents. It renders ſpirits 
perceiving and intelligent; but they really perceive and rea- 
ſon; it makes matter perceptible, but matter is really perceiv d; 
otherwiſe, as we ſhall ſhow, the creation of bodies would have 
been uſeleſs and ſuperfluous. 

I grant then that we have no clear ideas of this force, nei- 
ther in the firſt nor in ſecond cauſes: but as we do not deny 
creating power in God; tho' we cannot conceive it; ſo nei- 
ther ought we to deny modifying power in the creatures, be- 
cauſe we do not comprehend the manner of its operation. In 
one and t other, the paſſage from nothing to ſomething is e- 
qually unintelligible. We do not conceive the connection there 
is betwixt the modifying cauſe, and the mode produced; nor 
betwixt the creating cauſe, and the ſubſtance produced. If we 
deny the former becauſe we cannot conceive it, we muſt for 
like reaſon deny the other; and maintain that as there is but 
one agent, ſo there is but one ſubſtance in nature. We ſee 
plainly that the univerſe is compoſed of ſubſtances, powers, 
and modes. We have clear enough ideas of all the three, to 
diſtinguiſh them from each other; but we cannot explain how 
the firſt exiſt, nor how the ſecond act, nor how the third are 
produced. A ſubſtance is ſomething that ſuſtains modes; a 
power is ſomething that produces them; a mode is a change 
that happens in a ſubſtance, by this active power: but as we 
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have no adequate ideas of ſubſtance, ſo we have none of 
power. We know that both exiſt; but during this mortal 
ſtate we comprehend neither how the one is created,nor how 
the other operates. All the ſyſtem of the idealiſts comes from 
preſumptuous deſire and pretenſion of knowing what we can 
not diſcover,till we ſeeGodas he is; how he created all things 
without any participation or diſcerption of his ſubſtance; how 
he preſerves them by an unrepeated continuation of the ſame 
creating energy; and how he communicates to them a real ac- 
tivity diſtin& from his own, as well as a diſtin& real ſubſtance. 
Some ancients eſtabliſhed occult qualities and virtues in na- 
ture, underiv'd from the firſt cauſe, and fo diviniz'd the crea- 
ture. Some moderns deſtroy the activity of ſecond cauſes, 
and thereby the freedom of intellectual agents, and the exiſ- 
tence of material beings; and ſo make God the immediate 
author of all moral and phyſical evil. Both extremes are dan- 
gerous. The true midit is to acknowledge the real but com- 
municated activity of created beings, tho we cannot conceive 
It, | | | 
Father Malebranche and his diſciples attack'd the doc- 
trine of cauſality in the creatures, and eſpecially in material 
agents, for the following reaſons. 
| 1mo. Since in all action there is a paſſage from nothing 
to ſomething, activity in ſecond cauſes would be a real creati- 
on, which is an incommunicable attribute of the divine na- 
ture. Hence he concludes that finite cannot act upon finite,and 
that God preſent every where to his creatures is the only 
means of communication betwixt them. I grant that God 


cannot communicate to creatures a creating power ; but I 
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deny that he cannot impart'to them a modifying power. 
There is as great a difference betwixt the production of ſub- 
ſtances and that of modes, as there is betwixt ſubſtances and 
modes. Subſtances cannot ſubſiſt independently of the divine 
creating energy; but modes may ſubſiſt independent of their 
producing cauſe; becauſe they have ſubſtances to inhere in, 
and ſo ſubſiſt till they be deſtroyed by contrary acts. God 
then cannot communicate to finite beings his creating power; 
but he may give them an image of it, which is modifying 
power, Since they are originally repreſentative. of their 
divine archetype; they muſt or may have ſomething repre- 
ſentative of his creating energy. As he can produce ſubſtan- 
ces that had no exiſtence. before his action; ſo they may 
produce forms that had no exiſtence before their action. He 
may render them active as well as exiſtent. They may be- 
come by his divine beneficence real agents, as well as real 
ſubſtances. There is no denying the one, without denying 
the other. 

2do. The Carteſians reaſon thus: * The conſervation of 
© beings is a continual creation; wherefore God gives to all 
© creatures every moment, not only their being, but their 
modes of being. He does not create Being in general, with- 
out any particular modes; that is impoſſible; but he creates 
every being in each inſtant, with the real, phyſical, and par- 
ticular modes it has. He cannot create a body without 
ſome figure, without reſt or motion; wherefore the continu- 
al creation of the ſubſtance ſuppoſes the continual produc- 
© tion of the mode; and that of the mode, the production of 
© theſubſtance. Theſetwoare inſeparable, becauſe as no mode 
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© can exiſt without a ſubſtance, ſo no ſubſtance can exiſt witlr⸗ | 
out ſome particular mode. 

I have already confuted this opinion that the conſervati- 
on of beings is a continually repeated creation, and fo all the 
natural conſequences of this doctrine fall to the ground. Con- 
ſervation is nota ſucceſſion of new repeated acts, but a con- 
tinuation of the ſame creating energy, whoſe effects are as 
permanent and eternal as if God had given them a real ſta- | 
bility of exiſtence independent of his. Now as God by the 


continuation of his creating energy gives a real ſubſtance to 


creatures, which is diſtin from his own, ſo he gives them a 
real activity different from his action. AGERE SEQUITUR 
ESSE. The idea of activity, cauſality, and power ſuppoſes 
and includes ſomething that can really produce acts and ef- 
fects; and therefore the creatures may have a real action pro- 
per to themſelves, diſtinct from the immediate action of God. 
Wherefore it is abſolutely falſe that modifying power ſuppo- 
ſes at the ſame time creating power; unleſs we maintain with 
Spinoſa that all beings are conſubſtantial forms of the deity. 
I grant that God cannot produce a ſubſtance without it have 
ſome particular mode ; but we have already demonſtrated, 
and ſhall explain more fully hereafter, that God created at 
ſirſt all beings with modes, attributes, and powers repreſenta- 
tive of his divine perfections. We ſhall alſo ſhow very ſoon 
that by their natural, inherent force, activity, and freedom, 
laps'd ſpirits loſt their original forms, and forces; and that in 
conſequence thereof the material ſpheres which they inhabit 
loſt a great part of their original beauty and activity. The 
Carteſian and Malebranchian philoſophy gives no idea of this 
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pure, ptimitive, and uncorrupted ſtate, and ſo confounds e- 
ternally the laws of nature exalted with thoſe of nature de- 
graded. a 4 

3tio. Malebranche adds that if there were any real agent 
in nature beſides God, then there would be other beings be- 
ſides him, that we might honour, fear and love. I anſwer 
that all beings are to be lov'd, fear'd, and honour'd relatively 
to God as their ſource and archetype. Thus all ſecond cau- 
ſes and created agents, are to be more or leſs fear'd, lov'd and 
honour'd, according as their action is more or leſs conform- 
able or contrary. to the divine action; and according as the 
one accelerates or retards the other: but God is ſtill the pri- 
mitive ſource of all power, as he is the firſt author of all be- 
ing. This pious diſcourſe of Malebranche ought nomore to 
impoſe upon us than that of Spinoſa, who affects in his works 
a devote air, and a ſincere zeal for the glory of God. Here- 
jects with horror the imputation of Atheiſm and Material- 
iſm. What can be more pious than the editors preface to 
Spinoſa's works? If we may believe the author of it, his maſ- 
ter was a zealous Chriſtian. All his moral and theological 
works are commentaries upon the goſpel. His deſign was to 
make men look upon all created ſubſtances as inherencies, hy- 
poſtaſes, and modalities of the divine eſſence, that ſo God 
might be honour'd, low d, and fear'd not only as the ſole cauſe, 
but as the ſole object of all our perceptions. * If there were 
any ſubſtances but God, (may the Spinofiſt-ay) then there 
* would be other ſubſtances beſides God, that might be ho- 
* nour'd, fear'd, and lov'd. Then God would not be HE 
* THAT 18. The doctrine of creation derogates from the 
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perfection and unity of the divine eſſence; it erects nature 
_ * produc'd into a deity, into real ſubſtance, into a Being that 
© 1s. By creation therefore nothing elſe can be underſtood, 
but that the divine eſſence, as infinitely extended or immenſe, 
© becomes gradually perceptible to finite ſpirits endued with 
proper faculties; and theſe finite ſpirits are nothing elſe but 
conſubſtantial forms or ideas of the divine mind, that con- 
© tains neceſſarily all ideas and all objects, which are one and 
© theſame thing,” Thus the pious Malebranchiſts and the fa- 
natical Idealiſts agree with the devout Spinoſiſts; and all the 
three by an effect of imagination, deſtroy the very idea of 
that God, whom they look upon as all in all. Thus men may 
fall into Atheiſtical maxims as well by attributing to God what 
does not belong to him, as by denying what is eſſential to him. 
Far be it from me to accuſe Father Malebranche, and Doctor 
Berkeley of Atheiſm ; their life and character ſhow that they 
were fully perſuaded of Chriſtianity: they eſtabliſhed prin- 
ciples that lead to Spinoſiſm, but they denied their juſt con- 
ſequences, from a ſincere reſpect for religion. The purity of 
their hearts hindered them from purſuing too far the errors 
of their underſtanding. It is poſſible that Spinoſa did not think 
himſelf an Atheiſt, and that he believed in maintaining that 
there is but one ſubſtance and one agent in nature, that he ex- 
alted the idea of God, who defines himſelf THE BEING 
THAT Is, perhaps thought he, to ſignify that there is no o- 
ther ſubſtance but he alone. His life and morals ſeem to de- 
cide in his favour, for he was a very temperate, abſtemious, re- 
tir d philoſopher, without any ambition, and very diſintereſ- 
ted: but good intentions do not juſtify bad principles. 
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Ato. The Malebranchiſts ſay that beings that have no 
knowledge of the effects they produce, cannot be cauſes; that 
there can be no real force, where there is no adequate know- 
ledge ; and conſequently that ſpirits can neither act upon each 
other, nor upon bodics; and far leſs bodies upon each other 
and upon ſpirits; becauſe the one know not the manner how 
they act, and the others have no knowledge at all. 

I I anſwer, in the firſt place, that the idea of force does not 
include that of knowledge, as the idea of knowledge does 
not include that of goodneſs. They are three diſtin, ſepara- 
ted, and ſeparable qualities; and therefore they may exiſt, and 
be communicated ſeparately. God may repreſent himſelf by 
things external as powerful, without repreſenting himſelf as 
intelligent, by the eſſential properties of one and the ſame in- 
dividual ſubſtance. Thus the ethereal fluid may be endued 
with a real force to move ſolid bodies, and fo become the uni- 
verſal, phyſical cauſe of all viſible motions, tho' this ſubtile e- 
ther be not intelligent. Thus again the ſoul may be endued 
Vith a real force of moving bodies, without knowing the man- 
ner how it produces this effect. I grant indeed that in a ſtate 
of pure, primitive, and uncorrupted nature when the ſoul had 
an adequate idea of its own eſſence, then activity, wiſdom, and 
goodneſs, were inſeparable from ſpirits, as the perfect images 
of their almighty archetype. But in a ſtate of laps'd, diſeas d, 
and degraded nature, theſe three qualities may be ſeparated, 
more or leſs vitiated, weakened, or ſuſpended. We ſee that 
goodneſs may be ſeparated from ſcience; why may not ſei- 
ence be ſeparated from power? Thus bodies are active with- 
out intelligence or goodneſs; demons are active and intelli- 
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gent without virtue; angelical ſpirits enjoy all theſe three 
qualities together. 

I anſwer in the ſecond place that tho' the Malebranchi- 
an ſcheme tends viſibly to deſtroy the natural activity of the 
underſtanding and will; yet that philoſopher does not and 
dares not deny cither. Headmits on the contrary a real ac- 
tivity in the ſoul to compare and chuſe betwixt objects. Now 
we exert theſe real powers every moment without having a 
clear idea of the eſſence of the ſoul, nor conſequently of the 
manner how it thus acts. We do not know how the mind 
recalls to memory, compares, ſeparates and conjoins its ideas; 
nor how it deſires, wills, and loves objects. We have no clear, 
adequate ideas of the manner how all theſe operations are 
produced; and yet we feel that we produce them. It is then 
poſlible for a finite ſpirit to have real powers, without know- 
ing how it exerts them; becauſe we have no adequate ideas of 
the eſſence of the ſoul. It is poſſible alſo that ethereal matter 
may be endued with a real activity and force, tho irdoes not 
know its powers and effects. 
to. Father Malebranche in fine reaſons thus; we have 
no idea of action in ſecond cauſes whether material or ſpi- 
© ritual. When one body moves another there flows ſome- 
thing or nothing out of the moving body to tranſport the 
* body mov'd. If nothing, then how can nothing be a cauſe? 
if ſomething, then this ſomething is either material or ſpiri- 
© tual; if material, what moves it? ſince the idea of matter does 
© not include that of force: if ſpiritual, then when one body 
* communicates a part of its motion to one, two, three or 


more bodies, this ſpiritual Some what divides elf into two, 
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* three, or more portions, to puſh the different bodies moy'd. 

* Thus the ſpiritual Somewhat becomes diviſible and corpo- 
real. Wherefore motion in matter is only intelligible by 
© the immediate action of the firſt cauſe, who by his omni- 

© preſent efficacy operates immediately upon all the material 
© frame, and gives it infinite forms according to general laws. 
As bodies cannot act upon bodies, ſo far leſs can they act 
© upon ſpirits. All that paſſes in bodies, when we ſee or feel 
© them, is vibrations more or leſs ſwift in the fibres of the 
© brain. Now there is and can be no natural and neceſſa- 
* ry connection betwixt the motions in this matter and 
© the ſenſations produced in the foul, What relation is 
© there betwixt a fluid moving in the nervous channels more 
or leſs ſwiftly and the ſenſation of pain and pleaſure, brigh- 
© ter or obſcurer ideas, more refin'd or more deprav'd incli- 
© nations? It is true the one follow or accompany the others, 
© and therefore we believe fooliſhly, that the one is the effect 

* of the other. Imagination impoſes upon us, and we call that 

* a cauſe which is only precedent or concomitant. It is plain 
then that when we ſee bodies, it is not dead, lifeleſs, ineffica- 
© cious,created matter that acts upon us, but the divine eſſence, 
© in ſo far as repreſentative of matter. We do not ſee real, cre- 
© ated matter, but ideal, uncreated, intelligible extenſion. Spi- 
© rits and bodies have then no inherent action, no mutual u- 
© nion, no phyſical efficacy, no immediate influence upon 
© each other. Moreover, ſpirits cannot act upon ſpirits ſo as 
© to modify them and change their forms. There is and can 
© be no connection betwixt the act of a finite will, and the 
production of an effect that was not before. This is a paſ- 
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« ſage from nothing to ſomething, yea a real creation, which 
is one of the molt glorious, incommunicable attributes of the 
« deity. Now God cannot communicate his glory tothecrea- 
ture, nor therefore any real, phyſical, efficacious power. All 
ai js the effect of the immediate operation of God, of his only 
© luminous and efficacious eſſence, which being preſent eve- 
© ry where acts alternately upon bodies and fpirits, to pro- 
« duce all the forms and motions of the one, and all the ideas 
and inclinations of the other. It is in God alone that we live, 
© move, and have our being. It is he that is the only cauſe, 
which operates effectually upon all material nature. It is he 
© alone who is the light that enlightens all created intelligen- 
ces. His archetypal ideas of intelligible extenſion act upon 
us when we ſee bodies. His luminouseflence alone enligh- 
© tens us when we ſcetruths. The creature is only an occaſi- 
* onal cauſe of his communications, which produce all, pre- 
© ſerveall,; and move all, thro' the whole univerſe. Without 
his immediate action and impulſion, ſpirits and bodies are e- 
* qually unintelligent and unintelligible, unperceiving and im- 
© perceptible. Thus all the imaginary powers and Pagan deities 
* are deſtroyed, and the creatures no more erected into divis 
« nities.” "TE 0s 

- This is that witty romance of occaſional cauſes, invented 
by Malebranche to explain the union of ſoul and body; and 
the reciprocal action and reaction of ſpirit and matter. This 
pious philoſopher impoſed upon by a full perſuaſion that this 
ſyſtem exalted our notions of the divine power, placed the 
creature in a continual dependence upon the creator, and made 
every thing even the leaſt motion of matter, and the ſmalleſt 
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modification of ſpirit a proof of God's exiſtence.” The devout 
father did not advert to either the falſe conſequences he drew 
from true principles; or to the falſe principles, upon which 
his ſyſtem was founded, or tothe dangerous conſequences that 
flow from it, or its abſolute uſeleſſneſs to explain what he in- 
tends. We ſhall examine fully theſe four articles. 

mo. There is a ſtrange mixture of truth and falſhood in 
this doctrine. We grant that the ſpiritual, intimate, omni- pre- 
ſent energy of the creator is the original ſource of all the 
powers of nature: but we deny, that it is the immediate cauſe 
of all the actions of the creature. 'T his all- powerful efficacy 
can communicate activity as well as exiſtenceto ſubſtances diſ- 
tinct from itſelf, By it we ſee bodies, but we really ſee them. 
Bodies and ſpirits receive their force from it: but by that force 
they become active as well as ated upon. Iris degrading in- 
ſtead of exalting omnipotence, to maintain that it cannot pro- 
duce active beings repreſentative of itſelf, unleſs we prove that 
this idea is incompatible as well as inconceivable. Moreover, 
itis falſe that when the firſt moving cauſe operates to commu- 
nicate motion to many bodies, it divides itſelf intoparcels. It 
produces different effects, but it remains always indiviſible. It 
is one and manifold, intelligent and intelligible, penetrating 
and penetrable; it poſſeſſes all virtues, contains all ſpirits, pe- 
netrates all bodies, and remaining in itſelf it preſerves, a- 
nimates, and renews all things. This univerſal, ſecret, om- 
nipotent force that runs thro' the whole of nature, gives to 
all ſubſtances their exiſtence and activity: but as their eſſence 
is not a part of the divine ſubſtance, fo their activity is not a 
portion of the divine force. This omnipreſent energy is the 
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firſt mover, but not the only agent. It acts immediately up- 
on ethereal matter, and by this ethereal matter upon all ſo- 
lid bodies. By its action ethereal matter becomes truely ac- 
tive; and, as we ſhall ſhow hereafter, becomes the univerſal 
ſpring of all the corporeal world. This omnipreſent force 
acts, in, by, thro' and with, all ſecond cauſes whether ſpiri- 
tual or material, yet ſo as not to deſtroy their action. It ren- 
ders them real agents, and not ſimple inſtruments, nor mere- 
ly paſſive occaſions. 

2do. All the ſyſtem of occaſional cauſes depends upon this 
fallacious argument, viz. We have no clear idea of action 
in ſecond cauſes, therefore there is none. The concluſion 
is unjuſt and abſurd. Tho ſeeing clearly be always a reaſon 
of affirming, yet not ſeeing at all is never areaſon of denying. 
The ſame argument that engaged Father Malebranche to de- 
ny modifying power in the creatures, made Spinoſa deny 
creating power in God. His diſciples reaſon thus; When 
God creates, there flows ſomething or nothing from his 
© eflence, to produce the created effect. If nothing, how can 
© nothing be a cauſe? if ſomething, then creation is an ema- 
© nation of the divine ſubſtance, which being indiviſible its 
action is immanent; and ſo all things are only modificati- 
© ons of the divine eflence, and not a production of new ſub- 
{ ſtances.” If Malebranche's reaſoning be juſt, Spinofa's mult 
be ſo too. Thus there would be but one ſubſtance in nature, 
as but one agent. This is not all; modifying power in God 
is as unconceivable as creating power. When God acts upon 
ſpirits or bodies to modify and move them alternately, does 
there flow ſomething or nothing from the divine eſſence, to 

LI 
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produce theſe effects. If nothing, how can nothing be a cauſe? 
if ſomething, how can a ſpiritual being act upon a corporeal? 


how can an indiviſible eſſence communicate itſelf to aſubſtance 


diſtin from it. Malebranche has nothing to reply, but that 
God is preſent every where, and that his omnipotent will is 
always efficacious. This we know as well as he; but we de- 
mand how this all- powerful omnipreſent will acts to modify 
corporeal and immaterial ſubſtances, diſtin& from it? what 
connects this will with its effect, and how does the one pro- 
duce the other? this he is ignorant of as well as we. Will and 
power in God are not the fame. He executes by his power 
what he wills ; but we cannot conceive how this power ope- 
rates to produce its effect. We have no adequate ideas of cau- 
ſality, power, or force; neither in the firſt, nor in ſecond cau- 
ſes. We ſee that there muſt be ſuch a thing in nature; but 
we do not know how it operates. We do not ſee how bodies 
can act upon bodies; much leſs, how ſpirits can act upon ſpi- 
rits; and far leſs yet how they can act reciprocally upon each 
other; becauſe we are ignorant of the intimate eſſences of 
both, and of that vital, ſpiritual, omnipreſent force that ren- 
ders them active, and gives them a real activity diſtinct from 
that of God; as well as a real exiſtence diſtinct from that of 
God. But as I have ſaid already, this ignorance is not a proof 
of the non-exiſtence of things, nor conſequently of the inac- 
tivity of finite beings. 

ztio. The conſequences of this doctrine are fatal and Spi- 
noſian. If matter be altogether unactive and imperceptible ; 
if the object as well as the cauſe of our perception be the ef- 
ſence of God as repreſentative of matter ; if we do not ſee bo- 
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dies but only ideas; then to what purpoſe create matter? ſince 
the divine efficacious eſſence acts alone upon ſpirits, to give 
them all the ideas of extenſion, figureand motion. The cre- 
ation of corporeal ſubſtance was altogether uſeleſs, and ſu- 
perfluous; God does by tedious round-about methods, what 
might have been performed in one much more caſy and com- 
pendious. Thus matter was made in vain, which being alto- 
gether incompatible with the divine wiſdom, its exiſtence muſt 
be denied. Thus figures, motions, and diviſions, are nothing 
real without us, but mere ſenſations of the ſoul; as colours, 
taſtes, and ſmells. Thus all is reduced to the idea of an in- 
telligible and intelligent, indiviſible and immoveable, unfigu- 
rable and infinite, uncreated and efficacious, but extended 
ſubſtance; and this is preciſely Spinoſiſm. This is not all; 
if God be the only agent in nature, then heis the immediate 
author not only of all the phyſical actions of the creatures, 
but alſo of all their moral determinations. For what has no 
real power can neither chuſe, nor determine, nor will of itſelf. 
Father Malebranche foreſecing this dangerous and impious, 
tho' natural and neceſſary conſequence of his principle, ſup- 
poſed that finite intelligences have a power of ſtopping the 
divine action in them, and this according to him is Liberty: 
but thus he viſibly contradicts himſelf; for, as Bayle very well 
remarks, ſince it requires as great a power to ſtop an action 
begun, as to begin an action ſtopped, the creatures mult have 
a real power. Malebranche to ſhun the force of this reaſo- 
ning adds, that the a& of the creature as free is altogether im- 
manent, it terminates in itſelf alone, and produces nothing 
real without itſelf; this we grant; but is the ſtopping of the all- 
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powerful action of God in us, no real action? or rather is it 
not the greateſt and higheſt of all? now if created beings have 
this power, why cannot they have a leſſer one, which is that 
of acting really upon each other. If Malebranche reaſon 
therefore conſequentially to his principles, he muſt deny the 
power of free determination, as well as that of phyſical acti- 
on. Thusfatality is introduced, God is made the author of 
| fin, and Spinoſiſm is conſummated. | 
4to. The ingenious fiction of occaſional cauſes explains 
nothing, and is a viſible contradiftion. Malebranche ſays at 
firſt that we ſee all things in God; and then he endeavours to 
prove that we ſee only ideas; an ideal matter, an ideal face, an 
ideal noſe. Thus to make us comprehend how we ſee bodies 
in God, he maintains that we do not ſee them at all. This 
doctrine therefore does not explain the union of foul and bo- 
dy. It ſhows indeed how God acts alternately upon matter 
and ſpirit as paſſive machines; but not at all how they act 
upon each other, which is the ſole true union. The idea of 
union does not ſuppoſe perfect identity of ſubſtances, attri- 
butes, and modes; this is more than an union; nor does it 
imply bare ſimilitude of ſubſtances, attributes and modes; for 
beings may have no union nor communication and yet re- 
ſemble each other. Union therefore muſt confiſt in a mutu- 
al action and reaction of beings upon cach other. Bodies are 
united when the one cannot be moved unleſs the other be ſo 
too. Spirits and bodies are united when the one acts upon 
the other by a real, phyſical, and immediate influence. 'To 
deny the poſſibility of this mutual action and reaction, be- 
cauſe we have no adequate ideas of ſubſtance and force, is 


— — — 


city, and opening the ſluices to Spinoſiſm. 

Some diſciples of the great Newton, ſuch as Doctor Clarke, 
Baxter, Cheyne, and many others both French and Engliſh, 
contrary it ſeems to the laſt judgment of their maſter, have 
adopted the doctrine of the abſolute inaQtivity of matter, and 
pretend that the great law of attraction is an immediate eſſect 
of the divine action, which puſhes all bodies to one another 
in a certain proportion to their maſſes and diſtances without a- 


ny interveening, phy ſical, or mechanical medium. It is notour 


buſineſs to ſhow here that the great Sir Iſaac does not eſta- 
bliſh this doctrine, nor deſpoils all material agents of active 
force; this idea is entirely ſubverſive of all natural philoſophy: 
It ſuffices: to remark that this opinion being founded upon 
the ſame principles as the Malebranchian notion; by confu- 
ting the one we have overturned the other. 

By the principles explained in this Scholium we have z 
clear notion of the ſource of our ſimple ideas. Objects crea- 
ted or uncreated, ſpiritual or material; act upon the mind re- 
ally and efficaciouſly. This action produces an effect, impreſ- 
ſion, or change in the ſoul. Theſe impreſſions are modes, 


and theſe modes we call ideas when they repreſent ſomething 


in the objects, as figures, diviſions, and motions; but they are 
called ſenſations, when they repreſent nothing in the objects, 
as thoſe of pain and pleaſure. Hence the true difference be- 
twixt ideas and ſenſations, Ideas repreſent to us the attributes 
and modes of ſubſtances; whereas ſenſations repreſent no- 


thing really exiſtent in the objects; ſuch are all theſe percep- 
bens called the ſenſible ſecundary qualities of bodies, o- 
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meaſuring the abſolute poſſibility of things by our own capa- 
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lours, taſtes, ſmells, ſounds and touches. They are mere mo- 
difications of the mind that have no external reality, tho' 
they be produced in the foul by the action of bodies different 
ly figur d and moved. They are very oft, tho not always, 
ſhort advertiſements that warn us of the relations other bo- 
dies have to ours; or that excite us to do what we would o- 
therwiſe neglet. Being made for God, for the contempla- 
tion and love of the abſolute infinite, ideas of bodies are given 
us to inveſtigate the marks of infinite power, wiſdom, and 
goodneſs manifeſted in the creation, and to raiſe our thoughts 
from the pictures to the original. Senſations are deſtined 
either to puniſh, purify, and detach us from our irregular u- 
nion with material objects; or to ſoften, and mitigate the pains 
of our exile. Yea very oft they are ſhort ways to let us know 
what we ought to ſeek and ſhun in material objects; becauſe 
not being made for them, the capacity of our mind ought not 
tobe employed ina long chain of reaſonings, to diſcover whatis 
proper or not proper for the conſervation of our bodies. If we 
did not feel pleaſure and pain in our different approaches to 
ſenſible objects; if we were obliged to examine phyſically the 
aptitude of victuals to promote circulation, and the neceſſity 
of cloathing to prevent the fatal effe&s of cold, all our time 
would be ſpent in theſe low exerciſes: but the quick ſenſati- 
ons of heat and cold, of hunger and thirſt, advertiſe us of 
our wants and dangers, without a long ſeries of reaſonings. 
This remark of Malebranche upon the rin of ſenſations 
is juſt and beautiful. 

We muſt not however conclude from hence that the pain- 
ful or agreeable ſenſations we feel in bodies, is always a proof 
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of their being noxious or uſeful to our corporeal machines. 
The ſoul is now in a diſeaſed ſtate, as we ſhall ſhow preſent- 
ly; and material nature in the ſphere which we inhabit is 
quite diſordered. Pleaſure does not always accompany or- 
der, nor pain diſorder in this mixt ſtate, where man is neither 
an angel nor a devil, perfectly good, or abſolutely bad. 
I ſhall conclude all theſe remarks by one that is moſt im- 
portant; as created objects whether material or immaterial, 
may by a real, efficacious, and phyſical action, modify our 
ſouls, and produce in them different ideas, and ſenſations in a 
natural manner; ſo the infinite, uncreated object may act u- 
pon our ſouls in a ſupernatural manner, and produce in them 
ideas and ſenſations far more lively and penetrating than ma- 
terial objects. This is the ſource of inſpiration and divine grace, 
of ſupernatural light and love, very far different from the rea- 
ſonings and diſcoveries we make by the ſucceſſive compariſon 
of our ideas. God, who is far more intimately preſent to ſouls 
than corporeal objects are, who can act upon them, inveſt 
them, and penetrate them, may open their intellectual facul- 
ties, ſhow them the myſteries of his nature and providence 
by an intuitive view; and thus inſpire them to write, ſpeak, 
and think, to reveal what is hid, and foretell what is future 
in a ſupernatural manner. For this reaſon it is that holy writ 
calls the prophets the Seers, becauſe their intellectual eyes 
were opened to ſee into the inviſible world, and diſcover ma- 
ny wonders of providence paſt, preſent, and future. 

19 COR. I. 

| Henee the denying the activity of ſecond cauſes leads to 
pernicious and blaſphemous conſequences. | 
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ks COR. 11. 

Hence the activity of ſecond cauſes, is the third — 
of natural religion, as incomprehenſible as immenſity and 
creation. We demonſtrate that all the three muſt be — but 
we do not comprehend how they are ſo. 

COR. 111. 

"4 6a all our ſimple ideas come from the action, impreſ⸗ 
fion, or ſenſation, that objects diſtin& from us whether crea- 
ted or uncreated, material or ſpiritual, make upon the ſoul. It 
is altogether paſſive as to theſe ſimple perceptions, and cannot 
produce them in itſelf, unleſs the objects act upon it. It may 
remember them, recall them, and compare them, but it can- 
not create or produce them, unleſs the objects make impreſ- 
ſions upon it. 

COR. Iv. 

Rab ſupernatural inſpiration is poſſible. The . 
mind may act immediately upon ſouls, open their intellectual 
eyes, and give them ideas and ſenſations far more liyely, and 
penetrating than ſecond cauſes, whether material oy ſpiritual. 


PROPOSITION AXXVI 


Senſation and reflection are the only two 
ſources of all our ideas whether ſimple or com- 
pound. 

DEMONSTRATION, 
All our ſimple ideas come from the action, impreſſion, o or 
ſenſation that objects diſtin& from us make upon the ſoul 109. 
— w TTF T ee 
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all our compound ideas ariſe from the reflection and action 

of the mind upon its own modifications (a); therefore ſenſa- 

tion and reflection are the only two ſources of all our ideas 

n or compound. 
SC HEKO LI GU M. 

Locke has very well remarked that all our ideas ariſe from 
theſe two ſources of ſenſation or the action of objects upon 
us; or of reflection, or the action of the mind upon itſelf. 
The ſoul, as we have ſaid, is entirely paſſive with regard to its 
ſimple ideas, as matter is altogether paſſive with regard to its 
figures, modes, and motions. We cannot produce thele ſimple 
ideas in ourſelves, unleſs the objects act upon us: but we may 
by our own immanent, innate activity form complex ideas 
by reflection upon the different objects already perceived. 

It is however an egregious miſtake to confine the actions 
of objects upon us to thoſe of material agents. The infinite 
intelligent cauſe as well as finite ſpirits may a& immediately 
upon the ſoul, and modify it in a manner far ſuperior tocor- 
poreal agents. It is abſolutely falſe therefore to maintain that 
all our ideas come originally from the perceptions produc'd 
in us by material objects; and that in our preſent ſtate we can 


have no ideas of God, but what ariſe at firſt from corpore! 


ſenſation. Tho' we ſhould ſhut our eyes, ſtop our ears, and 
draw avail upon the whole of material nature; tho' we did 
not refle& upon the evident marks of infinite power, wiſdom, 
and goodneſs viſible in the creation; tho' we were ſtript of 
body; tho there were no other finite ſubſtances whether ma- 
terial or immaterial exiſtent but our ſelves; yet the . 


() cor. 5. of Prop xXIX. e 
Mm | 
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ſenſation of our own exiſtence, inſuffictency, and finitude 
would be enough to produce in us the idea of a felf-exiftent 
cauſe, and demonſtrate to ns the exiſtence of its object. Tho 
there were no matter exiſtent, yet we might have the ideas of 
power, wiſdom, and goodneſs; of ſelf-exiſtence, eternity, im- 
menſity, infinity, and all the divine attributes, as has been al- 
ready ſhown. | 
The Malebranchian doctrine concerning the ſource of 
our ideas is yet more dangerous and ſophiſtical. The French 
philoſopher reaſons thus, our ideas muſt either be (1) images 
detach'd from the objects, or (2) created by God in the ſoul 
from the beginning, or (3) originally contain'd in the mind 
as archetype of all things; or (4) produc'd in the ſoul by its 
own innate activity; or (5) form'd in the mind by God's im- 
mediate action; or (6) perceiv'd in God as repreſentative of 
all things. He endeavours to prove that the foul can have its 
ideas by none of the firſt five ways; and therefore he con- 
cludes that the fixth is the only true one. This enumeration 
is not only obſcure but imperfe&t. There may be yet ano- 
ther way by which the ſoul may have ſome of its ideas, and 
that is, (7), by the impreſſion which finite obje&s whether 
material or immaterial make upon us. Ihe firſt three ways 
are abſurd, the ſixth is fanatical, the fourth, fifth, and feventh 
ways are the true ſources of all our ideas, ſimple or complex; 
natural, or ſupernatural. We have already demonſtrated, that 
ſpiritual or material agents may by an emanant communi- 
cated activity really modify the ſoul ; and theſe modifications 
are what we call our ſimple ideas. Theſe we compare and 
combine, compound and divide in numberleſs ways by. our 
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own innate and immanent activity; and this produces our 
complex ideas. Ihe action of the firit cauſe in a ſupernatu- 
ral manner by inſpiration ; the action of ſecond cauſes in a na- 
tural manner by ſenſation; and the action of the mind upon 
itſelf by reflection, are the three ſources of all our ideas. The 
French philoſopher confounds theſe three ſources, by attri- 
buting all to the immediate action of God, as the only effica- 
cCious cauſe of all our modifications and perceptions. Thus 
he introduces enthuſiaſm into philoſophy; thanks the Logos 
for diſcovering to him that the three angles of a triangle are 
equal to two right ones; looks upon geometrical theory, as a 
real contemplation of the divine eſſence; and ſo confounds 
the natural activity of the mind, with theſupernatural illumĩ- 
nation of the eternal Word. The priviledge of ſeeing all 
things in God is an advantage not of our exil d ſtate here be- 
low; but a felicity reſerved for our celeſtial, native country. 
Then we ſhall ſee light in its true light, God as he is, and the 
archetypal ideas of all things, as they were at firſt freely for- 
med in the divine underſtanding ; e er God created ſubſtances 
correſpondent to them. Then we ſhall ſee the intimate and 
inmoſt eſſence of things in the eternal eſſence; the relation of 
the original to the pictures; whereas now we ſee only ſome 
of their attributes and modes. All the Malebranchian phi- 
loſophy is founded upon a perpetual confuſion of nature and 
grace, of the archetypal ideas with the conſubſtantial Lo- 
gos; of the natural activity of the underſtanding with the ſu- 
pernatural illumination of the Word; of the natural imma- 
nent action of the will, with the ſupernatural impreſſions of 

the Holy Ghoſt; and in fine of the priviledges of a beatified 
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ſtate with theſe of our exile. The Spinoſiſts make uſe of all 
theſe obſcure ideas to confound the action of the firſt cauſe 
with the action of ſecond cauſes, and the ſubſtance of the cre- 
ator with that of the creature; and by a tendency to the ſame 
purpoſe, the Malebranchian ſyſtem is exceedingly dangerous: 
it ſeems, the beginning of e and Spinoſiſm is Male- 
branchiſm conſummated. 

By this enquiry into the different ſources of our pens, we 
may reſolve the great queſtion about innate ideas and judg- 
ments or maxims. By innate ideas or judgments are to be un- 
derſtood theſe natural notions, and ſelf-evident, natural, uni- 
verſal maxims which all attentive minds may diſcover, when 
they ſeriouſly reflect upon their own modifications; and the 
neceſſary relations of conformity or diſagreement among 
them. They are called ſelf-evident, becauſe they are ſeen by 
one intuitive view, without a laborious, ſucceſſive compariſon 
of ideas. They are called natural, becauſe they are the moſt 
ſimple, the moſt obvious, the moſt eaſy, the moſt congenial re- 
flections of the mind, when it begins to exert its intellectual 
and comparing powers. They are called univerſal, becauſe the 
general ideas of being and not being, of a whole and of a part, 
of cauſe and effect, of ſubſtance and mode, of eſſential attri- 
butes and accidental qualities; of finite and infinite, of intel- 
ligence and volition, upon which ſelf-evident axioms are foun- 
ded, are the fame in all. Thus no man can doubt of theſe - 
truths, that a thing cannot be and not be at the ſame time; 
that the whole is greater than the part; that nothing has no 
properties; that the ſame ſubſtance cannot have at the fame 
ume, incompatible and contradictory attributes; thata ſub- 
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« ſtance is not a mode; that infinite is greater than finite.” We 
do not ſee theſe truths in God; we ſee them in ourſelves by 
reflecting upon our own modes or ideas, and their relations 
of conformity or diſagreement; equality or inequality; identi- 
FN or difference. 

2113-05 SAI 2 

Nate the Malebranchian ſyſtem about 3 all objects 
and all ideas in the divine mind is an imaginary ſcheme that 
tends indirectly to Spinoſiſm, to confound the action of God 
with the action of the creatures, and the ſubſtance of God 
with that of the creatures. 

en,? 

Hence that ſyſtem, whoever be i its Amer which con- 
fines all our firſt perceptions and ſimple ideas to the impreſſi- 
ons which corporeal objects make upon us, coincides with 
that falſe maxim of the Ariſtotelians NIHIL EST IN INTEL= 
LECTU QUOD NON FUERAT PRIUS IN SENSU. This 
maxim is abſolutely falſe, if we underſtand by Senſation the 
modes of the ſoul produced by the action of material obj ects 
upon our corporeal organs. 


PROPOSITI O N XXVII. 


There may, is, and muſt be in nature, athird 
| fubſtance beſides God and finite ſpirits, called 
body or matter. 
| DEMONSTRATION. 
Infinite power can produce new ſubſtances as well as new 
forms (a); creation is a repreſentation of God by things ex- 
(a) Pop. XV. 
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ternal (a): God can thus repreſent himſelf both by material 
pictures and intelligent images (b): God is not and cannot be 
the immediate author of all the ideas, ſenſations, and percepti- 
ons we have of matter (c): 'The negation of the exiſtence of 
matter is followed by palpable abſurdities, and viſible contra- 
ditions (d): God may communicate to his living images, and 
material pictures a real, phyſical activity by which they can 
act reciprocally upon each other (e): the negation of this acti- 
vity of ſecond cauſes leads to pernicious and blaſphemous 
conſequences (f). Therefore there is, may, and muſt be in na- 
ture a third ſubſtance beſides God and finite ſpirits, called bo- 
dy or matter. 


| oO IU. 

It may ſeem ſtrange, that in this chain of truths, the proof 
of the exiſtence of matter is placed as the thirty ſeventh pro- 
poſition: but in the order of juſt reaſoning, all the others muſt 
be demonſtrated e er this can be proved. I grant indeed that 
all this ſeries of reaſonings by which we evince the exiſtence 
of matter is only a proof and not a demonſtration. I have re- 
marked from the beginning that -demonſtration belongs only 
to neceſſary, eternal, and immutable truths. Thus we can de- 
monſtrate the exiſtence of a God, becauſe it is eternal, immu- 
table and neceſſary: but the exiſtence of matter being contin- 
gent, mutable, and temporary, it can only be proved; that is, 
we have all reaſons to believe it, none to deny it, and the ne- 
gation of it reduces to abſurdities equally impious and fanati- 
cal. Now this is all the proof that can be demanded by rea- 
ſonable minds, for a matter of fact. | 


| (a) Prop. XXI. (b) Prop. XXVI. (e) Prop. XXXIV. (d) Cor. 3. of 
Prop. XXXIV. (e) Prop. XXV. (f) Cor. 2. of Prop. XXV. 
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All theuſe that can be made of the Berkeleyan and Male- 
branchian reafonings againſt the exiſtence and activity of bo- 
dies, is to confute Materialifm, to ſhow that we have a grea · 
ter certainty of the exiſtence of ſpirit, than of that of matter, 
to prove, that, abſolutely ſpeaking, we might have the moſt vi- 
vid ideas and ſenſations of matter, tho' there were no bodies 
at all; and therefore it is certain, unconteſtible, and demon- 
ſtrated, that a being whoſe exiſtence is only contingent and 
poſſible, cannot be the neceſſary, eternal, and felf-exiſtent 
fubſtance. Materialiſm therefore is a poor, weak ſyſtem with- 
out any ſhadow of reaſon; whereas Idealiſm requires a great 
ftrength, and vivacity of imagination, a wonderful ſubtility 
of genius, a complication of the moſt abſtract ideas; but at 
the ſame time it is not ſolid; ſince it is founded upon falſe 
conſequences drawn from true principles; its fundamental 
maxim is undemonſtrable, and its natural conſequences lead 
us to look upon God as the author of ſin, and the immediate, 
deliberate, voluntary cauſe of all moral and phyſical evil. Ma- 
terialiſm affirms that there is a neceſſary relation of cauſe and 

effect where it ſees none; it confounds identity with union; 
it ſuppoſes that the ſelf-ſame ſubſtance may have contradicto- 
ry, and incompatible attributes. Idealiſm denies that there 
can be a realactivity in ſecond cauſes, becauſe we cannot con- 
ceive the manner of their operation; it meaſures the abſolute 
poſſibility of things by its own capacity; it denies modifying 
power in the creatures, for the ſame reaſon that Spinoſa de- 
nies creating power in the God head. 

Both theſe ſyſtems are equally undemonſtrable and inca- 
pable of ſolid proofs: but Idealiſm is far more dangerous than 
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Materialiſm. The Materialiſts can only impoſe upon weak, ſu- 
perficial, wanton imaginations that pretend openly to degrade 
human nature, and flatter all the paſſions: but the Idealiſts 
have a devout and ſerious air, an apparent zeal for the rights 
of the deity, a ſpecious pretence of ſeeing all things in God, 
and God in all things, which allures at firſt virtuous minds; 
but it hurrys them at laſt into the darkeſt Atheiſm, when they 
reaſon conſequentially, and are not ſtartled at the neceſſary 
conſequences of the principles laid down. Thus the Male- 
branchian enthuſiaſm, and the Berkeleyan fiction end inevi- 
tably in Spinoſian blaſphemy, contrary to the pious intenti- 
on of their inventors, and thus theſe three ſprouts of the Car- 
teſian philoſophy have corrupted, debauch'd, and perverted 
ſome of the greateſt and fineſt Genii of the laſt age. Where- 
fore it was with reaſon that ſome learned men of all nations 
contemporary with Deſcartes declaimed againſt his ſyſtem as 
dangerous, tho they were unjuſt to attack his deſigns as per- 
nicious. 
C O R. I. | 

Helcel itis abſolutely falſe that the exiſtence of matter is 

neither probable, nor poſſible. 
COR, II. 

WR lo it is pure Fanaticiſm to maintain that we can be ö 
ſure of the exiſtence of matter only by revelation. 

Thus we have demonſtrated the properties, differences 
and exiſtence of material and immaterial ſubſtances. We ſhall 
now examine their laws, reſemblances, and relations, during 
the pure and primitive ſtate of nature exalted. 

END OF THE THIRD BOOK, 


THE 
PHILOSOPHICAL PRINCIPLES 
oF 


NATURAL AND REVEALED 


RELIGION. 


BOOK VV. 


OF NATURE 
IN AN EXALTED STATE. 


DEFINITIONS. 


I B* NATURE EXALTED, I mean that original ſtate 

wherein all things were created, as they came pure 
from the hands of God; repreſentative of his — 
and conformable to eternal order. 
Nn 
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2. By ETERNAL ORDER, Beauty, Harmony, or propor- 
tion in the univerſe, I mean the conformity of the created 


images, and pictures to their uncreated original, and his de- 
ſigns 1 in n producing, them. 


4 X 10 N 5 


5 Beings that reſemble one common THIRD, muſt re- 
ſemble one another. 
2. Ina ſtate of pureand exalted nature, the eternal, uni- 


ver, and immutable lay of all finite intelligences, was that 
of the infinite intelligence. 


8.0 H . Lt UM 
The ſource ofmany bus mist in -philoplry and 


divinity is the confounding the ſtate of nature exalted, with 
that of nature degraded. The Atheiſts, Materialiſts, Spino- 
ſiſts, and minute philoſophers, pretend that there are in the 
preſent conſtitution of nature, many irregularities, diſorders, 
and contradictions; ſo that we cannot from it conclude either 
deſign, wiſdom, or goodneſs. Some anſwer that the evil is 

infinitely leſs than the good in the univerſe, and that there- 
fore the one is to be accounted as nothing, when compared 
with the other. Others ſay that the neceſſary evils that hap- 
pen are as ſhades that give a luſtre to God's works. Others af- 
firm that God ought not to change the ſimplicity of his laws, 
and his general wills to prevent particular diſorders. Some go 
yet further, and maintain that God foreſaw infallibly, preor- 

dained inevitably, and permitted deliberately the evills we fee 
to manifeſt his divine perfections of mercy-and juſtice: others 
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in fine are ſo extravagant as to advance that ſuch ĩs the perfec- 
tion of the divine nature, that it cannot but produce all that 
is, and all that is poſſible, what we call bad, as well as what 
we call good; what we call vitious as well as what we call vir- 
tuous; what we call miſerable as well as what we call happy. 
We ſhall ſhow hereafter that all theſe ſyſtems are lame, un- 
worthy of God, and tending viſibly either to diſparage his 
moral attributes, or to deſtroy his very eſſence. All theſe 
ſchemes came from confounding the effects, irregularities, 
and defects of nature in a degraded ſtate, with the properties, 
laws and perfections of nature in an exalted ſtate. We ſhall 
firſt conſider nature in its primitive original creation, as it 
came pure out of the hands of God; then in a fallen lapſed 
ſtate after the introduction of moral and phyſical evil into it; 


and laſt of all, nature re-eſtabliſhed in its original glory, or- 
der and perfection. 


PROPOSITION XXVII. 


In a ſtate of pure and exalted nature all fi- 
nite intelligences enjoyed a double happineſs; 
one in the immediate contemplation of the di- 
vine eſſence; another in the knowledge of his 
repreſentations. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

God created finite intelligences to make them happy in 
the contemplation and love of his divine perfections (a); in 
a ſtate of pure and exalted nature God can manifelt his di- 

(a) Prop XXIV, | 
e Nn 2 
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vine perfections to finite intelligences, two ways, either by 
admitting them to the immediate viſion of his abſolute eſ- 
ſence, or by diſplaying to them his power, wiſdom, and good- 
neſs in his created repreſentations (a): Therefore in a ſtate 
of pure and exalted nature, all finite intelligences enjoyed a 
double happineſs; one in the immediate contemplation of 
the divine eſſence, another in the knowledge of his created 
repreſentations. | 

| CARO LIU M. 

We have already demonſtrated it poſſible that God's cre- 


ating energy never ceaſed ſince it began; that it may be e- 
ver ſince continually fruitful and productive; that he may 
create new ſubſtances material and immaterial without end, 
and communicate to them new forms, new capacities, and 
new perfections by an everlaſting progreſſion; and therefore 
it is poſſible and probable that the immenſe ſpaces are ſtill re- 
pleniſhing with new worlds and new inhabitants, with materi- 
al pictures and intelligent images innumerable. Now in theſe 
bleſt abodes, and immenſe regions we muſt conceive finite 
ſpirits poſſeſſed of a double happineſs. As God had no other 
deſign in creating them but to make them happy, it is cer- 
tain that he beatifics theſe unfallen intelligences, not only 
by the intuitive view of his pure and abſolute effence, but alſo 
by diſcovering to them all the wonders of his omnipotence. 
They ſee God as he is, and all his productions as they came 
pure from his hands. The one is the eſſential, the other is 
only the acceſſory happineſs of ſuch celeſtial ſpirits as never 


| (a) Cor. 2. of Prop. XXI. 


— 
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fell, or that are reſtored to their primitive ſtate. It is thus that 
they paſs an eternity. Sometimes they loſe themſelves in the 
central abyſs of the pure divinity; and ſometimes they enter 
into ſociety with each other, and adore God in his works. 
He is ſtill their ſupreme and ultimate obje&; but they adore 
him by turns in himſelf and in his repreſentations. For this 
rcaſon the ſcripture ſays, © that all God's works will be eter- 
© nal; and that we ſhall riſe again with glorious and immor- 
© tal bodies; which would be uſeleſs and ſuperfluous, if the 
material world were not to be eternal. The forms will change, 
but the eſſences will laſt for ever. 

Far be it from us then to aſſert with Origen, that the ac- 
ceſſory happineſs of created intelligences is altogether uſeleſs 
in a ſtate of beatific viſion ; that all material nature will be de- 
ſtroy'd after the final re-eſtabliſhment of all fallen intelligen- 
ces; that in eternity nothing will remain but pure ſpirit; that 
then the eſſential bliſs will ſuffice to fill all the boundleſs capa- 
city of finite beings: that the pretended accidental felicity, in 
the knowledge and enjoyment of the material pictures would 
be an interruption, and ſo to ſpeak, an amuſement, which 
would divert celeſtial ſpirits from their ſupream original. All 
theſe reaſonings are falſe in their principle, and dangerous in 
their conſequences, yea they tend viſibly to deſtroy all the a- 
nalogy of faith; as ſhall be fully demonſtrated hereafter. They 
proceed from not underſtanding the following principle. 

If finite ſpirits could contemplate the divine eſſence with- 
out interruption, the creation of the material world would 
have been uſeleſs; becauſe they would have had no time, to 


enjoy this acceſſory accidental happineſs: they would never 


5 = : Te. 
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have turned from the original to the pictures; nor preferred 


an inferior to a ſuperior bliſs: but ſuch it ſeems is the nature 


of finite minds how exalted ſoever, that the conſtant irradia- 
tions of the abſolute infinite would over-power their bounded 
facultics, over-whelm them with joys and raptures fo ſtrong 
and vehement, that they could not ſupport the immenſe 
weight of glory. All finite intelligences therefore are obli- 
ged to the alternate returns of eſſential and acceſſory happi- 
nels. Admitted to the beatific viſion, received into the di- 
vine eſſence, and immerſed in the immenſe ocean of light, 
there they remain till they are no longer able to ſupport 
its radiant ſplendors; then they veil their eyes, ſally out, ſo 


to ſpeak, from the centre, retire to the circumference, and 
there contemplate the original in the pictures, and enter into 


ſociety with each other; and it is during theſe intervals that 
they may become peccable. If finite intelligences could 
have remained cternally in the divine preſence, they would 
have been for ever impeccable. They would have had no 
reaſon of knowing, chuſing, or loving inferior good; God 
would have been their only object; immerſed in the divine 
eſſence, no other borrowed ray could have turned them off 
from this boundleſs ſource of light: but in theſe intervals, 
wherein they are obliged by the finitude of their natures, to 
fally out of the divine preſence, and to adore their infinite cre- 
ator in the creatures, they enter into commerce with finite 
things, and exert their natural powers and activities; they may 
judge, reaſon, and compare, and therefore may err in their 
judgments, make a falſe choice, and ſo depart inſenſibly from 
eternal order; and that by a long, continued ſeries of gra- 
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dations imperceptible, as ſhall be explained in the next 
book. 
cles. 1, 

Hence we ſee the true reaſon of the creation and duration 
of the material world. It was not made, according to the er- 
ror of Origen, for the puniſhment of degraded intelligences; 
but to be the acceſſory happineſs of the moſt exalted ** 

F COR. It 

Hence finite intelligences are obliged at certain intervals 
by their natural finitude and weakneſs, to turn off their in- 
tellectual eye from the direct contemplation of the pure and 
abſolute eſſence of God, to adore the original in his pictures 
and images: then they are ſaid to veil their faces with their 
wings, and turn their eyes from the dazzling original to ad- 


miire and behold him in his created ſhadows and pictures. 


c 5. 

Hence, as we ſhall ſhow in the ſecond part of this work, 
ſeveral ancient fathers of the church, and the wiſeſt Pagan 
philoſophers, yea all the ſages of antiquity both ſacred and 
profane, maintained with reaſon, that all finite ſpirits what- 
ſoever are ſomehow or other united to material, ethereal and 
celeſtial vehicles; by which they are in commerce with the 
glorious corporeal world in the celeſtial regions. None of 
them whether of ſcraphical, angelical, or any lower order 
can contemplate the pure, naked, and abſolute eſſence of God 

vith an Open, direct, and uninterrupted view. 
2 COR. IV. 

Hence we may underſtand how finite intelligences ad- 

mitted to the beatific viſion can become peccable. They 
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are not able to ſupport with a permanent, immutable, imme- 
diate view the ſplendors of the divine preſence, becauſe of 
their natural finitude; and ſo muſt go out of their divine cen- 
ter, to adore the original in his created images, and during 
theſe intervals they may err in their judgments, make a falſe 
choice, and thus ſeparate the love of pleaſure from the love 


of order, which is moral evil. 


PROPOSITIO N XXXIX. 


In a ſtate of pure and exalted nature, the in- 
telligent images and material pictures, tho' quite 
different ſubſtances, muſt have neceſſary reſem- 
blances to each other. 

DEM ONST RATIO N. 

In a ſtate of pure and exalted nature the whole creation 
is an external repreſentation of God (a); God can repreſent 
himſelf thus both by intelligent images and by material pic- 
tures (b): beings that reſemble one common third muſt ne- 
ceſſarily reſemble each other (c): therefore in a ſtate of pure 
and exalted nature, the intelligent images and the material 
pictures, tho' quite different ſubſtances, muſt have pat 
reſemblances to cach other. 


SCHOLIUM 


'Tho' the intelligent images, and material pictures, be dif- 
ferent ſubſtances, that have contrary and incompatible pro- 
perties, yet they are in this analogous as both are repreſenta- 


' (a) Prop. XXI. (b) Prop. XXVI. (e) Ax. 1. of this Book. 
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tive of the fame archetype. Tho we do not ſee at preſent 


the intimate eſſence of things as we ſhall ſee them one day, 


when we behold God as he is, yet we now perceive that the 
properties and modes of matter are analogous to the powers 
and modes of ſpirit. - Thus figurability, diviſibility, and mo- 
bility in matter are ſimilar to and ſhadows of intelligence, ac- 
tivity, and love in ſpirits. As the impreſſions made upon bo- 
dies give them different forms and figures; ſo the impreſſi- 
ons made upon fpirits give them different ſenſations and ideas. 
As the moving external force divides, ſeparates and reunites 
the different parts of matter; ſo the innate activity within di- 
vides, ſeparates and unites the different ideas of the mind; and 
this is reaſon or compariſon. As the impulſe given to bo- 
dies produces in them different motions and directions, ſo 


blue impulſions given to ſpirits form in them different deſires 


and inclinations. It is thus that configuration, diviſion and 
motion in bodies are ſhadows, and images of perception, rea- 
fon, and volition in ſpirits. For this reaſon, when we talk 
of the attributes, modes, and operations of intellectual agents; 
the expreſſions we uſe, are very oft, yea almoſt continually, 
drawn from the forms, properties, and actions of corporeal 
agents. Thus we ſay a profound genius, an high mind, 
ſoft heart, warm paſſions, a boiling imagination, a ſweer ſotil} _ 
a ſhallow judgment. For the ſame reaſon it is that ſacred 
writ in ſpeaking of the infinite mind calls very oft the Father 
a conſuming fire and a devouring flame; the Son, the light of 
the world, the ſun of rigtiteonſnefs, and the morning ſtar. 
The Holy Ghoſt, a ſtrong wind, a ſoft zephyr, and the breath 
of God's mouth. Yea the purifying, ſanctifying, beatifying 
| Wo as 
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influences are called an holy unction, a balmy oil, a ſoft dew, 
and living waters. This great principle was alſo the ſource 
of that ſymbolic and hieroglyphic language, by which the 
firſt ſages, from the earlieſt times after the fall of man, ex- 
preſſed all the myſteries of religion, and all the ſecrets of the 
inviſible world. "They looked upon the material univerſe and 
all its parts as ſhadows, emblems, and pictures of the intel- 
lectual world; and ſo made uſe of the properties, virtues, and 
qualities of the one, to deſign, indicate and repreſent the 
powers, attributes, and faculties of the other. Theſe ſacred 
ſymbols therefore were not at firſt veils and masks to hide 
ſublime truths from vulgar minds ; but types, and images to 
recall theſe great truths to our remembrance, as ſhall be ful- 
ly explain'din the ſecond Part. 
' r:; Hie Rai he | 
Hence if we 6M the properties, forms, and 1 of the 
ſpiritual world, and the reaſons of their inſtitution, we might 
thereby diſcover the properties, forms and laws of the mate- 
rial world, and the reaſons of their inſtitution. 
COR, Il. 51 
Hence flow all the rules of analogy which run Menn 
the whole creation; and this analogy may be of great uſe to 
gueſs at the principles of true philoſophy, and form a new 
ſyſtem of natural philoſophy, more luminous and fruitful 
than any that have yet becn invented, as ſhall be unfolded 
very hon. 
COR. III. | 
Hence as there is a centripetal force that impells * 
ſarily material objects to the center; ſo there may be a cen» 
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tripetal force, that draws freely intelligent beings to the in- 
finite and omnipreſent mind, their common and univerſal 
center; and as bodiesthat tend to their center augment more 
and more their velocity the nearer they approach it, ſo ſpirits 


augment for ever and ever their activity, the more they 15 
proach to their infinite center. 


. . 


PRO P:-O- SIT: 1-6-2 


In a ſtate of pure and exalted nature all fi- 
nite intelligences, or the living images, fol- 
low'd the eternal, immutable, and univerſal 
law of order, which is to love God for himſelf, 
and all other ben oh re. as they 
reſemble him. 
DEMONSTRATION. 

By a ſtate of pure and exalted nature, I mean that origi- 
nal integrity in which all things were created, and as they 
came pure from God's hands, repreſentative of his divine per- 
fections, and conform to eternal order (a); the eternal, immu- 
table and univerſal law of all finite intelligences is and ought 
to be that of the infinite intelligence (b); God loves himſelf 
becauſe he is infinitely perfect, and loves all beings proporti- 
onably as they reſemble him (c): therefore in a ſtate of pure 
and exalted nature all finite intelligences followed the eter- 
nal, immutable and univerſal law of order, which is to love 


God for himſelf and all beings * as they re- 
ſemble him. 


. (a) Def. 1. of this Book. (b) Ax. 2. of this Book. (e) Cor 1. and 4. of 
Prop, XI | 
Oo 2 
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SCHO0L1UM ogy 


| . author, (a) who is juſtly valuable for his Ge 
genius, delicate taſte, noble ſentiments, and univerſal lear- 
ning, has demonſtrated by experience, that there is in the ſoul 
an intimate, moral, ſuperior ſenſe or ſentiment, by which we 
diſcover and approve, reliſh and love virtuous actions and a- 
gents, independent of all intereſted views; and that the ſen- 
ſible pleaſure accompanying theſe actions, or the future re- 
wards that attend them, or any other natural good which 
may be the conſequences of them; are not always the mo- 
tive of our eſteeming, loving and practiſing them; ſo that we 
undeſignedly promote our own private good, while we are 
only intending the good of others. 

This was the univerſal ſentiment of all the . Pagans, 

as ſhall be ſhown in the ſecond part of this work: but we 
mall reſume this ſubject higher, riſe up to firſt principles, and 
endeavour to ſhow that this moral ſenſe and diſintereſted love 
of virtue is founded upon the immutable relations betwixt 
finite and infinite. 
I !he love of God for himſelf, and of all Ss beings for 
him, is the law of eternal order; for order in the creation is 
the conformity of the created images and pictures to their un- 
created original, and to the deſigns he had in making them. 
This is the ſupreme original law, yea the law of God himſelf, 
from whence he cannot depart without ceaſing to be what 
he is: He did not make this law in any Rat Rs period 
of duration, by a free arbitrary decree; it flows neceffarily 
from his eſſence, and is equally binding upon him and upon 


(a) See Mr. Hutcheſon's enquiry into moral good and evil. 
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all created intelligences. It is founded upon the eternal, im- 
mutable relations of finite and infinite, All other laws are 
only emanations of this original law ; or helps to arrive at it. 
We might have been placed in circumſtances, wherein all 
other laws would have been uſeleſs. This is the only neceſſa- 
ry, eſſential, univerſal law of all intelligent natures, in all times, 
in all places, and in all ſituations. God cannot give a diſpenſa- 
tion from it without contradicting himſelf, without overtur- - 
ning eternal order, and deſtroying the eſſential relations be- 
twixtthe creature and the creator. 

This doctrine of the pure love of God for his Gang 
perfection, was ſtrongly combated in France, by ſeveral phi- 
loſophers and divines of the laſt age, who maintained that in 
all times, places and ſtates, fallen or unfallen, pleaſure is the 
only ſpring of the ſoul ; that the invincible deſire of happi- 
neſs, is the eſſence of the will; and in fine that the perception 
of truth, and the beauty of virtue never move the ſoul other- 
wiſe than by the celeſtial delectation which accompanies 
them; and therefore that it is impoſlible, even in heaven it- 
ſelf, to love any thing but for the pleaſure, happineſs, relative 
good, and intereſt we find in it. | 
| Eeerl confute this ſcheme, it is fit to remark the equivo- 
cal ſenſe of the word Pleaſure. It fignifies either the delibe- 
rate act or purpoſe of the will; as when kings ſay, ſuch is our 
* pleaſure; ' or an indeliberate paſſive ſenſation of the ſoul, as 
when we ſay that muſic gives us great pleaſure. Thoſe who 
maintain that pleaſure is the only ſpring of the will, muſt 
underſtand this word in the latter ſenſe, not in the former: 
for the motive of the will cannot be the act of the will; asthe 
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moving force cannot be the 'motion itſelf; or the cauſe, the 
effect. Now in the latter ſenſe Pleaſure, or the agreeable ſen- 
ſation of the ſoul, the deſire of happineſs, of relative good, 
and ſelf-intereſt cannot be the only motives of the will for 
three reaſons. 
1mo. If pleaſure, happineſs, good relative to 8 
and ſelf-intereſt, were the only motives of the will, then it 
would be impoſſible to have greater love to an object that 
produces in us leſs agreeable ſenſations, than to another that 
produces in us more agreeable ſenſations. Now it is certain 
by experience that during this life, truth, virtue, and eternal 
order do not always produce in us ſuch lively, penetrating, 
gratifying ſenſations as terreſtrial obje&s; and therefore it 
would be impoſlible to love the former preferably to the lat- 
ter, and to remain virtuous when ſollicited by ſtrong terreſtri- 
al delectation. Thus the moſt vicious would be excuſable, be- 
cauſe they do not feel any pleaſure in virtue. If it be ſaid 
that intellectual pleaſure is ſtronger than corporeal, tho' it be 
not ſo ſenſible; I anſwer, that ſince pleaſure is a ſenſatian, 
its force muſt be meaſured by its ſenſibility, ind therefore if 
a pure reaſonable pleaſure act upon us more ſtrongly than an 
impure unreaſonable pleaſure, it does not then act upon us 
as more agreeable, but as more reaſonable, or as of a ſupe- 
rior dignity; and conſequently the view of truth or virtue 
may act as forcibly upon the will as the ſenſation of pleaſure. 
For this reaſon it is that the vicious are always blameable, be- 
cauſe by virtue of the univerſal grace and light refuſed to none, 


they may always turn their intellectual eye to the view of 
truth ; Virtue, and juſtice, 
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The modern refined Epicureans will urge, that when we 
« ſacrifice ſenſible pleaſure to intellectual, temporal happineſs 
© tocternal, and apparent good to real, it is becauſe we pre- 
© fer a more durable to a leſs durable pleaſure; that a vicious 
man who follows his paſſions, may have an hundred degrees 
© more ſenſible pleaſure than a faint, who facrifices all his 
* paſſions: but that the latter with one degree of celeſtial de- 
lectation ſurmounts the hundred degrees of terreſtrial, be- 
£ cauſe he conſiders the one as eternal, and the other as tran- 
* fient. Now an eternal duration multiply'd by one degree 
of pleaſure, is infinitely ſuperior to an hundred degrees of 
© pleaſure multiply'd by any finite time; becauſe in ſpiritual as 
in material motions, the force is ſtill to be meaſured by the 
© yivacity or momentum multiply'd by the duration and the 
number of repeated impreſſions. Thus happineſs preſent or 
future, relative good, ſelf-intereſt, and pleaſure, celeſtial or 
* terreſtrial, are always the latent, WU and only ſprings 
of the will.” 

It is by this compariſon of ſpiritual and corporeal agents 
that the modern Epicureans reduce all the operations of ſpi- 
rit to mechaniſm and calculation. They ſuppoſe tacitely that 
the ſoulis an intellectual machine, whoſe mobility differs from 
that of bodies in this alone, that the one perceives what paſ- 
ſes in it, and the other does not: but both are equally mecha- 
nical, and puſh'd neceſſarily by the moving cauſe, that im- 
pells and determines them inevitably and invincibly. Thus 
they deſtroy all ideas of Liberty, which they reduce to a ſimple 
ſpontaneity, and ſo confound what is voluntary with what is 
free, I grant that we may lacriſice a temporal intereſt. to an 
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eternal, an impure pleaſure to a more refin'd one; and the de- 
lights of ſenſe, to thoſe of the mind; and this is a moſt reaſo- 
nable ſelf-love: but this does not prove that we cannot alſo 
facrifice the natural love of pleaſure to the pure love of juſ- 
tice, which I demonſtrate thus. ö 

2do. Since that for which we love is properly the end and 
object of our love; if pleaſure, happineſs and relative good 
were the only ſprings of the will, then we would not love 
God as he loves himſelf; we would love nothing but ourſelves; 
we would love the original leſs than the image; the ſmall rays 
more than the immenſe ocean of light, the infinitely great for 
the infinitely little, and thus love the total ſum of perfection 
leſs than a ſmall participation of it. Thus by the eſſential 
fundamental conſtitution of our natures we would be obliged 
neceſſarily to overturn all order, contradi& the eternal law of 
God himſelf, and have a will diametrically oppoſite to his. 
Ihe modern Epicureans will ſay, that God loves himſelf 
becauſe he is happy, and that the pleaſure accompanying the 
view of his perfections, produces in him the love he has for 
himſelf, and that therefore to love him as beatifying, as our 
ſupreme happineſs, as infinite ſource of pleaſure, as relative 
good, as our ſovereign intereſt, is loving him as he loves him- 
ſelf. I anſwer that the knowledge God has of himſelf is no 
doubt accompanied with infinite pleaſure, but then this plea- 
ſure is not the formal reaſon of his love. God's love of him- 
ſelf is not a blind inſtinct, but a neceſſary emanation of the 
infinite knowledge he has of himſelf; otherwiſe God's love of 
himſelf, or the Holy Ghoſt, would not proceed from the Fa- 
ther by the Son, but from the ſcrifation of his happineſs; and 
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ſo there would be in God four perſons inſtead of three; the 
mind conceiving; the idea conceiv'd, the happyneſs flowing 
from this conception; and the love proceeding from all the 
three. This is equally falſe philoſophy, and falſe divinity. The 
happineſs of the Godhead is the infinite complacency he 
takes in himſelf; this complacency is his love; and this love 
flows from the knowledge he has of his own perfection. In 
God knowledge and love are not the ſame; they are diſtinct 
acts, emanations, and perſonalities: but God's eſſential hap- 
pineſs and coeſſential love are the ſame act, virtue, perſonali- 
ty, and both have the ſame motive or formal reaſon, which 
is the boundleſs perfection God diſcovers in himſelf. We are 
made for the knowledge of truth, as well as for the enjoy- 
ment of happineſs. As God loves himſelf, becauſe of his 
perfection, and not becauſe he is happy; ſo we are made to 
love God becauſe of his perfection, and not becauſe our hap- 
pineſs flows from him; or rather as God's happineſs, is the 
love of his perfection, ſo our ſupernatural beatitude, is the 
love of the ſame perfection. 

If it be urged that God loves himſelf not only as ſovereign 
good, but as good to himſelf, as his own good. I anſwer that 
this is abſolutely falſe. If there were any other good beſide 
God, he would go out of himſelf, fo to ſpeak, to enjoy it, and 
therefore he does not love his perfection, as proper to him, 
as his own, from a principle of intereſt ; but becauſe this good 
is good in itſelf, and amiable by eſſence. Selt-love in us pure- 
ly as ſelfiſh is a defect and not a virtue; and ſo has no arche- 
type in our great original. God loves himſelf becauſe he is 
perfect; and not becauſe he is ſelfiſh. We ought to love our- 

Pp | 
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ſelves for him as his images, and in ſo far as we reſemble him 
in any degree of perfection, and not for ourſelves and as ſe- 
parate beings diſtin& from him. The knowledge God has 
of his abſolute perfection, or his eternal Word, is the only 
ſource, motive, and reaſon of his co-eternal love or Holy 
Ghoſt. To maintain therefore that the creature can love no- 
thing but itſelf, for its own pleaſure, intereſt and happineſs, 
is to deny that God can make a being that loves him as he 
loves himſelf, that he can produce a creature after his own i- 
mage, and that has the ſame law with him. | 

3tio. If pleaſure, happineſs, and relative good, were the 
only ſprings of the will, then God conſidered: as ſovereign 
truth, would act leſs ſtrongly upon us, than God conſidered 
as ſupreme happineſs. .We would love him more for what 
he does to us, than for what he is in himſelf, for his boun- 
ded communications, than for his boundleſs perfections, as 
relative good than as abſolute good, as beatifying to us, than 
as beatifying to all intelligences. It may be ſaid that ſince 
the view of truth, perfection and order is always accompanied 
with pleaſure, it is the pleaſure that is the only motive of 
love. I anſwer that in all intelligences the view of order is 
always accompanied with pleaſure: but as the pleaſure that 
accompanies the view of truth is not the reaſon why we ac- 
quieſce in it as true, ſo the pleaſure that accompanies the view 
of order, is not the reaſon why we love and adhere to it as 
juſt. In one and t'other caſe, it is the immutable relation 
of things that determines our judgment and choice, and not 
the agreeable impreſſions they make upon us. If it be ſaid 
that this is only eſteem, adoration, ſpeculative love, and not 
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an efficacious charity. This we deny, finceit produces a con- 
formity to the object, a conſtant obſervation of his laws, an 
inviolable attachment to juſtice and an imitation of all the 
divine perfections. It is not a ſenſible, indeliberate, voluptu- 
ous delectation, but a ſpiritual, deliberate, univerſal choice of, 
and adherence to eternal order. Now true love is a transfor- 
mation of the ſoul into a conformity with the object low d. It 
is true that we always love with pleaſure, but not for pleaſure. 
The act of love when ſenſible is the greateſt pleaſure; but 
the act is not the motive. Moreover, the pure, ſpiritual love of 


God in the ſaints is not always ſenſible nor perceptible by 


its effects. This habitual love of preference is very oft ac- 
company'd, as in our great modell, with inward aridities and 
outward deſolation, ſpiritual agonies, and internal martyr- 
dom ; and yet the mind adheres invincibly to the choice ir 
has made from the ſole love of juſtice. This love is called 
pure, not only becauſe of its object, but becauſe of its act, 
which being altogether intellectual and central, does not al- 
ways affect the imagination with grateful ideas, ſtrong emo- 
tions, and ſenſible delectations. 

The modern more refined Epicureans have no notion of 
this pure love. All their devotion is a pious drunkenneſs, and 
a ſenſible delectation. They deſire to go to heaven upon a 
bed of roſes; ſo ſoon as they feel no inward joys in the paths 
of virtue, they recoil, turn back, and fall into deſpondency, 
till they feel again the ſweet returns of a celeſtial delectation. 
They look upon this milk of babes as efficacious grace, and 
upon the aridities, deſolations, and the ſuſpenſions of theſe 
ſenſible favours as dereliction, infidelity, and marks of repro- 
Pp 2 
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bation. They love, value, ſearch and eſteem nothing in pie- 
ty, but the melting tranſports of a mechanical devotion. Thus 
Sell is the ſource and center of all their virtues, and pleaſure 
the only ſpring of their will. Thus they exchange the groſs 
paſſions of ſenſe, with the moſt refined vices of the fallen ſe- 
raphin. Their ſelf- denial is very oft oſtentation; their de- 
fire of perfection, an intellectual ambition; their ſhining vir- 
tues, gay dy ſhows; their apparent diſintereſtedneſs, a ſecret 
vain glory, and their love of God a ſpiritual concupiſcence. 
They condemn all the delicacies of pure love as vain refine- 
ments of mind; and if they have any ſubtility of genius, they 
propoſe the following objections againſt the eternal law and 
love of order. 

mo. The love of God is our ſupreme intereſt, ſo it can 
never be gratuitous and without view to a recompenſe; and 
therefore it is always intereſted. But there is no force in 
this argument: we grant that the love of Godis our ſupreme 
intereſt, but it does not thence follow, that this intereſt is the 
reaſon, the end or the motive of our love. This love will not 
become intereſted, becauſe our greateſt intereſt is in fa& inſe- 
parable from it, unleſs we act only from a ſelfiſh view to ob- 
tain this intereſt. Neither is this love intercſted, becauſe it in 
fact procures us neceſſarily eternal happineſs, ſince our view 
in loving purely is not to be happy but to be good; not to en- 
joy the recompenſe, but to be juſt; nor to quench our inſati- 
able thirſt of felicity, but to conform ourſelves to eternal or- 
der. Thus theſe Epicurean divines confound eternally the 
motive and the effect, or conſequent of pure love. E 

2do. Theſe miſtaken diyines urge that we can love no- 
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thing but what is amiable, and that God is only amiable as he 


is beneficent to us. The latter propoſition is falſe: God as 


beneficent toward us is deſirable, but he is amiable as ſove- 
reignly perfect, and good toward all, and as the ſupreme beau- 
ty; that is, becauſe of the immutable harmony and order a- 
mongſt all his perfections. All other beings are only ami- 
able in ſo far as they reſemble him. The intuitive view of 
his abſolute beauty raviſhes ſuperior intelligences, and tranſ- 
ports them ſo entirely beyond themſelves, that they have nor 
time to think of, or reflect upon their own happineſs. Theſe 
incautious philoſophers perpetually confound deſire with 
love; chaſte hope with ſpiritual cupidity, and the natural love 
of happineſs with ſupernatural charity. We deſire what is 
good to us, we love what is good in itſelf. The intrinſie beau- 
ty and perfection we ſee in an object may be a reaſon of love; 
of adherence and tendency to it; as well as the relative hap- 
pineſs, and agreeable ſenſations we expect from it. : 
3Ztio. Theſe ſpiritual Epicureans add, that if God were not 
beneficent to us, if he refuſed to make us happy; if he were 
indifferent about his creatures, they could not love him, and 
he would not be amiable, and therefore our love is always in- 
tereſted. This too is a mere cavil. If God were not infinitely 
beneficent to his living images, he would not be infinitely per- 
fect. He is free to create finite beings, but he is not free to make 
them miſerable, to hate them gratuitouſly, to predeſtinate 
them to eternal miſery purely to ſhow his empire over them. 
This were a contradiction to his nature, and to his deſigns in 
producing them. One of his moſt amĩable perfections is to 
love all he has made; and to beatify all intelligences; but this is 
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not the ſole pulchritudeand perfection of his nature. Tho he 
mould annihilate us in particular after this life, and thereby 
refuſe us the beatific viſion during eternity; yet fo long as 
we exiſt, it would be juſt and reaſonable to love him as ami- 
able in himſelf, and beneficent to all the other myriads of be- 
ings and orders of ſpirits that he has created. He cannot tor- 
ment us without reaſon, nor make us forever miſerable, his 
overflowing goodneſs muſt atlaſt make us all happy: but the 
degrees of happineſs he gives us, are not the ſtandards of the 
love we owe to him, nor what make him preciſely and ſo- 
vereignly amiable. We ought to love him not only for what 
he does, but for whathe is. To ſeparate the love of God as 
beatifying from the love of God as perfect, the deſire of God 
as the ſource of pleaſure, true happineſs, and relative good, 
from the love of God as ſovereign juſtice, order and beauty; 
is mangling in our notions and dividing the living God: it is 
loying him only for what he is to us, and not for what he is 
in himſelf. This probably was the fin of Lucifer. 
Thus the devout Fataliſts and rigid Predeſtinarians from 
a latent ſelf-love fancy themſelves the only elect. God as in- 
| finitely perfect in himſelf, and as infinitely good to all be- 
ings, is not the object of their love; but a partial God that 
doats upon them, while he neglects, hates, and damns all o- 
ther beings. Their moſt perfect charity is only a love of gra- 
titude, and of gratitude for an arbitrary choice, predile&ion, 
Iu preference unworthy of God, and deſtructive of his mo- 
ral perfections. 
 _ 4to. Theſe Epicurean caſuiſts enraged to ſee the idol of + 
Self overthrown, contend earneſtly that ſelf-love is inſeparable 
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from our natures: we can never be indifferent about our own 
happineſs: if we could, then we might become independent, 
defy God, laugh at hell and damnation, yea deſpiſe eternal fe- 
licity. This objection is founded upon the ſophiſtical rea- 
ſonings of ſome antagoniſts of pure love; who pretend that a 
neceſſary conſequence of this ſublime doctrine is, that we may 
ſacrifice eternal bliſs and ſubmit to everlaſting damnation, 
that is, to the hatred of God, from a principle of abſolute re- 
ſignation to the divine will. All this is extravagance, and a 
wandring from the true queſtion, We can never ſeparate 
the pure love of God, from the true love of Self; nor the 

chaſte hope of eternal happineſs, from pure charity. By the 
laws of immutable order we ought to love all that God has 
made; love even ourſelves out of pure charity as his living i- 
mages; and our everlaſting felicity as the conſummation of di- 
vine love in us. Do we deſire God leſs, becauſe we love him 
purely? is our chaſte hope leſs ardent, becauſe we hope from 
a motive worthy of God? do we become indifferent to the 
beatific viſion, becauſe we aſpire toit as the period, and per- 
fection of pure love? do we love ourſelves leſs, becauſe we 
love ourſelves for God, as God loves us, and as finite ima- 
ges of his conſubſtantial Word? our eſſential happineſs is the 
viſion and love of God. Can we become indifferent to love 
by an exceſs of love? this is downright contradiction. All the 
facrifices that ſome pious minds make of the beatific viſion 
are the tranſports of a heart inflamed with love, that forgets 
itſelf, and that does not advert to the repugnancy of its ideas, 
which are not conformable to the juſt and noble ſentiments 


we ought to have of the Deity, 'T hey ſuppoſe that Godcan 
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contradict his deſigns in creating, leave a being that loves 
him in eternal miſery, and will deliberately the irretriveable 
damnation of any creature. Falſe philoſophy and yet falſer 
divinity; as we ſhall fully demonſtrate hereafter. All theſe 
impoſſible ſuppoſitions far from being the ſupernatural ef- 

forts of pure love, are the imperfect ſallys of a mind not ſuf- 

ficiently enlightned. When Moſes offered to be blotted 
out of the book of life, and St. Paul to become Anathema 
for the ſalvation of his brethren; they meant their own per- 
ſonal annihilation or privation of the beatific viſion, if this 
could procure the return of their fellow creatures to eternal 


order. They could never mean that they deſired hell and 
erte. conſented to hate God from an exceſs of love; 
is is a contradiction. If by an impoſſible ſuppoſition, the 


perfection and happineſs of all the human race, and of all cre- 
ated beings, depended upon the particular, perſonal annihila- 
tion of any one man, or his being deprived of the beatificrap- 
tures, then it would be juſt and reaſonable to ſubmit to theſe 
two privations; becauſe by the laws of eternal order we ought 
ſtill to prefer the greater to the leſſer good: but theſe pious 
tranſports of the ſaints prove rather their ſelf-forgetfulneſs, 
and univerſal charity, than the poſſibility of any ſuch ſuppo- 
ſitions. | 
Thus the modern Epicureans,unhappily prejudiced againſt 
ſome pure intellectual ideas, ſublime reaſonings, profound 
thoughts, and noble ſentiments,perpetually confound the mo- 
tive with the effect; Deſire with Love; God as beatifying with 
God as perfect; the falſe with the true ſelf- love; and natural 
hope with ſupernatural charity. "The ſource of all the clouds 
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and duſt, they raiſe on this head is their miſtaking always N A- 
TURE for GRACE; what ſouls laps'd, difeas'd, and degene- 
rated do ordinarily, with what they may, ſhould, and will do, 
when exalted, cured and purified. In our preſent ſtate, the 
ſpeculative ideas of truth and order do not always act efficaci- 
ouſly upon the will to determine its choice, unleſs accompa- 
nied with celeſtial pleaſure; and herein lies the neceſſity of 
fpiritual deletions to divert us from corporeal objects, and 
convert us to God as beatifying. This, as we ſhall ſhew here- 
after, is only the firſt ſtep of the divine life: but theſe novices 
in true piety confound the beginning with the end, the milk 
of babes with the food of ſtrong men; the jargon of children 
with the language of the perfect. They pretend to be doctors 
m Ifrael, profound divines, yea fathers of the church, but 
they are ignorant of the firſt elements of reaſoning. They 
Rop at the rudiments of true theology; they know nothing 
but the alphabet of Chriſtianity. 

Having thus diſſipated all the clouds by which ſome ſu- 
perficial or prejudiced minds endeavour to obſcure the ſub- 
lime doctrine of ſeraphic love; let us now return to our ſub- 
In theſe ſuperior regions of pure and exalted nature, all fi- 
nite intelligences follow this eternal, immutable, and univer- 
fal law; and from the obſervation of it flows neceſſarily all 
their perfection and happineſs. This is not an arbitrary law, 
which God has impoſed, to make them merit; nor is their 
obedience to it a motive determining him to make them hap- 
py. He cannot beatify them without it, and they cannot be 
happy but by it. Felicity isnot an arbitrary recompence, but 
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a neceſſary conſequence of this pure love. It conſtitutes their 
happineſs, and is inſeparable from it. They are happy by 
love and by free love. So long as they remain faithful to this 
eternal law, they open and expand themſelves to God's lumi- 
nous inflaences; and the more they receive, the more they 
are dilated. God cannot but communicate himfelf to his li- 
ving images, that love him, as he loves himſelf. He made 
them only to know and love him, and therefore when they 
put no ſtop to his divine illapſes, he cannot but manifeſt him- 
ſelf to them, and diſplay all the beauties of his eſſence, and 
all the wonders of his omnipotence. When they can no 
more ſupport the direct view of the divine ſplendors, they en- 
ter into ſociety with each other, admire the wonders of na- 
ture; and compare the beauties they ſee in the pictures with 
thoſe they have ſeen in the original. They ſee all in God and 

God in all; and proportionably as they diſcover in ;the ſu- 
preme archetype new beauties and new perfections; they diſ- 
cover alſo in the created pictures new manifeſtations of infi- 
nite power, wiſdom, and goodneſs. God flows continually 
into them; and they tranſmit to each other his beatifying ef- 
fluences, which return again to their almighty center with- 
out any let or hindrance. In this everlaſting flux, reflux, and 
circulation of divine life, light and love conſiſts the beatitude 
of all the celeſtial choirs, and of each particular ſpirit. The 
action of the Father augments for ever their activity; the ac- 
tion of the Son communicates to them ſtill new knowledge; 
and the action of the Holy Ghoſt exalts eternally their love, 
ſo that loſt in the divine ocean, and conſummated in unity, 


they partake in the operations of the Eternal Three. 
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It was by failing in this law of pure love that lapſed ſpi- 

rits fell from their primitive ſtate; and it is in order to ree- 

ſtabliſh them for ever immutably in this eternal law, that they 

pe thro' a ſtate of ſufferings, expiation and miſery, | 
c o R. I. 

Fence in a ſtate of pure, primitive and exalted nature, there 
was and could be no moral evil, no falſe ideas, nor irregular 
loves, noinjuſt actions, ſince God was the life, light and love 
of all created intelligences, and they all followed the eternal, 
immutable, and univerſal law of order. 

COR. II. 

Hence in all ſtates, fallen and unfallen, all finite intelli- 
gences in order to enjoy the ſupreme felicity and perfection 
of their natures, that is, the ſupernatural knowledge and love 
of the abſolute Infinite, muſt expoſe their faculties to his im- 
mediate influence, by a free converſion of all their powers to 
the eternal ſource of life, light and love. "They muſt remain 
freely paſſive before him to receive his divine irradiations and 
motions. They have all but one eſſential, primitive and ori- 
ginal law, in order to be continued in, or reſtored to their ſu- 
preme happineſs; which is to ſtand (till before the B; ENG oF 
BEINGS, that he may flow into them, irradiate theirunder- 
ſtandings, animate their wills, and become their only Reaſon 
and their only Law, - 3 

-COR. II. 

Hence if finite intelligences deviate from the law of eternal 
love; if they ceaſe to open and expand themſelves to the di- 
vine influences, if they voluntarily turn themſelves away from 
this almighty ſource of L1FE, LIGHT and LOVE; they muſt 
2 
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neceſſarily become dead, dark and miſerable. Wherefore 
ſince God loves all that he has made, ſince he ereated finite 
intelligences only to make them happy, if they be exiled from 
this beatiſic viſion, it muſt only be becauſe they have devia- 
ted from the eternal love of order, render d themſelves inca- 
pable of all communication with God, and ſtopt as to them- 
ſelves that continual circulation from the center to the cir- 
cumference, which makes the perfection and felicity of all 
created intelligences. 
o R. IV. 

Hence the natural tendency of the will towards God as 
beatifying and as relative good, is not the love of God, accor- 
ding to the laws of eternal order. This natural, congenial, 
inherent love of felicity is common to the devils and the 
damn d: whereas the pure love of order can be produced in 
the ſoul only by God's immediate, continual irradiation, and 
action. 

co R. u. 

Hence to love God for himſelf, and all beings proportio- 
nably as they reſemble him, is the eternal, immutable, and 
univerſal law of all intelligences. This is the true law of na- 
ture, of which all particular, poſitive laws, whether civil or 
religious, are but branches, and conſequences; or means, and 
helps to facilitate the obſervation of it. 

. 
HFience we ought to love general, more than particular good; 
and in all circumſtances, times, places, and ſtates, whether 
fallen or unfallen, we ought to prefer public to private inte- 
reſt; we ought to love our family more than ourſelyes, our 


—_ oe 
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country more than our family; mankind more than ourcoun- 
try; all intelligences more than the human ſpecies; and the 
BEING OF BEINGS more than all his productions. This is 
the ſhorteſt, ſureſt, and moſt univerſal way to inveſtigate and 


demonſtrate the religion of nature; the laws of nations, the 


focial duties, and all human virtues. They flow from the ne- 
ceſſary and immutable relations betwixt finite and infinite. 


And to deduce them from the love of ſelf-preſervation and 


ſelf-intereſt alone is inverting the order of things, drawing 
univerſal conſequences from particular principles, and endea- 


vouring to prove truth by falſhood. 


PROPOSTIT TIO NEE 


In a ſtate of pure and exalted nature, no finite 
intelligence can obey the law of eternal order by 
its own natural and inherent force; without a ſu- 
pernatural grace and aſſiſtance. 
DEMONSTRATION. 

Finite intelligences by their own natural inherent force, 
can love nothing but themſelves, and their own happineſs 
(a); the natural tendency of the will towards God as bea- 
tifying and as relative good is not the love of God according 
to the laws of eternal order (b): therefore in a ſtate even of 
pure and exalted nature, no finite intelligence can obey the 
hw of eternal order by its own natural and inherent force; 
without a divine ſupernatural grace and afliſtance, 


(a) cor. 1. of Prop. XXX. (b) Cor. 3. of Prop. XL. 
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We may indeed by feeling our own nothingneſs, miſery ol 
inſufficiency, by diſcovering the incommenſurability of all fi- 
nite good to our boundleſs capacities, defire to be united to 
the infinite as our ſupream felicity: but this natural love of 
God as beatifying to us, as relative good, as the ſource of e- 
ternal pleaſure, is not loving God for himſelf. 'T his is not 
loving him according to the laws of eternal order. It is only 
loving him for our own ſakes, a deſire to ſatisfy our inſatiable 
thirſt of happineſs; and, as J have ſaid, this deſire is common 
tous with the devils and the damn'd. It is nothing beyond 
the reach and power of finite minds; or rather it is a neceſſa- 
ry and natural conſequence of the invincible love we have 
for Self. To love God for himſelf, to love him as he loves 
himſelf, to love him for his infinite perfections, as ſovereign 
Juſtice and eternal order, to riſe above ourſelves, and loſe our- 
ſelves in him by a total preterition of Self, we muſt be enligh- 
tened, inſpired and animated by a ſuperior force continually 
deſcending upon us and inveſting us. As it is God alone that 
can enlighten us, ſo it is he alone that can love himſelf in us. 
As no man can know the Father but by the Son, ſo no man 
can love the Father but by the Holy Ghoſt. As the ſuperna- 
tural light by which we know God is an emanation of the e- 
ternal Logos, and a participation of that light by which he 
knows himſelf, ſo the ſupernatural love by which we can love 
God, is an emanation of the Holy Ghoſt, anda „ 
of that love by which he loves himſelf. 


By this great principle we come to underſtand the true 
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diſtinction betwixt Nature and Grace. The one was eſta- 
bliſh'd at firſt by God's all- powerful, ſimple, creating act, 
whoſe energy continues without interruption and without re- 
petition. The other requires a conſtant, immediate repetition 
of the divine acts and operations in the creature, which are 
oft interrupted, and renew'd by the alternate reſiſtance and 
co-operation of our free will. The natural properties of finite 
beings are theſe which they have by creation, as inſeparable 
adjuncts of their eſſence. The ſupernatural graces of God, are 
perfections which the creature receives immediately from the 
divine action. The former are inamiſſible qualities, inſepa- 
rable from our natures; the others may be loſt by the abuſe 
of liberty. Thus in ſpiritual agents, or the intelligent images, 
the powers of perceiving, comparing, and willing, of know- 
ing their being, and of deſiring their well-being are eſſential 
properties, inſeparable from their nature, and communicated 
to them by God the Father, in giving them exiſtence: but 
ſupernatural light and love; their ſeeing God as he is, and 
their loving him as he deſerves, are impreſſions that come 
from the immediate operation of the cternal Word and of 
the Holy Ghoſt. Thus again in the material pictures, figura- 
bility, diviſibility, and mobility are properties that flow from 
the idea of an extended ſubſtance: but their repreſenting the 
divine perfections by their harmonious forms, diviſions and 
motions, are modes given them by the immediate action of 
the Deity. Being and all its eſſential properties are effects of 
God as ſource of nature: but Perfection and all its progref- 
five augmentations, are effects of God as the ſource of grace. 
Both theſe gifts are cqually gratuitous, and pure eſſects of the 
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divine beneficence: but the former become by donation in- 
herent in, and eſſential to the creature. The latter are conti- 
nually communicated to it as qualities and modes, that depend 
upon its adherence to, union with, and receiving influences 
from its almighty original; and fo are not attributes and pro- 
perties that belong to its eſſence. Wherefore Malebranche 
was egregiouſly in the wrong when he made all the natural 
powers and activities of the creature immediate effects of the 
divine operation. This is confounding nature and grace, and 
the action of God with the action of the creature. This is a 
far more dangerous error than that of Pelagianiſm. Pelagi- 
us by aſcribing too much to the creature divinizes it; the o- 
ther by attributing all to God, makes him the author of evil, 
and ſo demonizes him. The one extends our ideas of the di- 
vine liberality too far; but the other tends to deſtroy all his 
moral attributes. The one may lead to a preſumptuous ſelf- 
idolatry: but the other may lead to the blackeſt atheiſm. The 
true midſt conſiſts in ſuch an account of our activity as makes 


the creature the free cauſe of all evil, and God the ſole cauſe 
of all true good. 
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Sa. . 

Hence it is abſolutely falſe, that there ever was, or can be a 
ſtate of PUKE NATURE, wherein ſouls by their own inhe- 
rent force could love God as he deſerves, without any ſuper- 
natural grace or immediate influence of the Holy Ghoſt: as 
it is impoſſible that there can be any ſtate of PRE NATURE 
wherein the ſoul can know God as he is, without any ſuper- 
natural illumination or irradiation of the eternal Word. Men 
indeed may acquire by a ſucceſſive compariſon of their ideas 
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a natural knowledge and love of God, but not the ſupernatu- 
ral knowledge and love we are ſpeaking of. If this were o- 
therwiſe, the ſoul might beget within itſelf the eternal Logos, 
and the Holy Ghoſt; be its own light, and its own love; its 
own perfection, and its own happineſs. 

COR, II. 
Hence the will may have two motives of action, natural 
| {elf-love, and the ſupernatural love of God; the deſire of hap- 
pineſs or the perception of truth; Perfection known, or Plea- 
ſure felt. The ſoul may always turn off its intellectual eye 
from the view of truth, ſollicited by ſtrong ſenſations of plea- 
ſure; or may remain firm and unmoved in the love of truth 
from a principle of juſtice. Wherefore the eſſence of the will 
is not, as the modern Epicureans ſay, the invincible deſire of 
its own happineſs; but a tendency towards good in general 
whether abſolute or relative; good in itſelf or good to us; 
good to all beings, or good to our particular being; univer- 
ſal good, or private intereſt. 

CSR . 

Hence all finite intelligences may ſeparate the love of or- 
der from the love of pleaſure; ſince the view of the one and 
the ſenſation of the other may equally act upon and influence 
their will; and this ſeparation is ſin or moral evil. 

co R. IV. 

Since we can love nothing but by the motive of Perfecti- 
on known, or Pleaſure felt, we may ceaſe to love eternal Or- 
der, either becauſe we do not perceive its ſovereign Beauty, 
or becauſe we feel pleaſure in departing from it. There can 
therefore be but two poſlible ways of curing moral evil, and 

| | me | 
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_ reclaiming lapſed intelligences; the ſenſation of pleaſure in 
the diſcovery of truth, or the ſenſation of pain in the love of 

error. + ; 

COR. v. 

Hence as there is an eſſential difference betwixt the natu- 
Fahactivities of the underſtanding concerning God, and the 
ſupernatural illuminations of the eternal Logos; fo there is 
an eſſential difference betwixt the natural tendency of the will 
towards God as beatifying, as relative good, as the ſource of 
infinite pleaſute; and the ſupernatural action of the Holy 
Ghoſt, which makes us love God for himſelf, according to 
the law of eternal order. The one is common to us with the 
devils and the damned; the other makes us reſemble angeli- 
cal and een ſpirits. 

COR. VI. 

Hence there are but two ſorts of affections that can divert 
us from the love of eternal order; falſe ſelf- love, and the ir- 
regular love of the creatures; for beſides God, ourſelves, and 
the creatures there can be no other objects in nature. We 
fin againſt eternal order by loving God only for ourſelves, as 
uwe ſin againſt the ſame eternal order by loving the creatures 
more than God; ſince in both caſes our love is not proportio- 
ned to the perfection of objects. 

c R. rr. | 

Since we never love the creatures in an irregular manner 
but for our own intereſt, or the pleaſure they procure us, 
hence it follows that falſe ſelf-love is the primitive ſource of 
all moral evil, and a ſelf-idolatry that erects the creature into 
the place of God, that uſurps upon all his rights, that renders 
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itſelf the center of all the creation, and the end of all its ac- 
tions, and thereby engenders all paſſions, ſins, and crimes. 


PROPOSITION XII. 


In a ſtate of pure, primitive and exalted nature all 
'the properties, forms, and laws of the material 
pictures were repreſentative of the divine perfecti- 
ons. | 
DEMONSTRATION. | 
God's deſign in creating was to repreſent his divine per- 
fections by external beings (a); in a ſtate of pure, primitive, 
and exalted nature, the material pictures of the Deity, could 
not reſiſt the divine action, nor hinder the execution of his al- 
mighty deſigns (b): therefore in the pure, primitive, and ex- 
alted ſtate of nature all the properties, forms, and laws of the 
material world, were repreſentative of the divine perfections. 


SCHOL-IUM 


This great truth is a fruitful ſource of many luminous 
principles that may be of great uſe in natural philoſophy. 

1. Since we have ſhown that the creation muſt be origi- 
nally repreſentative of the divine perfections, it follows evi- 
dently that to paint forth in a ſenſible manner by material pic- 
tures, the infinitely active and omnipreſent eſſence of the Dei- 
ty, that gives life, light, and order to all things, nothing is 
more proper than the creation of an infinitely ative ethereal 
matter that fills all, penetrates all, and overflows all. It ĩs true 


(a) Prop. XI. (b) Cor. 3. of Prop. XXXIV, 
Rr 2 
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that created matter muſt always be finite; becauſe, as we have 
ſhewn, God's creating power can never be exhauſted, nor can 
he produce without himſelf an abſolute infinite of any kind; 
and in this ſenſe as in all others, the picture is always infinite- 


ly inferior to the original: but we may conceive this ethereal 


matter as eternally augmenting by the continual external ac- 
tivity of the divine nature. In this immenſe ocean of ethereal 
matter we may conceive by the ſame rules of analogy, three 
diſtinctions, conditions or principles: a fiery active principle 
that diffuſes itſelf every where, and is the firſt original ſpring 
and ſource of motion in the univerſe; an ethereal luminous 
© fluid' that tranſmits the action of its flaming fource or cen- 
ter to all the points of the circumference; and * an elaſtic ac- 
© rial fluid' dilatible and compreſſible; that is the ſource of uni- 
on in all the different parts of the material ſyſtem. This re- 
ſemblance betwixt the archetype and the type is perhaps the 
reaſon why the ſacred writers when they ſpeak of God, com- 
pare the Father to a conſuming fire, the Son to an univerſal 


light, and the Holy Ghoſt to a ſubtile air or ſpirit. Thus Fire, 


Light, and Air the component parts of the pure fluid which 
fills the vaſt expanſe are types, emblems, and pictures of the 
divine eſſence, and its three conſubſtantial perſonalities. 

2. Beſides this ethereal fluid repreſentative of the divine 
eſſence we obſerve in nature ſolid bodies that have neither life, 


light, nor motion in themſelves; and therefore repreſent in- 


telligent beings that receive all theſe from God alone. As the 
ſupernatural emanations or influences of the divine life, light, 
and love modify differently ſpirits of all poſſible degrees, and 
thereby form different kinds, orders, and hierarchies of in- 
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telligent images; ſo the luminous, univerſal, active, ethereal 
fluid modifies differently all the various parts of ſolid bodies, 
and thereby produces innumerable kinds of material pictures. 
As each intelligence is one ſimple indiviſible eſſence, ſo the 
elementary part of all compound bodies, may be unities, a- 
toms or monades not abſolutely indiviſible like ſpirit, but in- 
ſeparable and infrangible by any finite force. "Theſe original 
atoms of numberleſs ſizes and figures were not produced at 
random, by one blind ſhock impreſs'd upon matter, but were 
all at firſt modelled and formed by an almighty wiſdom that 
foreſaw all their poſſible combinations, uſes and effects. The 
ſubtile ethereal fluid by circulating thro' all the parts of the 
univerſe produces in theſe original monades various motions 
and velocities, unions and diviſions, and thereby compound 
bodies of all kinds. When it binds together theſe original mo- 
nades, fo that they adhere to each other by a ſtrong union of 
continuity, it forms ſolids of all kinds. When it approaches 
theſe indiviſibles, fo as to render them ſimply contiguous, or - 
make them join in ſmall maſſes and drops, it produces liquids 
of all kinds. When it mixes theſe primitive compounds both 
folid and liquid, and preſſes them into the pipes and channels 
of organical moulds or ſeeds which were all firſt formed by the 
fingers of the Almighty ; then it forms animals, vegetables, and 
individuals of all ſorts. In fine, when it gathers together ele- 
ments, animals, and vegetables, ſolids and liquids of all com- 
patible natures into vaſt maſſes, it produces planets, orbs, and 
worlds of innumerable kinds. This ethereal fluid is then, 
fo to ſpeak, the inſtrument, image, and ſenſory of the Deity, 
to make uſe of Sir Iſaac Newton's expreſſion, upon which he 
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acts immediately, and by which he acts upon all other corpo- 
real beings. It is the phyſical ſpring of the univerſe that ſets 


the great machine agoing. It is this univerſal agent that anj- 


mates and enlightens, moves and penetrates, unites and ſepa- 
rates, compreſſes or expands, forms and produces compound 
bodies of all kinds ſolid and liquid. Hence it is that in the 
Hebrew language, the plural word Schemim which expreſſes 
the different principles of the celeſtial fluid ſignifies in diffe- 
rent places of the ſacred text; agents, formers, diſpoſers, 
placers, ſhifters, enliveners, enlightners, producers, augmen- 
ters, dividers, compreſſors, and ſeparators. All the different 
forms, diviſions and motlons of ſolid, viſible, tangible bodies, 
are produced by the action of this inviſible, univerſal fluid, 
according to immutable laws known to God alone, and moſt 
proper to expreſs his divine perfections, and accompliſh his 
-great deſigns. As the different combinations of letters pro- 
duce at firſt words, then ſentences, next diſcourſes, and at laſt 
volumes, which expreſs all the thoughts of the mind, ſo the 
different compoſition of the original monades, form firſt ele- 
mentary ſolids and liquids, then individuals, next ſpheres, or 
worlds, and at laſt the whole material univerſe. Each monade 
is a letter, each primitive compound a word; each individual a 
. ſentence, each ſphere a diſcourſe, and the whole together juſt- 
ly combined is that great book and volume of nature which 
expreſſes all the divine perfections and archetypal ideas. This 
is the true viſive language, which Dr. Berkeley miſtakes for 
a wild metaphyſical theory: but in order to read this great 
volume we muſt ſee it as God ſees it, and behold it in its pure, 
Primitive and exalted ſtate as it came pure from his hands, ere 
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phyſical and moral evil had obliterated, darken' d, and defac'd 
in it the nobleſt characters of the divine reſemblance. 

3. As the perfection and happineſs of all intelligent na- 
tures conſiſts in an uninterrupted reception and tranſmiſſion 
of the divine communications without any let or hinderance; 
ſo the beauty and harmony of all material ſubſtances in a pure 
and primitive ſtate, conſiſts in a continual admiſſion and tranſ- 
miſſion of the ethereal fluid. In this exalted original ſtate 
therefore, we may conceive that all was compoſed of an ac- 
tive, luminous, ethereal fluid, repreſentative of the divine eſ- 
ſence, and at theſame time of tranſparent, ſolid ſubſtances re- 
preſentative of intelligent beings. For this reaſon it is that tho 
nature be now vail'd and diſturb'd in this ſpot of the univerſe 
we inhabit, yet its original principles are not deſtroy d. All 
bodies are reducible to light and glaſs or cryſtal; and for the 
fame reaſon it is, that the ſcripture always repreſents the new 
Jeruſalem as a ſea of glaſs or cryſtal, and God as the light 
thereof. Nature then is compoſed of two elementary prin- 
ciples: the one an ethereal, active, ſubtile matter that is the 
depoſitory or ſource of all the motions in nature; The other 
folid, infeparable, altogether paſſive monades form'd by the- 
hands of the Almighty of different ſizes, and figures, that are 
ſo to ſpeak depoſitories or ſeats of all the reſt and maQion in 
the univerſe. The material world is a great machine com- 
pos'd of innumerable ſprings and wheels, which are ſet in mo- 
tion by a ſubtile matter, whoſe parts are alſo of different mag 
nitudes and velocities. Ihus the fluids that act upon certain ſo- 
lids have no effect on others. The forces and the forms of e- 
very monade are regulated; the activity and ſwiftneſs of every 
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fluid is fix d: the fluids are unmixable, the ſprings indeſtruc- 
tible. The one circulate, the others act with a perfect har- 
mony, ſo as to ſnew that none but an infinite power, wiſdom, 
and goodneſs could have imagin'd, produced, and adjuſted 
theſe ſeveral parts of this beautiful machine. It is as impoſ- 
ſible to diſcover at preſent the particular laws of this active 
fluid as it is impoſſible to diſcover the particular forms of each 
paſſive ſolid. The Carteſian vortices and the Newtonian at- 
trations are equally unſufficient to explain all the phenome- 
na of nature. We may by theſe helps make ſome ſcanty gueſles 
about ſome of the more general, ſuperficial and obvious phe- 
nomena of nature: but theſe are ſubje& to great difficulties, 
and will be an eternal ſource of diſputes. Neither can we 
come to any true knowledge of the primitive laws of nature, 
till we ſee it as God ſees it, know his way of operating in the 
material world, and all the different deſigns he had in crea- 
ting and repreſenting himſelf by it. 
4. T ho' there might have been but one common center 
that was the original ſource of life, light and motion to all the 
material univerſe; yet, as in a vaſt expanſe of matter that ex- 
tends, dilates, and augments every moment, the rays in flow- 
ing from this univerſal center would have been weakned, dif- 
ſipated, loſt, or made uſeleſs, we ſee by experience that there 
is not one only ſyſtem; but many, yea innumerable, ſtars or 
ſans that are the luminous centers of each ſyſtem; and there- 
fore by the rules of analogy there may be planets, orbs, and 
worlds that rowl about theſe flaming centers, and that may 
be the abodes of intellectual inhabitants of innumerable 
kinds, The wonders of every ſphere, world or ſyſtem are dif- 
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ferent: but in all, the two original paſſive and active principles 
are the ſame. The great laws of analogy prevail in all; tho the 
effects be different and various, yet all are ſimilar and repreſen- 
tative of the ſame original. Now tis the contemplation of theſe 
wonders and beauties of nature in its pure, primitive, exalted 
and uncorrupted ſtate that makes the acceſſory happineſs of 
bleſt intelligences. We have already ſhown that ſuch is the eſ- 
ſential weakneſs of finite intelligences, that they cannot al- 
ways contemplate the divine ſplendors with a direct, uninter- 
rupted view; and therefore they paſs an eternity in the alter- 
nate returns of an eſſential and acceſſory bliſs. During the in- 
tervals of this later, they remain in their reſpective orbs, 
ſpheres, and planets, converſe with each other, and contem- 
plate the original in the pictures; but when their ſouls are ad- 
mitted to the immediate viſion of the pure divinity, loſt and 
immerſed in the central depths of their immenſe original, then 
their glorious bodies are tranſported to the higheſt heavens, to 
the ſeat of God's glory, to the throne of his majeſty, that is to 
the empyreal regions, where there are neither ſuns, ſtars, nor 
planets, but one uninterrupted ocean of light, which is the uni- 
verſal common center of the vaſt expanſe, where they ſee light 
inits true light, till they return again into their reſpective orbs. 
This great idea ſeems to have been tranſmitted by original 
tradition from age to age, to the Platonic philoſophers, who 
repreſent celeſtial ſpirits as ſometimes confin'd to particular 
orbs within the ſphere of the heavens, and then tranſported: 
to a a ſupraceleſtial ſpace where they ſee the 
BEING THAT 1s, the eternal eſſence, face to face, and ſee 


truth in its ſource, It is perhaps by the effluences n that 
8 
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univerfal empyreal center, where God manifeſts his activity, 
power, and energy in a more particular manner than in any 
other part of immenſity; that all the ſuns, ſtars, and luminous 
centers of the univerſe or vaſt expanſe are nouriſhed and ſup- 
plied with matter ſufficient to preſerve their force and moti- 
ons, during a wholc eternity. 

V. As in all the ſuperior regions of pure, primitive, and 
exalted nature there was and can be no moral evil, no falſe 
ideas, nor irregular loves in the intellectual world; fo in the 
material univerſe there could be no phyſical evil, no painful 
ſenſations, no contradictory elements, no mortal qualities, no 
opacity, darkneſs, or confuſion. None of theſe can be in a 
ſtate where all the ideas and inclinations of ſpirit; all the forms 
and motions of matter were repreſentative of the divine per- 
fection; where all the intelligent images are full of life, light, 
and love; where all the material pictures were compoſed of 
an ethereal fluid, and tranſparent ſolid ſubſtances, acting upon 
each other, fo as to paint forth eternal power, wiſdom, and 
goodneſs. The irregularities therefore that we ſee in our in- 
ferior ſphere mult be derived from another principle; and it 
ſeems to be this: As the deviation of fpirits or of the living 
images from the firſt and primitive law of eternal order muſt 
neceſſarily occaſion in the intellectual world diforders, irregu- 
larities, and moral evil; ſo the deviation of bodies or of the 
material pictures, from the firſt original laws of nature, muſt 
neceſſarily produce in the corporeal univerſe, diſorders, irre- 
gularities and phyſical evil. Wherefore if at any time one or 
more particular hierarchies of ſpirits, fall from their firſt life, 
light, and love, the material orbs, or ſtars which they inhabir, 
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and the corporeal vehicles which they animate, muſt loſe alſo 
their original activity, ſplendor, and harmony. There is a 
phyſical, neceſſary connection betwixt the changes of the im- 
material and material world. The divine activity the original 
ſource of order, proportion, and beauty in both, muſt by a 
natural, and neceſſary conſequence be ſuſpended in the one, 
when it is interrupted in the other. | 

Theſe five great Metaphyſical principles combined with 
Phyſical experiments, and Geometrical calculations, may per- 
haps be of great uſe to inveſtigate the propertiesof material na- 
ture; and form a new Phyſiology more perfect than any that 
has yet appeared. I have adopted none of the maxims of the 
Carteſian philoſophy, as they are purely hypothetical, dubi- 
ous, or falſe, ſuch as the formation of the univerſe by purely 
mechanical laws from one or many impulſes given to the 
formleſs maſs of infinite matter; the abſolute impoſſibility of 
a void in nature; the generation of the three imaginary ele- 
ments; the rotation of the planets about the fun by celeſtial 
whirlpools according to the ſimple laws of centrifugal forces; 
and the other peculiar, diſtinctive, and ſpecific hypotheſes, 
proper to the French philoſopher. Moreover, I have rejected 
none of the Newtonian diſcoveries that are founded upon un- 
conteſtible experiments, or invincible demonſtration. For it 
may be proved that the great Sir Iſaac never taught, what 
ſome of his diſciples have maintain'd, that attraction is an in- 
erent, innate, abſolute quality of all matter; nor an univer- 
ſal, immediate, perpetual impreſſion of the authorof nature: 
on the contrary, the ſublime Engliſh philoſopher ſuppoſes 
that attraction may be an effect and not a cauſe; that gravita- 
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tion may be produced by impulſion; and that a ſubtile ſpirit 
or fluid is perhaps the primitive univerſal ſpring of nature. It 


is not my deſign, nor would it be proper here, to enter into 


the detail of particulars, nor explain the general phenomena 


of nature in this lower ſphere; butit is perhaps poſſible tore- - 


concile the antient doctrine of ethereal matter, with all that 
is demonſtrable or demonſtrated in the Newtonian ſcheme. 
= mio | 

Hence in the firſt produttion of the univerſe andin all the 
ſuperior regions of pure, primitive and exalted nature, there 
could be no phyſical or moral evils. As there were no falſe 
ideas, irregular loves, or unjuſt actions; fo there were no pain- 
ful, noxious ſenſations, no contradictory elements, no mortal 
qualities. None of theſe can be in a ſtate where all the ideas 
and inclinations of ſpirit, all the forms and motions of mat- 
ter, were repreſentative of the divine perfections; where all 
the intelligent images were full of life, light, and love; and 
all the material pictures painted forth eternal power, wiſdom 
and goodneſs. 

COR. IL. e 

Hence it is, that the chaos which Moſes mentions in the 
book of Geneſis cannot be underſtood of the firſt and primi- 
tive ſtate of nature. Darkneſs, confuſion, and diſorder ; death, 
opacity and deſtructive elements, cannot repreſent him that 
is all life, all light, and all love; all perfection, all beauty and 
all harmony. To ſuppoſe that the firſt productions of an all- 
powerfull intelligence, who had no other deſign in creating, 
but to paint forth his divine perfections, could be a chaos void 


ol light and without form ſeems to be a mere Pagan fiction, 
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which Chriſtian divines have adopted too eaſily; as ſhall be 
fully unfolded in the ſecond part of this work. 

| COR. III. 

Hence the preſent diſpoſition of things in our ſolar ſyſtem; 
the rotation of the planets about the ſun, the oblique poſiti- 
on of the ecliptic to the equator, the diſtinctions of night and 
day, of ſummer and winter, of ſpring and harveſt, and all the 
viciſſitudes, irregularities, and diſorders that have happened 
ſince the fall of angels and men, ſince the origin of moral and 
phyſical evil, are qualities, accidents and defects of fallen, de- 
graded nature, that are to paſs, diſappear, and be entirely de- 
ſtroy d in a re-eſtabliſhed ſtate. For this reaſon the prophet 
Ifaiah, St. Peter the apoſtle, and the evangeliſt St. John de- 
clare that upon the ſecond advent of our Saviour the preſent 
heavens and the preſent earth ſhall paſs away, and that in their 
place there ſhall be new heavens and a new earth, where all 
ſhall be renew'd. All this ſhall þe more fully explain'd, and 
unfolded in the ſecond Part. 

5 "GS Re IV 

Hence it is a great miſtake to confound the ſtate of pure 
and exalted nature with that of lapſed and degenerated na- 
ture; and to regard the defects of the latter as neceſſary eſſects 
of the primitive laws of the former. This poor notion forti- 
fies all the objections which atheiſts make againſt the exiſ- 
| tence of God, and all their cavils drawn from the preſent irre- 
gularities of nature in our terreſtrial globe. If theſe irregula- 
rities flow neceſſarily from the firſt eſtabliſhed generallaws of 
nature, it is impoſſible to juſtify the divine wiſdom, juſtice 


and goodneſs, which made ſuch imperfect laws, with ſuch fa- 
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tal conſequences. All this will appear in a clearer light when 
we conſider nature in a lapſed ſtate, and the changes which 
happened to the material world in our ſphere, ſince the fall of 
angels and men. 


PROPOSITION XIII. 


In a ſtate of pure and uncorrupted nature, it is 
poſſible that the eternal LoGos might have taken 
a corporeal viſible form to communicate with finite 
intelligences in a ſenſible manner. 
DEMONSTRATION. | 
In a ſtate of pure and exalted nature all finite intelligences 
enjoy'd a double felicity; one in the immediate contemplation 
of the divine eſſence, another in the knowledge of his repre- 
ſentations (a); finite intelligences are obliged at certain inter- 
vals, by their natural finitude and weakneſs, to turn off their 
intellectual eye from the direct contemplation of the pure and 
abſolute eſſence of God, to admire and adore the original in 
his images and pictures (b); during theſe intervals none but 
the eternal Logos could manifeſt and reveal to them, the in- 
finite beauties of nature, the deſigns God had in creating, and 
the numberleſs reſemblances of the original and the pictures 
(e): therefore in a ſtate of pure, uncorrupted nature the eter- 
nal Logos might have taken a corporeal, viſible form to com- 
municate with finite intelligences in a ſenſible manner. 


EC OL 1 V2 
Me ſhall ſhew inthe ſecond part of this work that there is 


no doctrine more clearly reveal'd in the Old Teſtament than 
(a) Prop. XXVII. (b) Cor. 1. of Prop. XXXVIII. (O Cor. 1. of Prop. xxl. 
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that of our Saviour's preexiſtent humanity, from the beginning 
of the world, long before his incarnation in the womb of the 
Bleſſed virgin; that it was he that converſed with our firſt 
parents in a paradiſiacal ſtate; that it was he that appeared 
to the holy patriarchs under a viſible form; that it was he 
that diſcourſed with Moſes upon the mountain; it was hethat 
manifeſted himſelf to the prophets in ſupernatural viſions, 
with a glorify d body. We ſhall alſo ſhew in the ſame ſecond 
Part that the Pagans themſelves had a diſtin& notion of a di- 
vine perſon or Being united to a human nature or form, that 
was the leader, the conductor, and the chief of all created in- 
telligences. It is thus that the Logos will converſe under a 
human form with blefled ſpirits during a whole eternity ; in 
| theſe moments and intervals that they cannot contemplate 
the divine ſplendors with a direct and immediate view. It is 
| thus that he will lead them from the central depths of the 
Divinity into all the immenſe regions of nature, ſhew them 
the numberleſs relations, and reſemblances of the original 
and the pictures; then lead them back again into the ſacred 
abyſs of the divine eſſence. It is thus that the Logos huma- 
niz d will be the eternal high prieſt of the intellectual world, 
becauſe healone can render to God the homage and worſhip 
due to him; ſince he alone knows the Father, and the ado- 
ration that belongs to him. What a glorious idea does this 
give us of the bypoſtatick union, and how contemptible and 
ignorant are theſe who ſcoff at and blaſpheme this myſtery 
becauſe they do- notunderſtand it? 

COROLLARY. 


Hence the doctrine of che bypoſtatic union betwixt the | 
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divine and human nature has nothing in it contradictory to 
the ſublimeſt reaſon; but it is no wonder that men blaſpheme 
the myſteries of our holy religion, when they do not ſee the 
connection they have with the principles of the moſt exalted 
philoſophy. | 

We have endeavoured to deſtroy in the four preceeding 
books the great principles of Deiſm and Socinianiſm, by 
ſhewing that abſolute infinite contains neceſſarily three and 
only three diſtinctions, which are neither ſimple attributes, 
nor different ſubſtances, but three real, conſubſtantial, coe- 
ternal, ſelf-conſcious perſons or intellectual agents, equal in 
all things, ſelf-origination only excepted: that the eternal 
Logos united himſelf from the beginning to a viſible, ſen- 
ſible, human form to communicate with finite beings, during 
thoſe intervals wherein they cannot contemplate with a di- 
rect open view the unveil'd ſplendors of the uncreated eſ- 
ſence ; that this eternal Logos took upon him our mortal 
natures, and by his humiliation, ſufferings, and ſacrifice, ex- 
piated fin, and reconciled God's clemency with his unſpotted 
Juſtice, and his paternal love of the criminals, with his infinite 
abhorrence of their crimes. We ſhall now proceed to confute 
Fanatiſm and Phariſaiſm that diſhonour and diſparage Chri- 
ſtianity , and ſhew wherein true practical religion conſiſts. 
This is the great end and ſcope of this eſſay, and without 
this all the reſt are but dry, ſuperfluous, barren ſpeculations. 
All philoſophy that ſtops at the underſtanding without reach- 
ing to the heart, is at beſt but an ingenious romance. 


END OF THE FOURTH BOOK. 
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OF NATURE IN A DEGRADED STATE. 


AF X10 M S. 
TO Being can have merit or demerit in before 


its exiſtence. | 
2. Experience teaches us that we feel pain, and that we _ 

are frequently upjuſt ; that we ſuffer and ſin; that we are ſub- 

ject to phyſical and moral evil. 
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PROPOSITION XLIV. 


All finite intelligences are peccable. 

„„ è , e +: >: 4 

All finite intelligences may have two reaſons of willing, 
viz. the perception of truth and the ſenſation of pleaſure; 
ſelf-love and the love of order (a); all finite intelligences 
may ſeparate the love of order from the love of pleaſure, and 
this ſeparation is ſin or moral evil (b): therefore all finite in- 
telligences may. ſin, or are peccable. FE MES 


FCHOLIUMN 


God is impeccable for two reaſons; as finite minds are 
peccable for two reaſons; the one drawn from the under- 
ſtanding, and the other from the will. God can never err or 
fail in his knowledge; and therefore cannot make a falſe 
choice. His judgments are always conformed to eternal rea- 
ſon; and ſo he cannot fin: but the creature may err in its 
judgment, and fo make a falſe choice. Moreover, God can 
never ſeparate the love of order from the love of himſelf, be- 
cauſe he is order. Whereas the creature may love itſelf, with- 
out loving order, and fo ſeparate ſelf- love from the love of 
God. Thus whatever is eſſentially free and finite muſt be by 
nature fallible and peccable, till by long continued repeated 
acts it be confirmed in the immutable habits of good, as we 
ſhall ſhew hereafter. 

 VANNINI maintains that the idea of ſit is a contradicti- 


(a) Cor. 2. of Prop, XLI. (b) Cor, 3 . of Prop. XLII. 
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on. Sin, ſays be, is an oppoſition, and reſiſtance to the dis 
vine will. Now to ſuppoſe that a finite being can contradict 
or reſiſt the will of an infinite being is altogether repugnant 
and impoſlible. This is a poor ſophiſm. A finite Being can- 
not reſiſt the abſolute, direct, immediate acts of infinite power, 
which ſuppoſe no co-operation of the creature: but ſince we 
have demonſtrated that God can communicate a real activity 
to ſecond cauſes; that his intelligent images are perfectly free; 
and that he cannot deſtroy this freedom without annihilating 
their eſſence, it is plain that they may will contrary to what 
he wills. He leaves them to their free choice, and does not 
force them abſolutely to do what he would have them. 
It may be urged, that if this be ſo, then God does not will 
abſolutely the happineſs of all intelligences. This alſo is 4 
ſophiſm. If by abſolute wills we mean omnipotent acts by 
which God produces his effe& without any co-operation of 
intellectual beings, as in creation; then it is true that he does 
not will abſolutely the felicity of the creatures. The ſupreme 
beatitude of all intelligent natures conſiſts in the knowledge 
and love of the divine perfections. Now to will that an in- 
telligent creature ſhould know and love him without its free 
co-operation, is a contradiction. This is willing that an intelli- 
gence ſhould be happy by love and by free love, while he 
forces and conſtrains it to love without freedom, by the irre- 
ſiſtible dint of almighty power. This is willing an impoſſibili- 
ty, and a triangular circle. God wills abſolutely and without 
exception that all beings ſhould love him freely, that they 
ſhould love him without force and conſtraint; in this love 
conſiſts their eſſential and ſupreme felicity; and therefore God 
| KEN 
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not only will not, but he cannot make them ent hap- | 
py without their co-operation. He might indeed modify them 
agreeably, overflow them with pleaſure, and produce in them 
a continual ſucceſſion of raviſhing ſenſations ; but this invin- 
cible love of happineſs and pleaſure is not loving God accor- 
ding to the laws of eternal order. This is not loving him for 
himſelf, by a free preference of his boundleſs ie mee to 
all his bounded communications. 

Spinoſa denies liberty as well as Vanini: but he maintains 
the impeccability of the creature from another principle than 
that Italian Sophiſt. He ſays not only that the creatures can- 
not refiſt the divine action, but that all their modifications, 
ſenſations, perceptions, and volitions, are immediate effe&s of 
the divine action. God, however, ſays he, is not the author 
of ſin; for ſin is a privation, a negation, a nothing; and ſo 
does not want a cauſe. God is the only efficient cauſe of all 
© that expreſſes reality or power; but the defectuoſity comes 
from their finite natures in which there are infinite degrees 
(a): now to aſk why God did not make all things equally 
perfect, is to aſ why the divine nature is neceſſarily and in- 
+ finitely productive. So vaſt and ſo fruitful are the powers, 
and per fections of the divine eſſence, that they extend ne- 
© ceſſarily to all degrees of being, which tho unequal with re- 
* pard to each other, yet are equal with relation to God, and 
neceſſary to complete the boundleſs effects of his activity( b). 
Fe gives virtue to the good, and refuſes this perfection to 
the bad, not by free choice and arbitrary decrees; but by 
the neceſſary laws of his infinite fecundity, which obliges 


* (b) Ethices Part. I. append. pag. 39. 
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« him to produce beings of all degrees from the higheſt to the 
* loweſt, yea all ſorts of beings poſſible, both theſe we call 
- © yirtnous and thoſe we call vicious 4. 

I anſwer in the firſt place, that it is abſolutely falſe, that 
all events are the immediate effects of the divine action. We 
have already demonſtrated that God can give a real activity to 
the creatures diſtin from his own; by which they can be- 
come real, and free agents; and thereby produce effects and 
volitions that are diſtin&t from, and contrary to the divine 
will. Activity and freedom are inſeparable properties of all 
intellectual beings; and therefore by the eſſential finitude of 
their natures they are fallible and peccable. | 

I anſwer in the ſecond place, that it is abſolutely falſe, that 
God is obliged by neceſlity of nature to produce all that is 
poſſible. He is entirely free to create or not to create; and 
when he creates he produces only what he pleaſes, and what 
is repreſentative of his divine perfections. All his primitive, 
original productions are free of moral and phyſical evil. 

It is however remarkable that tho' Spinoſa denies the cul- 
pability of the creature, yet he authorizes not the impious 
opinion of thoſe who maintain. that there is no eſſential diffe- 
rence betwixt moral good and evil, for as he ſays very well 
our being determin'd neceſſarily by the original conſtitution 
of our nature to virtue or vice, to the love or hatred of God, 
does not deſtroy the eſſential diſtinction there is betwixt 
* theſe two contrary and oppoſite diſpoſitions of mind (b). 

The devout Fataliſts and Predeſtinarians do not deny the 
exiſtence of ſin; but they ſay that the origin of moral evil is 


(a) Epiſt. XXIII. (b) Epiſt. XXIII. 
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together uniconceivable: for tho the creature be fallible and 
peccable by nature; yet God might have confirmed it in grace 
by ſupernatural and infuſed habits. 
I anſwer, that this opinion ſeems to me to deſtroy at once 
all the natural ideas we have of the divine wiſdom, good- 
neſs,” and ſanctity. God as infinitely wiſe and provident 
ſhould have taken all the meaſures poſſible to accompliſh his 
great end in creating, that ſo he might not be eternally fruſ- 
trated in his deſigns. Now ſince God's deſign in creating, 
was to make finite intelligences for ever and ever happy; if it 
had been poſſible to accompliſh this end by one inſtantane- 
ous act and infuſion of ſupernatural graces and habits of 
good, he ſhould have given to all finite ſpirits theſe efficaci- 
ous graces that would have aſcertained his end, and made it 
inevitable. Moreover, God as infinitely good loves all his 
creatures without exception, and is the common father of 
ſpirits, and ſo ſhould have refuſed to none of them the graces 
neceſlary to prevent their total ruin and miſery. In fine as 
infinite ſanctity and juſtice, he ſhould have done all that was 
poſlible to prevent moral evil, injuſtice, and diſorder; and 
therefore if the infuſion of ſuch habits and graces had been 
poſſible, he ſhould have granted them to all his creatures, ra- 
ther than expoſe any one of them to ſin, revolt and diſobe- 
.dience. This makes me believe that the infuſion of ſuch ſu- 
pernatural habits by one inſtantaneous act is impoſſible, and 
contrary to the nature of a free intelligence, which cannot be 
confirmed in immutable habits of good, but by a long conti- 
nued repetition of free, deliberate and ſucceſſive acts. This 
is the reaſon why all created ſpirits both fallen and unfallen, 
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| muſt paſs through a ſtate of probation in felicity or ſuffering, 
till they be confirmed in the habits of pure love. We do not ſay 
that this ſtate of probation was inſtituted arbitrarily by God; 
to make us merit; but that it is a natural and neceſſary conſe- 
quence of our free natures that cannot be confirmed other- 
wiſe in the immutable love of order. Thus it is that bleſſed 
ſpirits whether fallen or reſtored become at laſt impeccable 
in heaven. Such it ſeems is the nature of finite ſpirits, that 
after a certain degree of good habits contracted, they become 
unpervertible and immutable in the love of order, becauſe 
theſe habits become a ſecond nature, ſo that they can no 
more chuſe evil, nor miſtake in their deliberations. 
— COR. I. 
Hence the origin of all evil comes from the natural free- 
dom and finitude of the creature, that can always ſeparate 
the love of perfection from the love of Pony and the love 
of ſelf from the love of order. 
COR. II. 

1 all free and finite intelligences are fallible and pec- 
cable till by the repeated acts of pure love they be confirmed 
in the habits of good, which become a ſecond nature, inde- 
ſtructible, inamiſſible, and unchangeable. No ſupernatural 
graces, nor infuſed habits can operate this ſecond nature in 
them by an inſtantaneous act of omnipotence. It can be pro- 
duced only by the long repeated free co-operation of the crea- 
tures with the ſupernatural operation of God in them. Thus 

_ deification is not like creation, a fimultaneous momentary 
act of almighty power; but an effect of the creatures free co- 
operation with the divine transforming action. 


* 
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Co R. 111. 
Hence the n are egregiouſly miſtaken when they 

maintain that God could have rendered angels and men im- 

peccable by ſupernatural graces and infuſed habits, which he 
refuſed them: ſince this opinion attacks and impeaches God's 

wiſdom, goodneſs, and ſanity, which could have hindered 

evil, and yet would not do it. 
COR. IV. : 

Hence to maintain that God could have hinder'd the fall 
of rebellious angels, and of human ſpirits without deſtroying 
their liberty, but that he choſe not to do fo, in order to diſ- 
play his perfections of juſtice and mercy, is the higheſt blaſ- 
phemy; for thus God to diſplay his vindictive juſtice violated 
his love of holineſs; and to ſhew his gratuitous mercy to a 
few derogated from his eternal goodneſs to many. He crea- 
ted finite intelligences to make them happy, and he fail'd de- 
liberately in the deſigns of his eternal wiſdom. Thus his per- 
fections contradict and deſtroy each other mutually. 

COR: v. 

Hence the Predeſtinarians favour the monſtruous atheiſm 
of Vanini, when they ſay that God's graces are irreſiſtible, 
and that he refuſes thoſe irreſiſtible graces to the moſt part 
of men. This is really denying that he wills ſincerely the 
. falvation of all men; yea, it is ſuppoſing that he wills delibe- 
rately their crimes and damnation, and thereby deſtroying 
the idea of fin, of peccability and . in the creature, 

Sn. vi. 
Hence Spinoſa's ſuppoſition that God by neceſſity of na- 
ture produces beings of all degrees, ſome virtuous and others 
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vicious; ſome elect and others reprobate; ſome happy and 
others unhappy is far leſs impious than the predeſtinarian 
ſcheme, which aſſerts that God out of free choice deſtin'd the 
moſt part of mankind to everlaſting torments and blaſphemy, 


P R O PO EP PP re N XLV. ; 


The reſis ſtate of human nature is a ſtate of 
degeneracy and corruption, 
DEMONSTRA TIO N. 

In the firſt production of the univerſe, and in all the 90 
rior regions of pure, primitive and uncorrupted nature there 
was and could be no moral, nor phyſical evil (a); experience 
teaches us that in the preſent ſtate of human nature we fin 
and ſuffer; that we are ſubject to moral and phyſical evil (b): 
therefore the preſent {tate of human nature is a ſtate of dege- 
neracy and corruption. 


5 C HO LTU NM 


Thoſe who deny our preſent degradation deny it ls be- 
cauſe they know no true ideas either of the nature of God, or 
of his deſigns in creating, or of the deſtiny of man. If ſouls 

be living images of the Deity; if God made them only to be 
happy; if this happineſs conſiſts in the view of God as he is, 
and in the love of God as he deſerves, can we be ſaid to be in 
the ſame ſtate, in which we were created? are we admitted 
unto the immediate intuition of the divine eſſence? do we en- 


(a) Cor. 1. and XL. compared with Cor. 1. Mg XLII. 


Un 


b) Ax. . of this book. _ 
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joy the beatificviſion? is our love regulated by the laws of e- 
ternal order? do we ſee nature as God ſees it? is all in it repre · 
ſentative of the divine perfections? we need but look into 
ourſelves and abroad into the world, to ſee evident proofs of 
the contrary. | 

The mind of man is a continual ſource of inconſtant 
thoughts, and contradictory ideas, of falſe hopes, and anxious 
deſires. The ſoul deprived of its true object, finds nothing 
within itſelf but a tumultuous ocean of incoherent and reſt- 
leſs paſſions that deſtroy each other ſucceſſively. If the wiſeſt of 
men would keep a regiſter of the incongruous thoughts, wild 
imaginations, and chimerical ideas that preſent themſelves to 
his mind from morning to night: if the moſt virtuous men 
would unfold and follow out all the paſſions, deſires, and ſen- 
timents which they find ſpringing up in themſelves, they would 
ſeem not only bedlamites, but monſters. Man in his preſent 
ſtate feels nothing within himſelf but an empty void, thick 
darkneſs, groſs ignorance, and reſtleſs ſelf-love. Incapable to 
ſupport the lingring torment of his own ſociety, he flys him- 
ſelf, wanders abroad, and ſeeks where-with-all to amuſe him- 
ſelf. His own paſſions expoſe him to thoſe of other men. His 
felf-love incompatible with theirs, rages like a boiſterous ſca. 
Every thing combats, repulſes, or wounds its falſe delicacy, 
ſenſibility and jealouſy. We live in ſociety very oft as ſick 
perſons, whom the gentleſt approaches hurt, ruffle and diſ- 
compoſe. This is the preſent ſtate of the ſons of Adam. 
They torment each other mutually, the one half of them ren- 
ders the other miſerable; and this martyrdom of ſelf-love a- 
bounds in all nations, provinces, citys, familys, and even io 
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each particular man, who is a little republic of factious and 
contrary members. Who can expreſs the terrible effects of 
ſelf- love which appear in the world, and of the inordinate 
love of pleaſure that flows from this irregular love of ſelf? 
They beget at firſt luſt, intemperance, and hatred; then rapes, 
debaucheries, robberies, murders, poiſon, perjury, treaſon, 
forgery, and all the monſtruous ſpawn of the blackeſt crimes. 
If we conſider the three principal ſorts of men who ſhine 
upon the great theatre of life, warriors, ſtateſmen, and men 
of learning, what terrible ſcenes of vice preſent themſelves to 
the mind? Ent 
| (a) © The trade of a ſoldier is look d upon as the moſt ho- 
© nourable, and yet he is a man hired to kill in cold blood as 
many of his ſpecies as poſſibly he can. The motives to war 
© are very oft to revenge a miniſter, to pleaſe a miſtreſs, to ſa- 
* tisfy the ambition of a prince. Sometimes monarchs declare 
$ war becauſe their neighbours are too weak, ſometimes be- 
© cauſe they are too ſtrong: ſometimes to preſerve an imagina- 
ry ballance of power, which every one endeavours to de- 
* {troy. At other times they equip valt fleets, levy armies, 
and run to far diſtant continents, upon pretence that the in- 
* habitants are ignorant. Then they invade them, tho far 
more virtuous than themſelves; put half of them to death, 
and make ſlaves of the reſt, in order to civilize them, and 
| © teach them all polite vices. In fine the moſt cruel wars are 
very oft produced by the moſt trifling diſputes, and for as ri- 
« diculous ſubjects as to know, If whiſtling be a virtue or a 
(aa) This is much borrowed from a modern Humouriſt, well verſed in the darkeſt 
ide of human nature, and of a very ſingular genius, Dr. Swiy r. 
Uuz 
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vice? what is the beſt colour of a coat, black or white? whe- 
* ther it ſhould be long or ſhort; narrow or wide? whether 
* ſhoes ſhould be high or low heel'd? or if an egg is to be broke 
* by the big or ſmall end. Neither are any wars fo bloody, 
* ſo furious, and ſo durable, as thoſe occaſioned by difference 
* of opinions, eſpecially about things indifferent. And be- 
* cauſe nature has not furniſhed men with offenſive weapons, 
* ſcience has been employed to invent all forts of inſtruments 
for deſtruction; Geometry, Mechanics, the Metallic art, 
Chymiſtry, have been improved to find out new means of 
* facrificing each other; from whence ariſe deaths under a 
* thouſand hideous ſhapes; fields ſtrew'd with carcaſes; bo- 
« dys left for food to wild beaſts and birds of prey. 

If we go from the camp to the court, what new ſcene of 
miſery, and iniquity prefent themſelves to our view, flattery, 
diſſimulation, graſping avarice, unbounded luxury, oppreſſi- 
on, proſeriptions, and all the refinements of vice. Superior 
and inferior courts of juſtice inſtead of being protectors, and 
executors of laws, deſtroy them by chicaning; and by uſeleſs, 
intricate, and tedious formalities. When the ſtates of a na- 
tion are aſſembled, three or four intriguing, eloquent, per- 
verſe men hurry on the monarch or the ſenate to the moſt 
perfidious decrees, they betray the public truſt, conſult their 
private intereſt rather. than the general good: members are 
bribed by money and penſions ; places are ſold, money pro- 
motes the ignorant to be judges of the laws, cruel laws are 
enacted and civil government perverted entirely from its na- 
tural purpoſes. Theſe public injuſtices create civil wars; law- 
ful * regular — is overturn'd; all falls into anarchy; 
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ſome brave, bold, impious man gains at laſt the multitude, 
enſlaves the people, and declares himſelf a monarch. . In all 
ſorts of government even the moſt regular and peaceful, the 
rich enjoy the fruits of the labours of the poor, who are a 
thouſand to one. "The multitude is obliged to live miſerably 
by drudging hard every day to indulge the paſſions, luxury, 
intemperance, and vanity of the few. Is this following the 
laws of human fraternity? and could the God of nature have 
ſubjected men to ſuch inevitable miſeries, if an were not in 
a ſtate of puniſhment and degradation? 

When we go from the camp and the court to the cloſets 
of the learned, what new monſters appear! Some of theſe cal- 
led exalted Genii, deny there is a God, laugh at virtue and 
vice, call them only political inventions to impoſe on the 
mob; and pretend that all religion is a cheat. Others aſſert 
that ſpiritand matter are the ſame, that man is compoſed of 
ten yards of gut, and that his ſypreme felicity conſiſts in fil- 
ling and emptying them by turns. Others that pretend to 
confute theſe impious freethinkers, trump up ſuch ſyſtems of 
preſcience, predeſtination and providence, as deſtroy all God's 
moral attributes, and repreſent him as a tyrant, or a cheat. 
Others ſpend all the force of their mind in the ſpeculations of 
Algebra and Geometrical curves, or in metaphyſical quibbles, 
or in etymologies, antiquities, criticiſms, ſhells, cobwebs, and 
a thouſand curioſities, ſo as to forget the great end of their 
creation, and inſtead of knowing, loving, and adoring the Su- 
preme Infinite, they never ſo much as think of his exiſtence. 

Phyſical evil is no leſs abundant than moral. To what 
infirmities is human nature ſubje&, not only by voluntary 
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paſſions, but by inevitable accidents ariſing from the conſti- 
tution of the elements; the ſtructure of the animal machine, 
and the preſent frame of nature in this inferior globe? the 
havocks produced by inundations, peſtilence, earthquakes, 
ſtorms, thunders, ſhipwracks, are innumerable. It would be 
endleſs to give a catalogue of all the diſcaſes incident to hu- 
man bodies; every part external and internal have maladies 
appropriated to them. From the cradle to the grave, from 
the throne to the cottage none are exempt from theſe epide- 
mic evils. The whole creation languiſhes and groans. Can 
ſuch an ignorant, miſerable and imperfect creature as Man be 
the immediate production of infinite power, wiſdom and 
goodneſs? Muſt not ſome ſtrange Cataſtrophe have happen- 
ed to nature in this dim ſpot of immenſity ſince it came firſt 
out of the hands of the Almighty? 
COR. . 

Hence the wiſe legiſlator of the Jews was in the right, 
when he taught that Man is fallen from the primitive ſtate 
in which he was created; that he is baniſh'd from the divine 
preſence, and condemn'd to a ſtate of mortality and exile; 
while the material world is accurſed, changed, and disfigured. 
The foul is detach'd from God, and debarr'd from an immedi- 
ate view of its almighty original; its activity is diminiſh'd, its un- 
derſtanding is darkened, its will is depraved, and all its facul- 
ties are ſick and lame; becauſe the divine communications of 
life, light, and love are ſuſpended. All is dark, obſcure and irre- 
gular by a ſuſpenſion of the divine activity, which reigns thro' 
all nature in the ſuperior regions. All external naturein this 


earth is an image of the changes within, and the laws of the 
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material world are analogous to thoſe of the intellectual in 
the ſphere of degraded beings. 


COR. II. 

Hence to deny that we are at preſent in a degraded ſtate 
renders the conduct of eternal providence unjuſtifiable, throws 
a dark vail upon all the oeconomy of divine providence, and 
tends indirectly to atheiſm and impiety. The Deiſts, Socini- 
ans, Pelagians, and all thoſe who deny original ſin, can never 


| juſtify the conduct of God, in the government of the world, 


in ſubjecting human nature to ſuch inevitable miſery, in ex- 
poſing us to temptations, paſſions and vice, and in creating a 
world fo full of moral and phyſical evil. They can never pro- 


poſe any ſcheme of providence worthy of eternal power, wif- 
dom, and goodnels. 


'PROP OS TT IO Ss 


Under the government of an infinitely wile, 
good, and juſt Being, no creature can ſuffer, but 
what has merited puniſhment. 

DEMONSTRATION | 
God can create nothing but what he loves (a); his deſign 
in creating finite intelligences could only be to make them 
eternally happy in the knowledge and love of his boundleſs 
perfections (b): therefore if they be unhappy or ſuffer, there 
muſt be ſome other cauſe than defect of goodneſs in God: 


and no other can be ſuppoſed than ſome demerit of theirs, 
which makes puniſhment neceſlary. 


(a) Cor, 4+ of Prop. XVI. (% Prop. XXIV, 


7 
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The ſchoolmen ſay, that God puniſhes Adam's fault in his 
poſterity, as legiſlators do, when they deprive the children of 
criminals of their inheritance. This is humanizing God, and 
aſcribing to him our own mortal and even wicked paſſions, 
and imperfections. Kings and magiſtrates have no power but 
over the bodies of men. The deſign of their laws is not to 
reform the heart, but to preſerve external order in ſociety. 
They puniſh only to hinder political vice; and to reinforce 
their laws, they are obliged very oft to do one evil to prevent 
a greater; to ſacrifice private families to public good, and ſo 
to make innocent children ſuffer, becauſe of their father's 
fault. Eternal juſtice cannot act in this imperfect manner. 
Under his government no Being can ſuffer but what has me- 
rited puniſhment by its own voluntary free choice. 
It is true that Moſes ſays (a) * that Godis a jealous God, 
« viſiting the iniquity of the fathers upon the children to the 
* thirdand fourth generation. This text however(ifit was not 
a prophecy of what was to happen to the Jews upon their de- 
fection to idolatry, as the event makes it very probable) muſt 
be explain d ſoas not to contradict that of theprophet Ezekiel 
who makes the Almighty ſpeak thus. (b) © Behold all ſout 
© are mine, as the ſoul of the father, ſo alſo the ſoul of the 
« ſon; I will judge every one according to his works. The 
© righteouſneſs of the righteous ſhall be upon him, and the 
_ * wickedneſs of the wicked ſhall be upon him.” By this text 
the prophet ſeems to have foreſeen, and deſign d to confute 


(a) Exod. xx. 5. (b) Exckid xviii. 4. 20. 30. 
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the monſtruous opinion of thoſe who maintain that Adam's 
fin was imputed to his poſterity without their co-operation. 
God is the ſame yeſterday to day and for ever: his conduct 
can never contradict his attributes. If therefore he declares 
by a ſolemn oath, that the ſon ſhall not bear the iniquity of 
© the father, nothing can be more oppoſite at once to both 
natural and reveal'd religion, than the horrible, modern, 

ſcholaſtic notion of imputation. 
Io reconcile theſe two texts of Moſes and Ezekiel, we 
mult underſtand Moſes of temporal, preſent evils; and Eze- 
kiel of infernal, future puniſhments. The phyſical effects of 
certain vices extend from generation to generation. Thus very 
oft the bodily diſeaſes, and external misfortunes that happen to 
lewd, corrupt, and profligate men become hereditary and affect 
their poſterity with ſickneſs and poverty: but the divine wiſ- 
dom and mercy knows how to turn theſe temporary and tran- 
ſtory evils to the eternal good of thoſe that do not imitate 
their father's vices; and his ſupreme juſtice will hinder him 
from condemning ſouls to future puniſhments or judging of 
them otherwiſe than by their perſonal malice and voluntary 
co-operation with their fathers unrighteouſneſs. Thus ſerip- 
ture never contradicts ſcripture; and one paſſage of it that 
ſeems to obſcure the divine attributes is to be explain d by an- 
other that clears them up, and ſets them in a true light. 
Goon I | 
Hence all thoſe who maintain that in a ſtate of pure, un- 
corrupted nature, God by virtue of his ſovereign dominion 
over the creatures, might have placed them in a ſtate of ſuffe- 
rings and miſery, to try their obedience, and make them me- 


XX 
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rit, have no juſt notions of the plan of eternal providence, 
nor of God's original deſign in creating, and his paternal 
love for his creatures. God does not want or demand any 
merit in us to beatify us, but that of our love. He does not 
a& as an arbitrary legiſlator in rewarding us. Our only wor- 
ſhip and merit in his ſight is pure charity: but he cannot 


make us happy by love, and by free love — our 1 
ration and correſpondence. 


den. 1. 

Hence we have a full confutation of the opinion of thoſe, 
who grant that the ſouls of beaſts are immaterial, and yet ſup- 
poſe that they are created by God to animate for a time bru- 
tal forms, and afterwards to be annihilated. A being capable 
of thought, ſenſation and reflection has no doubt more reali- 
ty and perfection than a being which is entirely depriv'd of 
theſe faculties. Can God create a being of a ſuperior nature, 
to ſubject it to a being of an inferior nature, unleſs it be for 
a puniſhment? Can he condemn an intelligence that comes 
pure from his hands to the cruel pains, and horrible miſeries 
that beaſts ſuffer, without recompenſing it for its ſlavery? will 
he ever annihilate what he has once created? and are not all 
his works eternal? Moreover, an intelligent being capable of 
thought, ſenſation, and reflection in the loweſt and leaſt de- 
gree, may be exalted and elevated, as we have ſhewn, to any 
finite degree of knowledge, perfection and felicity how great 
ſoever (a). Is it poſſible that God can create an immaterial 
foul capable of knowledge and happineſs without end, for no 
other deſign but to animate for ſome n days, months, 

(a) Cor. 4. of Prop. XX, 
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and years, the miſerable machine of a beaſt? This fooliſh 
opinion therefore attacks all the divine attributes, God's 
wis Dou, in creating to annihilate after a minute's duration, 
for ſuch is all definite time in compariſon of eternity; his 
GOODNESS, in rendering miſerable a being that he created 
pure and innocent; his JUSTICE, in deſtroying without re- 
compenſe a being he made ſo unhappy; and that by its intel- 
* nature was capable of an W felicity. 


PROPOSITION XLVIL 


According to the bare light of natural e 
it ſeems evident that all the human race ſinn'd in 
a pre- exiſtent paradiſiacal ſtate. 
nn rare 

Under the government of an infinitely good, wiſe and ruſt 
Being, no creature can ſuffer unleſs it has merited puniſh- 
ment (a); no being can merit or demerit before its exiſtence 
(b): therefore according to the bare light of natural reaſon, 
it ſeems evident that all the human ſpecies ſinned in a pre- 


| exiſtent ſtate. 


S'CAD LI TM 
| Thereareand can be but three opinions concerning the 
imputation, or tranſmiſſion of original ſin. The doctrine of 
"the IMMEDIATE CREATION of ſouls; that of their Tr a- 
' DUCT1ION,o0r SPIRITUAL GENERA TION and that of their 
PREEXISTENCE. Now if it can be proved that the two firſt 


| (6) Prop. XLVI. (b) Ax. 1. of this book, 
ARS 
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opinions are abſurd, it will follow that the laſt muſt be true (a). 

The doctrine of the immediate creation of ſouls, and their 
infuſion into mortal bodies, is contrary to all the divine attri- 
butes, renders original fin inexplicable; and paves the way to 
Socinianiſm, which denies this great and fundamental article 
of faith. God is the father of ſpirits and loves them; now is 
it conſiſtent with loving them to ſtake down innocent ſouls, 
from the very firſt moment of their creation, to a ſtate of i- 
norance and ſuffering? to ſubject intelligent natures that come 
pure out of his hands, to mortal bodies, that give them pro- 
penſities to vice, and to paſſions contrary to the love of or- 
der? to condemn beings that are capable of knowing and lo- 
ving him, to a ſtate wherein they neither know nor love him? 
to expoſe them to eternal. miſery becauſe they follow theſe in- 
evitable propenſities with which they are born? and all this 
for the ſin of a man, who lived ſix thouſand years ago, and 
with whoſe ſoul ours have no more relation-than-with that of 
Neroor Mahomet. Father Malebranche's hypotheſis obviates 
none of thoſe difficulties. He ſuppoſes © that God unites ae- 
* cording to general laws, pure, new created minds to a Corpo- 
real machine that darkens, obſcures, and degrades their un- 
* derſtandings, that taints, corrupts, and byaſſes their wills; 
* becauſe God as immutable ſhould not change his general 
© laws, to prevent particular diſorders.” What a ſtrange notion 
does this ſyſtem give us of infinite wiſdom, juſtice, and good- 
neſs which eſtabliſhed general laws, that have ſuch monſtru- 
ous conſequences. Here the Malebranchian and Spinoſian 
ſchemes unite again in the ſame principle, God cannot change 

(a) Poſtulate 2. „ e 3; 
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his laws, ſays Spinoſa, becauſe he foreſees, wills, and produces 
neceſſarily all that is poſſible. God will not change his laws, 
ſays Malebranche, becauſe in him there is no variation nor 
ſhadow of change. Now it is no matter whether this immu- 
tability flow from the neceſlity of the divine nature, or from 
his arbitrary decrees, providing the inevitable conſequences 
of his general laws be contrary to infinite wiſdom, goodneſs, 
and juſtice. Why did infinite wiſdom eſtabliſh ſuch laws? 
why does infinite goodneſs continue them? how can infinite 
juſtice execute them? _ 

The ſecond opinion of the Traduction of ſouls, as if they 
had a real, phyſical fecundity to propagate each other, de- 
ſtroys the immateriality of the ſoul. Generation in bodies is 
only an evolution of their parts, by new liquids that flow in- 
to them. Souls that are immaterial can have no ſuch fecun- 
dity. If it be ſaid that this generation is entirely ſpiritual, and 
has nothing in common with corporeal procreation; that as 
God is infinitely productive within himſelf, as well as exter- 
nally, ſo his living images in imitation of him, have a real 
power of fecundity; and in fine, that ſince bodies have this 
quality, ſpirits muſt have ſome perfeCtion analagous to it. Ian- 
{wer that if ſouls procreated fouls, there either flow'd ſome- 
thing from them, or nothing: if nothing, how can nothing be a 
cauſe? if ſomething; then the ſoul.is diviſible,and ſo material. 
If it be urged that we ought not to deny this fecundity becauſe 
we cannot-conceive it, no more than we deny creation in the 
. firſt cauſe, and activity in ſecond cauſes; tho' they are uncon- 
ccivable. 1 reply that if we ought not to deny, becauſe we 
do not ſee, far leſs ought we to affirm, becauſe we do not con- 
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ceive. The reaſon why we admit creation in God and activity 


in the creatures, is becauſe we can demonſtrate that theſe attri- 
butes muſt belong to God and ſpirits; or admit of conſequences 
that deſtroy both the nature of God and ſpirits. Now no ſuch 
demonſtrations can be given for the neceſſity of admitting the 
traduction of ſouls; and no abſurdities follow from denying 
it. On the contrary by admitting it, the ſame difficulties re- 
main with regard to the tranſmiſſion of original fin. Why 
did not God interrupt and ſuſpend this ſpiritual fecundity, 
ſince he foreſaw that it would be a ſource of temporal and e- 
ternal miſery to his creatures? It was unbecoming his wiſ- 
dom, juſtice, and goodneſs to continue this free, arbitrary, 
communicated gift to lapſed and degenerated ſouls, which 
would perpetuate for ever moral and phyſical evil. Now it is 
abſurd to adopt an opinion which far from ſolving the diffi- 
culties, for removing of which it was invented, tends rather to 
augment and reinforce them. If it be further urged that ſpi- 
ritual fecundity is an eſſential quality of all intelligent natures, 
as liberty, and activity. We anſwer that this is a bare ſuppo- 
ſition undemonſtrable by any ſolid reaſon. Moreover, tho 
we ſhould grant that God could impart ſuch a quality to in- 
telligences in an exalted ſtate, yet he is not obliged to conti- 
nue it to them in a degenerate ſtate: on the contrary, all his 
moral attributes ſeem to demand the EY of this quali- 
ty in lapſed ſpirits. 

The doctrines then of the immediate creation, or of the 
{piritual generation of ſouls, to be united to corrupted, de- 
praved bodies, can never account for the depravation of our 
nature called original ſin: they are both incompatible with 
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the divine attributes, and conſequently impoſſible: wherefore 
the third opinion of pre-exiſtence muſt afford the true account 
of it. We ſhew in the ſecond part of this Work that this 
doctrine is perfectly conformable to the ſcriptures, was never 
condemn'd by the Chriſtian church; and was a commonly 
receiv'd doctrine of the Jewiſh church in our Saviour's time, 
approved by his not oppoſing it when mentioned, believed by 
many of the firſt fathers, yea confirm'd by the univerſal tra- 
dition of all antiquity both ſacred and profane. We ſhall 
now ſhew that there are but two plauſible — that can 
be made againſt this opinion. 

1. The firſt objection is, that all the individuals of the 
human ſpecies could not exiſt in the paradiſiacal earth at the 
fame time with bodies as well as ſouls perfectly form'd; be- 
cauſe our globe would not have ſufficed to contain them. 
This poor objection comes from a chimerical ſuppoſition that 
the paradiſiacal earth and bodies were ſuch as we now ſee. 
This is directly contrary to the whole tenour of ſcriptures, 
which aſſures us, that ſince the curſe impoſed upon man by 
the fall, great changes have happened to our globe, and that 
the whole creation both material and intellectual, in the 
ſphere of lapſed Beings was * ſubjected to a bondage of cor- 
* ruption, under which it groans and travails in pain till now. 
We ſhall ſhew in the ſecond Part, that tho the paradiſiacal 
earth and bodies were not ſo perfe as they will be after the 
reſurrection in a re-eſtabliſh'd ſtate, nor as the celeſtial abodes 
and ethereal vehicles of unfallen ſpirits in a purely angelical 
fate; yet they were quite other than they are now. If this be 
ſo, who can decide what ſpace was occupied by paradiſiacal 
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g: bodies, or what the extent and form of the primitive earth ; 
which contain'd then all bodies, as the renewed earth will 
contain them after the reſurrection. All our miſtakes. then 
come from the falſe, groſs, and abſurd ideas we have of the 
ſtate in which man was created: and here we may ſay of pa- 
radiſe what Virgil ſaid of ancient Rome; 

Orbem quem dicunt primum ;-----putavi 

Stultus ego huic noſtro ſimilem. 

2. It may be objected in the ſecond place, that if the doc- 
trine of pre- exiſtence be true, how come we to have loſt all 
ideas of this paradiſiacal ſtate? To this I anſwer, that as God 
by acting in and upon created intelligences, may exalt, aug- 
ment, and enlarge their faculties to any finite degree of per- 
fection how great ſoever, ſo by his ceaſing to act in them they 
may fall into any finite degree of inſenſibility, ignorance and 

' forgetfulneſs, how low ſoever (a), yea into a ſtate of ſpiritual 
inaction, lethargy, and ſleep (b). It is thus that all human 


ſouls are with reſpe& to the firſt years of their exiſtence n 


mortal bodies: nor do they ever recover any remembrance of 
what paſſed in them. Now what may happen for a year or 
two years, may happen alſo for many years, and even many 
ages; by the ceſſation of the divine activity in ſpirits. This 
total oblivion of our pre exiſtent ſtate is a pure effect of the 
divine mercy; for if we knew and retain'd a lively remem- 
brance of the glory from whence we are fallen, we would 
be infinitely more miſerable than we are. Thus a king con- 
demn'd to tug in the galleys, or to labour in a mine, would 
be far more miſerable than ſlaves born in this condition. The 


. (a) Cor. 5. of Prop. XX. (b) Schol. 2. of Prop. XXX, 
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compariſon is low and imperfect; but it ſuffices to give us a 
faint idea of the reaſon why we have no notion of a pre- ex 

iſtent ſtate. By this ſtate of inſenſibility, inaction, and fpiri- 
tual lethargy in which all ſouls remain more or leſs, ere they 
awake into mortal bodies; the habits of evil are laid aſleep, 
and in ſome are totally extinguiſhed, ſo that they ſcarce paſs 
through a ſtate of purification here below. It is thus that ſome 
die in the womb, and others in their tender infancy. Theſe 
fouls are too pure, to paſs through the temptations, pains, and 
dangers of this life, or too weak to be expoſed to them, and 
if any impurity remains in them, it is conſumed and deſtroyed 
in a middle ſtate after death. They paſs rapidly through life, 
and fo to ſpeak, only to take poſſeſſion of their corporeal ve- 
| hicles, that are to be eternal and ſoon lay them down again, till 
they reaſſume them after the general reſurrection. All this 
is orderedand adjuſted with number, weight and meaſure, by 
an all- powerful, ali-wiſe, all-beneficent providence, that is e- 
ver attentive to the diſpoſitions and indigences of every indi- 
vidual. It is thereforea ſtrange phrenzy in the ſchoolmen to 
deny the doctrine of pre-exiſtence, becauſe we have retain'd 
no remembrance of it; and upon this miſerable pretence, to 
introduce an opinion about the immediate creation and infu- 
ſion of ſouls into mortal bodies, which is contrary to all the 
uſual laws of nature; which darkens all the oeconomy of pro- 
Vidence; renders his conduct more barbarous than that of the 
moſt cruel tyrant, deſtroys all his moral attributes; makes o- 
riginal ſin inexplicable, yea impoſſible; contradicts reaſon, 
ſeripture and the univerſal tradition of all nations. To be 
Yy 1 
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ſure there is no hypotheſis, but what ſhould be admitted ra- 
ther than an opinion that has ſuch fatal conſequences. 

| . 

Hence the ſchoolmen who repreſent Adam's 2 1 1 
on as imputed to ſouls immediately created; that came pure 
from the hands of God, and therefore have no relation to the 
ſoul of the protoplaſt, introduce into religion a myſtery un- 
known to ſcripture, and antiquity, that was never revealed by 
God, that renders the ſacred doctrine of original ſin not on- 
ly incomprehenſible but abſolutely impoſlible, and ſo paves 
the way to Deiſm, Socinianiſm, and ah. 
| S. 14. | 

Hence all thoſe who pretend that ſince Adam's tranſ- 
greſſion, human nature was only ſubjected to a ſtate of phy- 
ſical evil, ſuffering and miſery, purely to make men merit; and 
that men were not infected, vitiated, and corrupted by moral 


evil; really deny original ſin, and fo favour indirectly Socinian 
and Pelagian errors. 


[rie XLVIII. 


Finite intelligences may fall from the love of 
eternal order two ways. 
DEMONSTRATION. 

In a ſtate of pure and exalted nature all finite ans 
follow'd the immutable, and univerſal law of eternal order, 
which obliges us to love God for himſelf, and all other be- 
ings proportionably as they reſemble him (a); falſe ſelſ- love 

(a) Prop. XL, 
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and the irregular love of the creatures are the only two objects 
that can divert us from the law and love of eternal order (b): 


therefore finite intelligences may fall from the love of eter- 
nal order theſe two ways. 


SCHOLIUM 


Sacred tradition repreſents two ſorts of Beings that fell 
from the love of eternal order; devils and men. The defec- 
tion of the former was according to ſcripture an effect of ſelf- 
complacency and pride. The fall of the latter proceeded from 
an irregular love of knowledge and pleaſure. Nothing is 
more difficult than to conceive the ſource of this defection. 
Incredulity pretends to triumph here, and to baffle all the ac- 
counts that can be given of this original apoſtacy. | 
Some think to anſwer this difficulty by maintaining that 
angelical fallen ſpirits were not at firſt admitted to the beati- 
fic viſion, which would have render'd them impeccable. This 
opinion is not only contrary to ſcripture; which ſtill repre- 
ſents thoſe rebellious ſpirits as ſons of light, and gratify'd from 
the beginning with the fulleſt irradiations of the Divinity: 
but it is alſo injurious to the divine ſanctity and goodneſs. If 
the beatific viſion could have preſerv'd theſe angelical beings 
from falling, then God would not have deny'd it them. His 
infinite purity, and abhorrence of ſin, as well as his eſſential 
love for the creatures, would have engaged him to refuſeno- 
thing that could have confirm'd them in a permanent and im- 
mutable ſtate of perfection, juſtice, and felicity. We muſt 
therefore find out ſome other ſource of evil, Wi not from 


(b) Cor. 6. of Prop. XLI. 
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any defect in, nor refuſal of the divine graces, but from the 
nature of free agents. Now this is not impoſlible to conceive 
by the three following principles. 

1. If finite intelligences could have remain'd for ever in 
the divine preſence, they would have been for ever impeccable: 
but we have already demonſtrated that they cannot always 
contemplate thus, the uncreated eſſence with a direct, imme- 
diate, and uninterrupted view. They are ſometimes obliged by 
their inherent eſſential weakneſs to vail their eyes, and adore 
their almighty original in his created pictures and repreſenta- 
tions: and in thoſe moments they become peccable, fallible, 

and capable of departing _ the laws and love of eternal 
order (a). 

2. We have alſo demonſtrated that all free and finite intel- 
ligences are fallible and peccable, till by the repeated acts of 
pure love, they be confirm'd in the habits of good, which at 
laſt become a ſecond nature inſeparable, inamiſſible, and un- 
changeable. No ſupernatural: graces, no infus'd habits, can 
operate this ſecond nature in them by an inſtantaneous act: it 
can be produced only by the long repeated, free co-operation 
of the creature to the ſupernatural action of God in them (b). 

3. The defection of angelical ſpirits was no doubt gradu- 
al, as finite beings cannot become perfectly good, but by a 
long continued ſeries of repeated acts; ſo they cannot become 
perfectly criminal but by a ſucceſſive gradation of irregular 
deſires. They did not paſs inſtantaneouſly from. the ſtate of 
perfect innocence in which they were created to a ſtate of de- 
pravation. The degrees by which they fell were various. The 

(a) Cor. 2. of Prop. XXVII. (b) Cor. 2. of Prop. XLIV, 
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different ſhades of return and relapſe were imperceptible. 
Theſe three great principles premiſed as already demonſtra- 
ted, we may thus conceive the different ſhades, ſteps and gra- 
dations of defection, firſt in * ſpirits, and then in hu- 
man ſouls. 

1. By the laws of eternal order, the ſeraphic Meg 
were obliged to riſe continually above themſelves; to love 
God only for himſelf, to be paſſive channels of communica- 
tion betwixt him and all inferior ſpirits; to retain nothing 
of his beatifying influences for themſelyes, but to tranſmit 
all to others, that ſo the eternal circulation of life, light and 
love might never be ſtopt through all the celeſtial regions. 
The leaſt ſelf-attribution, ſelf-appropriation and {elf-compla- 
cency in God's gifts, graces and communications is an uſur- 


| pation upon his rights. On the contrary, ſelf-preterition;. 


ſelf- vacuation, and ſelf- annihilation of the infinitely little 
before the infinitely great, is the eternal ſacrifice which crea- 
ted beings owe to abſolute Infinite. Now this ſacrifice muſt 
neceſſarily bound and reſtrain their natural love of ſelf, till 
they be confirm'd in the ſupernatural habits. of divine love. 
Yea it is poſſible, that till created ſpirits acquire this ſecond: 
nature, this ſupernatural transformation, this true deificati» 
on, the exerciſe of pure, diſintereſted love and ſelf- oblivion 
may be painful to them, becauſe of the natural love of ſelf, 
inſeparable from our eſſence. I do not mean by pain ungrate- 
ful, noxious ſenſations; but a ſupernatural effort, combat, 
and contention to riſe above ſelf, and correſpond to the di- 
vine attraction that draws them out of ſelf, to unite them to 
his pure eſſence. This cannot be underſtood by minds im- 
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merſed in matter and ſtrangers to all the pureſt intellectual 
functions of the ſoul: And this is the firſt ſource of peccabi- 
lity in all finite ſpirits upon their firſt creation. It ariſes not 
from any defect in God, nor refuſal of his graces; but from 
the natural, neceſlary finitude and weakneſs of the creature, 
how great ſocver its natural capacity be, till by a free and 
long correſpondence to God's ſupernatural action, it be truly 
transform'd, diviniz'd, and confirm'd in the habits of pure 
love. | 

2. Tt is not altogether inconceivable how the moſt eleva- 
ted, and moſt luminous order of ſpirits that approach'd nea- 
reſt to the throne, and that were immediate channels of com- 
munication to all other intelligences, might be dazzled by the 
view of their own excellency. The greater, the ſublimer, and 
the more exalted their natures were, the more eaſy it is to 
imagine that they might be capable of ſelf-attribution, ſelf- 
_ appropriation, and ſelf-complacency, unleſs they continual- 

ly turn'd off their view from ſelf, to refer all to their great o- 
riginal; and by the leaſt infidelity, the ſacrifice of ſelf-anni- 
hilation, muſt have become more and more difficult, and 
ſelf⸗ complacency more eaſy; and this might have been the 
ſecond imperceptible ſource of their declenſion. 

3. In theſe moments wherein the angelical ſpirits, went out 
of the immediate preſence of God, and enter'd into ſociety 
with each other, they became ſuſceptible of error, and ſo by 
degrees might have flattered themſelves that God's infinite 
goodneſs and ſelf-ſufficiency would engage him to relax the 
Purity of his eternal law, and diſpenſe them from the duty 
of ſelf-difappropriation. They might have begun then to 
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love him only as beatifying, and to defire no longer the bea- 
tific viſion, but to gratify their natural and inſatiable thirſt of 
happineſs. This fpiritual concupiſcence, this diſguiſed and 
refin'd ſelf-love by which they referr'd the Creator to the 
creature, the ſource to the rivulets, and the infinitely great to 
the infinitely little might have been the third ſtep of their a- 
poltacy. 

4. They did not however as yet conſummate their crime; 
their defection was gradual. God employed no doubt all the 
eflorts of his power, without doing violence to their liberty; 
he opened, fo to ſpeak, all the treaſures of his wiſdom, he dif- 
played all the charms of his goodneſs to hinder their infide- 
lity: but the more abundant his luminous communications 
| were, the more they ſerv'd to augment in theſe ſeraphic ſpirits 
the high opinion they had of their own excellency; which is 
the moſt delicate and the moſt dangerous of all delufions. 
God purſued them from error to error, till at laſt there was 
no other remedy, no other way of curing their natural weak- 
neſs, but by depriving them for a time of the beatiſic viſion, 
without degrading them altogether; and this might have been 
the fourth ſtep of their declenfion. 

5. During this interval, it is poſſible that the firſt and 
chief of the ſeraphic ſpirits, irritated by the privation of their 
eſſential happineſs, tho' not as yet deprived of the acceflory 
felicity which they enjoyed in their celeſtial abodes; fell by 
degrees into open rebellion, and declared war againſt Heaven, 
which was the fifth and laſt ſtep of their apoſtacy. Holy writ 
repreſents them as yet inhabitants of the ctherial regions, 
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when they made war upon Michael and his angels: after migh- 
ty combats they were at laſt defeated, thrown out of the divine 
preſence, precipitated from the heavens,deprived both of their 
eſſential and acceſſory happineſs, and condemned to puniſh- 
ment; tho' they were not all immediately ſhut up in the a- 
byſs; as we ſhall explain more fully in the ſecond Part. 

I heſe ſeem to be the different ſhades, ſteps, and gradati- 
ons, by which ſeraphic ſpirits fell from their primitive abodes. 
Let us now ſee what ſacred writ authorizes us to think of the 
manner and degrees by which human ſouls loſt their original 
innocence. , 

Imo. So ſoon as angelical ſpirits had proved rebellious 
by pure choice and deliberate free will, God whois immu- 
table in his deſign; but who changes very oft the means by 
which he : executes them, becauſe he accommodates himſelf 
tothe freedom of intelligent natures, reſolved to accompliſh in 
another manner the wonderful plan laid from the foundation 
of the world; which was to form a number of choſen, elect 
ſouls to reign in the new Jeruſalem, to be exalted to the thrones 
from which ſcraphims had fallen, and to be made conform- 
able to his only begotten Son in their obedience, adoration 
and love. They were to be tried in a ſtate of delights and im- 
mortality, if they had continued faithful therein or purified 
in a ſtate of ſufferings and expiation if they fell freely. In 
conſequence of this great decree, God diſſipated the Chaos 
introduced into the ſolar ſyſtem by thè fall of angels, and for- 
med anew the paradiſiacal earth, far inferior to what it was 
during an angelical, primitive, original ſtate, but exempt from 
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all moral and phyſical evil. He then created a new ſpecies of 
intelligent natures united to material vehicles, and placed them 
in this paradiſiacal manſion. 

2. To prevent mens falling into the ſame revolt with the 
devils, by a refin'd ſelf-· love, and a too high opinion of their 
own excellency, God did not as yet admit them to the beati- 
fic viſion; but, as we ſhall ſnew in the ſecond Part, the ſacred 
pre- exiſtent humanity of the Logos converſed with them un- 
der a viſible form in paradiſe. There they enjoyed the acceſ- 
ſory happineſs, contemplated the original in his repreſentati- 
ons, ſaw the beauties, and taſted the pleaſures to be found in 
the enjoyment of the material pictures and the ſociety of the 
intelligent images. If they had continued faithful in this hap- 
py ſtate till they were fix d immutably by long, continued and 
repeated acts in the habits of pure love, they would have been 
exalted at laſt to the intuitive, immediate view of his pure eſ- 
ſence. 

3. In this ſtate of RIES, and tryal man was obliged by 
the fundamental laws of his creation, to look upon God as 
his ſupreme object; to adore him as preſent tho inviſible; to 
aſpire continually to the view of his unvail'd efſence;and to re- 
ferr all the creatures to God, and attach himſelf to them pro- 
portionably as they reſembled their great original. Thus ſu- 
pernatural faith, hope and charity were to be man's continu- 
al duty and worſhip, even in paradiſe. In this happy ſtate how- 
ever men were expoſed by their natural fallibility to two ſorts 


of dangers: the one of being ſo charm'd with the delights . 


ful ſenſations, which the material pictures excited in them; the 
other danger was that of being ſo immerſed in the admiration 
21 | 
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of the wonders of the paradiſiacal world as to content them- 
ſelves with this acceſſory happineſs, negle& afpiring to their 
ſupreme felicity, and thus relax their ſuperior powers in the 
ſuper natural exerciſe of faith, hope, and charity. In one word, 
the delights of paradiſe and the wonders of nature were ca- 
pable to turn off the minds and hearts of men from divine con- 
templation and love, unleſs they were continually upon their 
guard againſt their own natural defectibility. 

4. The holy ſoriptures aſſure us that all the individuals of 


the human ſpecies were not produced at once by an inſtanta- 


neous act as angels, but that the original pair of this new 
ſpecies were united by marriage, endowed with a divine fe- 
cundity, and ordained even in this paradiſiacal ſtate to in- 
creaſe and multiply. They no doubt obeyed this great com- 
mandment given them from the firſt inſtant of their creation; 
and fo repleniſhed the paradiſiacal, primitive, uncorrupted 


earth with inhabitants, as we ſhall ſhew in the ſecond part of 


this Work. This is that golden age, that reign of Gods and 
men, that primitive ſtate of innocence, juſtice and purity, in 
which all the human ſpecies was at firſt placed, ereated or 
-procreated. It is during this happy ſtate that the divine Lo- 
gos God. man is ſaid to have © taken his delights with the ſons 
of men.“ How long this ſtate laſted no mortal can tell. To 
ſuppoſe it was only for an hour or a day, and that it was en- 
joyed only by the firſt original pair, while all the reſt of man- 
kind were unborn, is a mere fiction, not at all authorized by 
ſeripture or antiquity; as we ſhall prove in the ſecond Part. 
5. Revelation however aſſures us that our firſt parents fell 
at laſt from this happy ſtate by the temptation of the devil, 


— 
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All the rebellious angels, as we ſhall ſhew in the ſecond Part, 
were not ſhut up in the abyſs of darkneſs, immediately after 
their defection; a great part of them animated the bodies of 
living creatures in paradiſe, ſpoke and converſed with men; as 
we ſhall ſhew in the ſecond Part, They were then ſubjected 
to men, who had an abſolute empire over them, and gave 
them names according to their natures. The chief of theſe 
degraded intelligences ſeduced our firſt parents by exciting 
them to an inordinate deſire of natural knowledge, and an ir- 
regular love of ſenſible pleaſure. All the human ſpecies that 
ſubſiſted with them in paradiſe, followed the example of our 
firſt parents, co- operated voluntarily with them in their crime, 
and fell, perſonally into the ſame defection. I do not ſay that 
diabolical ſpirits, and degraded intelligences tempted all the 
ſons of Adam in the ſame manner, and by the ſame means; 
and that they all ate corporeally of the forbidden fruit; ſince 
St. Paul ſays expreſsly * that tho' all ſinned, yet all did not fin 
after the ſimilitude of Adam's tranſgreſſion. Neither do I 
ſay that all the offspring of Adam in a paradiſiacal ſtate fell 
with Adam, and ſinned voluntarily with him: but it is clear 
by the Moſaical account of the fall, that all thoſe that co-ope- 
rated with our firſt parents in their diſobedience were con- 
demn'd to a ſtate of puniſhment; and that the great ſource of 
our firſt parents infidelity and of their poſterity's degradation, 
was the irregular love of pleaſure and knowledge, to which 
they were ſollicited by the temptation of fallen angels, who 
deceived firſt the female ſex, and by that ſex all the human 
ſpecies who fell. For this reaſon it is, that ever ſince, the two 
ſources of all the evils that overflow the world, ate the im- 

2 2 2 
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moderate activities of human underſtanding, and the inſatĩ- 
able thirſt of ſenſible pleaſure. The former fountain of cor- 
Tuption produces all the Hydras of error and falſe ſcience, that 
puff up the mind, and divert it from divine contemplation. 
The other produces all the monſters of vi-e and debauchery, 
that pollute the heart, and divert it from divine love. All this 
ſhall be fully unfolded, illuſtrated and prov'd in the ſecond 
Part. 
By this explication we underſtand how the wills of all the 
individuals of the human race were contain'd in thatof Adam; 
for the will of one ſoul can be contain'd in that of another, 
only as it approves of, co-operates to, and unites itſelf with 
that of another by deliberate choice, voluntary adheſion, and 
a perfect imitation. Thus the Mofaic hiftory of the fall, has 
no longer an air of fable, but becomes a ſublime truth per- 
fectly conformable to reaſon; and as we ſhall ſhew in the ſe- 
cond Part expreſsly taught in ſcripture, and tranſmitted from 
the age of Noah by univerſal tradition to the Sages of all na- 
tions, ages, and religions. Deiſts, Socinians, and Freethin- 
kers have reaſon to laugh at the ſchoolmen, when they teach 
only the letter that kills, and are ignorant of the ſpirit 


* that quickens, enlightens, and gives us a noble and amiable 
view w of the whole conduct of providence. 


COR. 1. 
Hence it is plain, that in whatever degree of perfection, 
God creates finite intelligences, they may by virtue of their 
natural freedom and fallibility turn off their intellectual eye 
from the view of eternal order, forget its beauty, become 


darkened and obſcur'd in their underſtandings, and fo feel no 
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more pleaſure in the contemplation of it. To this they muſt 
be liable, until they are confirm'd in the habits of pure love 
by long repeated, ſucceſſive; and free acts. None but God 
is infallible by nature ; none but God is eſſentially impeccable; 
To aſk why he made ſpirits free is to aſk, why he made them 
intelligent? To aſk-why he made them finite, is to aſk why 
he did not make them Gods equal to himſelf in all things, 
which is impoſſible. To aſk why he did not confirm them 
in the love of God, by infuſed habits, and an inſtantaneous 
effort of his omnipotent will, is to.aſk why he did not treat 
them as neceſſary agents, by ein their fen and 
thereby their eſſence. | | 
COR: II. 

Hence in al ſtates ſelf-annihilation or true numility is the 
ſole preſervative of angels unfallen, and the ſole reſtorative of 
fouls degenerated. Without this virtue, heaven itſelf would 
become a hell, and the beatific viſion a ſource of ſelf- love, 
and ſelf-attribution. The more that finite beings augment 
in light and happineſs, the more they are in danger of pride, 
preſumption, and ſelt-complacency ; unleſs they remain in a 
perfect ſelf· diſappropriation of all the gifts, graces, and bea- 

_ Uſying ſenſations God i imparts to them. 
; 0:90AM: od b 
Hence all thoſe who deny he doctrine of pure love, and 
lelf- diſappropriation, underſtand nothing of the divine oeco- 
nomy, or of the origin of evil. If the love God demanded of 
his creatures were only intereſted, an attachment to him as 
beatifying, a deſiring of him as the ſource of pleaſure; they 
would never have fallen: for ſince by the eſſential property 
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of our natures, we conſtantly prefer greater pleaſure to leſſer; 
God could have augmented the degrees of ſpiritual delectati- 
on and attach d us to the love of his uncreated eſſence, by de- 
lights far ſuperior to thoſe that created ſubſtances can pro- 
duce. But this is not the object or motive of ſupernatural 
love, which renders us ſuſceptible of the divine union. Our 
love would not have been a love of perfection, but a love of 
pleafure; not a pure charity, but a ſpiritual concupiſcence; > 
not a reaſonable choice, but a neceſlary inſtinct. 
COR. IV. 

Hence the doctrine of the ſchoolmen who teach that an- 
gels fell very ſoon after their creation, and that Adam re- 
main d in paradiſe only for an hour, or a day, a month, or a 
year, is a wild chimera, without any foundation in ſcripture. 
By this poor notion, they degrade all the conduct of eternal 
wiſdom, and repreſent God upon the catch with his crea- 
tures, always ready to ſurprize them in their weakneſs, with- 
out making the leaſt eſſay to retain them; and without em- 
ploying all the efforts of his long-ſuffering patience ere he a- 
bandon them to the fatal conſequences of their crime. 70 

en 5 

Hence God diſſipated the chaos after the defection of an- 
gels, and form'd the paradiſiacal earth to be the habitation 
of ſouls that enjoyed the acceſſory happinels, without being 
as yet admitted to the eſſential felicity of the beatific viſion. 


PROPOSITI O N XIX. 
Phyſical evilis the only means of curing moral evil. 
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DEMONSTRATION. _ 
There are but two poſſible means of curing the mind of 
moral evil; the ſenfations of pleaſure in the view of truth, or 
the ſenſation of pain, in the purſuits of error (a); in whatever 
degree of perfection God creates finite intelligences, they 
may by virtue of their natural freedom, fallibility, and weak- 
neſs, turn off their intellectual eye from the view of truth, 
forget it, and become dark and obſcured in their underſtan- 
dings, and ſo feel no more pleaſure in the contemplation of 
it (b): therefore the ſenſation of pain or phyſical evil, is the 
only efficacious means of curing ſin, or moral evil. 


SC HOL IU M. 


God never altered his eternal deſign made from the n 
dation of the world, which was to form a choſen number of 
ſouls that were to become the heads and chiefs of the celeſti- 
al hierarchies, and the immediate channels of his divine com- 
munications to all created intelligences: but the ſeraphims 
firſt, and then men, having reſiſted freely all his graces, and 
abuſed his favours, he reſolved to accompliſh his great and im- 
mutable end, by other means, and that was by condemning 
the latter to a ſtate of ſufferings and phyſical evil, as the only 
efficacious way to cure them of moral evil, to reſtore their 
lapſed powers, reclaim them from their rebellion and con- 
firm them for ever in the permanent love of order. This great 
principle gives us a full juſtification of all the changes made in 
material nature ſince the fall, and of all the ſteps of almigh- 
ty providence mention d in ſcripture, during this dark period 

(a) Cor. 4. of Prop. XLI. (b) Cor. 1. of Prop. XL VIII. 
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of duration called Time. The detail of theſe pg, ms 
and laws is a beautiful ſpeculation. 

I. Moſes repreſents nature as accurſed after the fall, alte- 
red, degraded, and fill'd with mortal qualities. As the beau- 
ties of the material world had ſeduced human fouls; as the 
delights of the paradiſiacal ſtate which were but their acceſ- 
ſory happineſs had intoxicated them and made them forget 
the ſupreme felicity of their natures, it was neceſſary in order 
to reclaim them to caſt a vail over all theſe raviſhing, and beau- 
tiful ſcenes. The divine activity that manifeſted itſelf in the 
primitive, angelical, original ſtate of nature was not as du- 
ring the chaos entirely ſuſpended; but very much dimi- 
niſh'd; and by this diminution, the circulation of the ac- 
tive, luminous principle was interrupted, the original tranſ- 
parency of ſolids loſt, and the whole of nature in the region 
which man inhabits became barren and opake, full of contra- 
Ty, oppoſite, and ſelf- deſtructive elements: yea according to 
ſome the ſituation of our earth was chang'd with regard to 
celeſtial bodies, whoſe influences and irradiations became leſs 
ſtrong and durable (a). However this be; it is certain from 
the principles already demonſtrated, that nature in theſe in- 
ferior regions is not as in its original ſtate, a picture of the di- 
vine perfections; it is become a priſon, an exile, a valley of 
tears, and a place of puniſhment; wherein all is adapted to 
the ſtate of ſouls that ſuffer, and that muſt be purified by their 
Og: This is the curſe under which the whole viſible 


(a) See Dr. Burnet's, * Dr. | Whiſton' s Theorys of the Earth. They contain 
ſome ſcatter'd rays of the great ſyſtem of nature, and the N which happened in 
it by the fall. FE) 
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creation is ſaid to . fanguiſh and groan till it be delivered from 
the bondage of corruption' to which it was ſubjected by the 
fall of man. | 

2. This curſe however is mixed and mitigated with rt 
neſs, compaſſion and mercy. Nature thus altered and degra- 
ded excites in us painful ſenſations, which ſerve to detach us 
from the world, and make us aſpire to a better life. If God 
had continued us in a ſtate of pleaſure and immortality after 
our fall, we would have immerſed ourſelves in the love of the 
creatures and neglected for ever to aſpire to the ſupreme feli- 
city of our natures. If he had deprived us altogether of all 
conſolation, we would have been as miſerable as the devils. 
All his puniſhments are mixed with mercy, and all his judg- 
ments are full of goodneſs. He treats us ſeverely but as a ten- 
der father, only to purify us from our corruption. Exempt 
from human paſſions, vengeance and cruelty, all his penal 
laws are ſalutary cures; he is the Phyſician as well as the Fa- 
ther of ſpirits, and therefore inflicts no pains, but what are 
remedies. 

3. By this mitetful oeconomy of providence the ſouls of 
all the individuals of the human ſpecies that ſinned with A- 
dam, were condemn'd to a ſtate of ſpiritual death, ination 
and inſenſibility, according to the ſentence pronounced a- 
gainſt man if he ſhould fall; © in the day thou eateſt thereof 
* thou ſhalt die.” This cannot be faid of corporeal death, 
ſuch as befalls men now, ſince Adam lived long after the fall; 
far leſs can it be ſaid of his poſterity. It muſt be meant of 
this ſpiritual inſenſibility and inaction in which they all re- 
main till they awake into mortal bodies. Thus we have no 
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notion of our pre-exiſtent ſtate; otherwiſe the view of what 
we once were, and of what we now are, would torment us 
like the damn'd, and make our preſent life an hell. The e- 
thereal, paradiſiacal body that was the vehicle of ſouls in the 
primitive ſtate, was, like the reſt of our globe, veil d and clo- 
thed upon with mortality, and incruſted with groſs opake 
matter, which is a mere accident of our hature, that periſhes 
every day, by the courſe of perſpiration, changes probably eve- 
ry ſeven years, decays, diſſolves, dies and crumbles at laſt in- 
to duſt and aſhes. All the organical molds of theſe paradiſi- 
acal bodies were by a new effect of the divine omnipotence 
ſhut vp apain in the loins of the firſt man, that thus by cor- 
poreal generation all our mortal bodies might deſcend from 
him, and from one another by a ſucceſſive evolution. Thus 
the eſtabliſh'd order of procreation ties men together, and u- 
nites them as children of the ſame common father. _ 
4. Tho' the earth was accurſed, disſigur d, and condemn'd 
to an univerſal ſterility, after man's diſobedience; yet ſcrip- 
ture mentions a ſecond curſe that befell it. During the firſt 
fixteen hundred years after the fall, man's life was very long, 
and extended to nine hundred years. As their fouls had paſ- 
ſed but a ſhort time in a ſtate of inſenſibility, from the time of 
their degradation to their awaking in mortal bodies, it was ne- 
ceſſary their ſtate of purification and exile here below ſhould 
be longer, and their mortal life laſt for many years, till they 
were ſufficiently purify d. This longevity ho vever ſerv'd on- 
ly to perpetuate corruption in the moſt part; and increaſe it 
to ſuch a degree, that every imagination of the thoughts of 
* man's heart was evil and evil continually ; that the earth was 
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« fill'd with violence, and that all fleſh had corrupted their 
ways. In order to ſtop this univerſal tide of wickedneſs, 

which would ſoon have render'd men like devils, and the 
earth like hell, God made a new change in our globe by the 
deluge. The fountains of the deep were open'd; for as we 
ſhall ſhew in the ſecond Part, the paradifiacal earth was not 
overflow d as now, with a tempeſtuous ocean of troubled wa- 
ters; the ſea was at firſt ſhut up in the center of the earth, cal- 
led © the great deep, and its fountains were open d when the. 
earth was totally overflow'd. By this univerſal deluge the 
firſt race of men were deſtroy'd; the waters that covered ever 
ſince the greateſt part of the globe, render'd that part unin- 
habitable; the outward and inward conſtitution of our pla- 
net was quite diſſolv d and altogether alter'd; the vegetables 
loft their force, the life of animals was abridged, there re- 
main'd no more veſtiges of the paradiſiacal earth. Nature in 
this inferior ſphere, retain'd nothing of its primitive beauty 
and ſplendor, all became like the ſhatter'd ruins of a pompous 
edifice. Yet as there is a mixture of mercy and juſtice in all 
God's oeconomy, this new curſe, as alſo the diviſion of tongues 
that happened ſoon after it, became new tyes of ſociety, and 
gave occaſion to that ſeparation of the earth into iſles and con- 
tinents, countries and languages, kingdoms and ſtates, by 
which great numbers of men look upon each other as citizens | 
of the ſame nation. 

5. As ſouls by departing from the love of eternal order 
have no other principle of union but ſelf-love, nature is fo re- 
gulated that we cannot ſubſiſt without each other. At preſent 
men are join'd in ſociety chiefly by indigence ; whereas the 
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principle of union in our primitive ſtate was divine charity. 
The ſame love that united us then to our almighty original, 
united us with all his living images; whereas now the ſtate of 
corrupt nature has much of a ſtate of war; and the bonds of 
our mutual union, are our corporcal wants. By this beauti- 
ful order of providence all men ſtand in nced of each other, 
from the king to the beggar ; yea every individual that lives in 
ſociety is ſerved by numbers of men without more expence 
than what hecan gain by his own labour. How many are em- 
ploy'd to prepare the food, drink, and cloathing of each par- 
ticular perſon? whereas if he were obliged to do all this him- 
ſelf, neither his time nor ſtrength could ſuffice. By theſe dif- 
ferent employments neceſlary to ſubſiſtence, labour which is 
a pennance, becomes an amuſement to the mind, and there- 
by diverts us from an intimate ſenſe of our miſerable and for- 
lorn condition. 

6. For the ſame reaſon God eſtabliſhed that beautiful 
order of nature by which our mortal bodies are ſubjected to 
ſleep, ſo that the moſt part of men paſs a third part of their 
time in a ſtate of ination, which ſuſpends the augmentation 
and manifeſtation of moral evil in the bad, the ſentiment of 
phyſical evil in the good; and repairs in all the forces of the 
body exhauſted by labour. In a paradiſiacal ſtate, ſleep ac- 
_ cording to the primitive fathers was voluntary and holy. It 
was a myſtical, ſpiritual repoſe before God, wherein the mind 
elevated by contemplation retired into its intellectual nature, 
ſuſpended for a time all commerce with ſenſible objects, and 
exerted the nobleſt functions of its angelical part. Sleep was 
not then as now a ſhort interval of phrenzy, wherein imagi- 
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nation is filled with all ſort of incongruous ideas; nor as in 
ſome a total inſenſibility, where the ſuperior faculties remain 
in a kind of lethargy, as well as the ſenſes. 

Theſe are the principal changes made in nature, ſince the 
fall, and the laws-eſtabliſh'd in the ſphere of lapſed ſouls. 
Fi rom them we © may: draw ſome very uſcful corollaries. 

1 11 COR. I. 1 

Hence we 1 the neceſſity of the croſs, ſufferings, and ex- 
piatory pains, in order to purify, reſtore, and reunite lapſed 
beings to their original, primitive ſtate of perfection and hap- 
pineſs. This is that ſublime myſtery which ſcandalizes both 
the Greeks and the Jews, that is, the ſuperficial witts, and ſu- 
perſtitious minds, that have no juſt ideas of the oeconomy of 
providence, of the purification of the ſoul, and of the intrin- 
ſic c er of phyſical evil to cure moral depravation. | 

a 

Hedes Chriſtianity alone teaches us the true reaſons of 
the phyſical changes, laws, and defects of the preſent conſti- 
tution of things below: thus revelation exalts reaſon, preſents 
to the mind a plan worthy of eternal wiſdom, ſolves all athe- 
iſtical objections againſt the exiſtence of a God, drawn from 
the origin and duration of moral and phyſical evil; and juſti- 
fies the ways of God with men. The Deiſt and the Socini- 
an cannot account for the phoenomena of degraded nature, 

nor vindicate the conduct of the ſovereign Creator of all 
things, who made a world ſo full of imperfections, defects 
and YO | 3 | 
©! nei 


Hence man is compoſed of three parts, the ſpiritual 15 
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ſtance which is the living image of the Deity; the celeſtial, 
glorious, immortal body, which we hadin a paradifiacal ftate, 
and which is to riſe again after the general judgment; and 
the mortal, corruptible, groſs body of fleſh, which is only 


an accident, and the Exuviae, foreign to our eſſence. Theſe 
three parts the ſcripture calls vc, J, b, ſpirit, ſoul, 
and body; and this was a doctrine of all antiquity both ſa- 


cred and profane; as ſhall be demonſtrated and unfolded in 
the ſecond part of this Work. 510 


LEMMA re PROP. L. 


If the beaſts have any ſouls at all, they are either materi- 
al ſouls, that periſh with their bodies, or immaterial 
ſouls, that are to be annihilated after death; or they 
are degraded intelligences that are to be immortal. All 
the wit and reaſon of man cannot invent a fourth o- 
Pinion concerning the ſouls of beaſts. Now if it can 
be proved that the two firſt opinions are abſolutely 
falſe, it follows evidently, that the third muſt be true (a). 


PROPOSITION I 


If beaſts have any ſouls al theſe 8 
be degraded intelligences, that are to be immortal. 
DEMONSTRATION. 
The ſouls of beaſts muſt either be material, that rid 


with their bodies; or immaterial that are to be annĩhilated af- 
(a) Poſtulat. 2. 
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ter death; or degraded intelligences that are to be immortal 
(a); the ſouls of beaſts cannot be material (b); nor can they 
be immaterialſpirits created expresſſy to anĩmate brutal forms, 
and annihilated after death (c): therefore if beaſts have any 


| fouls at all, theſe ſouls mult be degraded ming that 
— 
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This doctrine muſt neceſſarily ſnock ſuperficial minds, 
and weak imaginations, that have no knowledge of the great 
principles, and the general plan of providence. It is thus that 
very oft the moſt luminous and ſublime truths, appear para- 
doxes and chimeras to vulgar minds, which cannot pierce in- 
to the ſecret depths of wiſdom, nor ſee principles in their firſt 
ſource, nor follow out conſequences in all their juſt extent. 
We ſhall ſhew in the ſecond Part, that this opinion of degra- 
ded intelligences impriſoned in brutal machines, is a ſcripture 
doctrine, and conformable to the univerſal tradition of all na- 
tions. It is true that this antient tradition was much disſi- 
gur'd by the Pagan poets of Greece and Rome in the later 
| ages; and reduced at laſt to the ridiculous fable of a Me- 
| templychoſis. They imagined moſt fooliſhly that not only 
human ſouls vitiated and corrupted by monſtruous crimes, 
paſs d into the bodies of beaſts, but alſo that the moſt exalted 
ſpirits in the empyreal regions, after having taſted of the joys 
of heaven, deſired to return into mortal bodies, 'and/ſoroll'd 
on in an eternal vicifſicude of bleſs and miſery, of pure intel- 


(a) le ao WG (b) By General Coroll. of XXIII. 
G By Cor. 2. of Prop. XLI. ? * 
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lectual delights and low corporeal pleaſures. How unworthy 
is this idea of God, of his great deſigns in creating, of the o- 
riginal grandeur of ſpirits and of the ſublime happineſs to 
_ they are deſtin'd ? 

The great Deſcartes rejected with reaſon and horror this 
docttine of tranſmigration, as a fiction of the ancients that 
did not deſerve his attention. The fooliſh idea of material 
ſouls deſtroys the very eſſence of ſpirit, and could not pleaſe 
ſuch a penetrating genius. The abſurd opinion of immateri- 
al ſubſtances created only to animate beaſts, and then to be 
annihilated, impeaches all the divine attributes, and ſo was 
juſtly abandon'd by a philoſopher, that believed the exiſtence 
of God. Having then no knowledge of the ſcripture doc- 
trine of degraded intelligences, he concluded that beaſts had 
no ſouls at all, and that they were mere machines. In order 
to perſuade men of this chimera, he diſplay'd all 05 HY 
and wit of a French genius, to ſhew that God could create 
a machine, whoſe ſprings might be ſo diſpoſed as to produce 
the ſame effects, as if they were directed by an intelligence 
that feels and reflects. It is thus, ſay the Carteſians, that 
* a child ſliding upon ice, endcavous to find out the cen- 
© terof gravity, in his body, and hinder himſelf from falling. 
He bends and ſtoops to right and left, before and behind, 
© he ballances all his motions, as if he truly knew the rules of 
the moſt perfect mechanicks. It is thus that mountebanks 
© dance upon ropes, ſearch the equilibrium, and follow the 
© laws of Staticks, without having any idea of them. It is 
thus that ſwimmers extend, contract, and move their mem- 


t bers without underſtanding the rules of Hydroſtaticks. It is 
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© thus in fine that every day we ſtretch and unbend our 
* muſcles, without knowing that all thoſe motions are perfect- 
© ly conformable to the ſublimeſt Geometry. We are with 
regard to beaſts what a ſuperior intelligence would be with 
© regard to us; which in ſeeing us, would fancy that we act by 
a particular directive knowledge of Mechanicks, Staticks, 
* Hydroſtaticks, and the ſublimeſt Geometry. Juſt ſo we i- 
© magine fooliſhly that brutes a& with knowledge, ſenſation 
© and reflection, while all in them, their cries, their geſticu- 
f lations, their apparent appetites, and paſſions ; their ſeeming 
* docility and fidelity; their imaginary pain and pleaſure, are 
© pure effects of organical machines, ſo contrived and adjuſ- 
* ted by the author of nature, that they produce the ſame ef- 
« fedts, as if they were really animated, ſenſible, and intelli- 
6— 

All this is ingenious, witty, and truly worthy of a lively, 
luxuriant French imagination; but all this is neither proof 
nor demonſtration; and it is eaſy to diſſipate all theſe hypo- 
theſes, by the moſt ſolid reflections. 

1. Tho' children have no explicite knowledge of the natu- 
ral connection there is betwixt their motions and the laws of 
mechanicks, yet they make all thoſe motions only out of fear, 
and ſo have a lively, quick ſenſation of danger. Now it is poſ- 
ſible that they may have alſo a ſecret perception of what ĩs ne- 
ceſſary to ſelf-preſervation, antecedent to all reflection, rea- 
ſoning and demonſtration. Our ſpiritual part, tho ſhut up 
in a mortal priſon is ſtill intelligent, and ſo may have many 
operations, and notices that can be no more accounted for at 
preſent than the latent habits, paſſions and inclinations, that 
B b b 
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luck long in the ſoul ere they are diſcovered. We have no 
adequate ideas of the intimate eſſence of ſpirit, and ſo cannot 
decide about the ſenſations, perceptions, and ideas it is capable 
of, independent of reaſon and compariſon. In fine, there are 
in the body the eye, the ear, and all the organs of ſenſation; 
many motions undoubtedly voluntary and dependent upon 
the ſoul, which by habit are become ſo familiar, that they are 
performed without our reflection . or even dere tion of 
them (a). | 

* 1 hy immers, and all men we have 
learn'd by repeated eſſays and experience that the motions 
they make are neceſſary to their preſervation, tho they have 
not ſtudied Mechanic ks, Staticks, Hydroſtaticks, or Geome- 
try. They have a practical, experimental knowledge, tho 
not a ſpeculative mathematical ſcience of the principles by 
which they act. They judge by effects and not by cauſes; 
but they judge, reaſon and compare; whereas there can be no 
ſuch operations in beaſts if they be pure machines. In all 
theſe actions which we call ſpontaneous and mechanical in 
ourſelves and other men, there is ſtill a ſenſation, experience, 
or a kind of reflection, that directs all our motions; tho' we 
have no adequate knowledge of the manner how they are pro- 
duced, of the numberleſs ſprings that act in us, and of the 
union of the ſoul and body. If this directive ſenſation and 
perception be refuſed to beaſts, then God himſelf muſt be the 
immediate agent and director of thoſe machines; and all the 
animal oeconomy and motions muſt be ſo many different 


(a) See the Medical eſſays and obſervations of the Society of Edinburgh, T 
ESay upon the motion of the eyes by Dr. Porterſield. 
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puppets-ſhews, of which Godis the great operator behind the 
ſcene. What a fine idea is this of God and nature? The Car- 
teſian philoſophy refuſes ſouls to beaſts, in order to er 
God the univerſal ſoul of all the brutal ſpecies. | 

3. We grant that God could form ſuch machines; ek 
does it follow from thence that he has really done ſoꝰ we might 
| alſo prove by the ſame reaſoning, that all other men are ma- 
chines; for ſince we have no ſuch intimate ſenſation of their 
exiſtence, as of our own, every man might conclude that far 
from being in ſociety with reaſonable, intelligent beings, he is 
ſurrounded with machines. It is thus that the Malebranchiſts 
prove that the objects which act upon us when we fee, hear, 
taſte, ſmell, and feel, are not real but ideal bodies; that Dr. 
Berkelęy demonſtrates that there can be no third ſubſtance be- 
twixt God and ſpirit, called matter; and that the Egotiſts main- 
tain that no man can be ſure of any thing but of his own ex- 
iſtence; that all nature, all men, all individuals are but modi- 
fications of his own particular ſubſtance, and not real ſub- 
ſtances. Thus the demanding of demonſtrations where proofs 
alone ſuffice, is the high road to the 7 r and fana- 

tical madnels. 

4. Deſcartes foreſaw EF if wall had immortal fouls ca- 
pable of thought, ſenſation and reflection, they would be ſuſ- 
ceptible of moral actions; of virtues and vices; of rewards and 
puniſhments; of eternal happineſs; and immortality. Theſe 
conſequences alarm'd him, and as he knew nothing of the 
ſcripture· doctrine of degraded intelligences, he fell naturally 
into the ſyſtem of the beaſts being machines, as far more rea- 
* of their having material ſouls, or immaterial 
B bb 2 
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ones that are annihilated after death. But if he had had juſt 
notions of the great plan of providence, of the eternal dura- 
tion of all God's works, of the fall of man occaſioned by 
the temptation of degraded intelligences that animated brutal 
forms even in paradiſe itſelf; to be ſure that ſublime genius 
would never have preferr'd the romance of mechaniſm, to 
that of the ſacred writers, ſupported by the univerſal traditi- 
on of all antiquity. 

5. It is poſlible for a ſpeculative genius who intoxicates 
himſelf in his cloſet, with all the phantoms of his imaginati- 
on, toperſuade himſelf that beaſts are machines: butif we de- 
ſcend into a ſtri& obſervation of the animal oeconomy, we 
will ſoon be undeceiv d. When we conſider narrowly the art, 
induſtry, and ſtratagems of hounds in the chace, and of ſtaggs 
that fly from them; of the bee in the hive; of the ant in 
the mole-hill, of birds in their neſts, of the beaver in his buil- 
dings; and of all the different families of the animal republic, 
in their manner of lodging, and nouriſhing; of propagating 
and educating their offspring. When, I ſay, we enter thus 
into the detail of all theſe wonderful phenomena, experience 
and obſervation will ſtrongly an ſoon diſguſt us with 
this French romance. 

6. In ſine, we diſcover in beaſts not only all the marks of 
ſenſation, and reflection; but different ſhades, gradations, and 
unfoldings of intelligence. A young dog does not know the 
meaning of its maſter's ſigns, ſounds, tones of voice, threats, 
and careſſes, as in a more advanced age. Yea by education, 
the nature of all ſorts of tameable, docile beaſts, may be very 
much improved as to their ſagacity, and intellectual percepti- 
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ons. Can this be ſaid of machines, whoſe ſprings never alter, 
till they be put into diſorder. Long uſe rather ſpoils, than 
improves them. I know that it may be ſaid that in all ſorts of 
agents, whether material or immaterial, habits render their 
operations more eaſy. This I grant, but cuſtom adds nothing 
to material agents, unleſs it be facility: this facility does not 
alter their inward ſprings, nor give them new motions they 
had not before. They execute more eaſily the neceſſary laws 
to which they are ſubjected; but they do not alter the direc- 
tion or determination of their motions ; they do not deſcribe 
other curves, ſpaces, or lines, than theſe they are neceſſarily 
determined to by their original conſtruction; whereas in beaſts 
we ſee new ideas, new notices, and progreſlive perceptions, 
that cannot be accounted for by pure mechaniſm. We may 
cheat and impoſe upon ourſelves by the jargon of imaginary 
traces form'd in the brains of animals; but theſe traces are un- 
intelligible, unleſs we ſuppoſe that they are phyſical or occaſi- 
_ onal cauſes of habits, inclinations and diſpoſitions produced 
in ſome intelligent principle united to theſe corporeal ma- 
chines. 

Theſe ſix reflections ſerve at leaſt to ſuſpend our en 
tion of the Carteſian romance; for tho' they were not perfect 
demonſtrations, but ſimple probabilities z yet they ſuffice to 
render ſuſpected the mere hypotheſis of the French philoſo- 
pher; ſince wherever two contraries are equally poſſible and 
probable, neither of them can be demonſtrated, becauſe de- 
monſtrable truths are thoſe only whoſe contraries are impoF 
ſible. 


The Predeſtinarians, and pious F allt b have adopted this 
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Carteſian whim in order to fortify their doctrine of the 


mefflcacy of ſecond cauſes, and the univerſality of God's 


immediate and ſole action in, and upon all creatures, thereby 
to eſtabliſh their barbarous decrees of election and reprobati- 
on. Theſe bewilder'd divines, and philoſophers reaſon thus: 
If beaſts thought, felt, and had in them a principle of rea- 
© ſon, we would not ſee them puzzled, ſtupid, and untractable, 
* when they are put out of their ordinary method of acting. 
If the ſpider had a fund of knowledge in it, it might make 
© ſomething elſe than its cobweb. If the bee acted with in- 


© relligence, it might form ſomething elſe than its honeycomb. 


If brutes were capable of any reaſoning, they would not be 
ſtinted to one, uniform, invariable rote; we might throw 
© new ideas into their underſtandings; the principle of reaſon 
© would not be fruitleſs and barren in them; it would mani- 
* feſt itſelf by a variety of new effects, and new ideas, and this 
C diverſity of thought would not fail to diverſify their * 
© rations.” | 


To all this, I anfwer, that we ſee every day etafelicn, 


great Geometers, and tranſcendent genii, who excell in one 


art and ſcience, puzzled, ſtupid, and untractable when we talk 
to them of other arts and ſciences. We have known great 
Mathematicians incapable of poetry, great poets incapable of 
Geometry, and wonderful mechanicks appear quite ſtupid 
when we endeavour to explain to them the Geometrical rea- 
ſons of their own arts. We can never throw into their under- 
ſtandings any new ideas different from their own trade. They 
have no aptitude, no genius, no talent but in a certain degree, 


and in one kind only, Inſects, beaſts, and fowl are in the like 
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caſe. Their inſtincts, their underſtandings, their talents are 


They are Ss of all other operations. Then are —— d 
to a ſmall cirelę of ideas, ſenſations and perceptions, beyond 
which they cannot go in their preſent, degraded ſtate. Some 
of them are more tractable and docile than others: but (till 
their intellectual powers are immerſed in matter; and they 
cannot attain, during this ſtate of degradation, to the ſame 


EZ degrees of knowledge and induſtry that men do. Our reaſon 


is more unfolded, and extenſive than theirs; but it does not 
thence follow that they have no reaſon at all. We reaſon 
more, but we are leſs reaſonable than they, becauſe our paſ- 
fions are ſtronger, and our abuſe of reaſon greater. Moreo- 
ver, if we had ſubtiler organs, quicker ſenſations, and more 
extenſive perceptions to difcern the intimate eſſence, faculties, 

and actions of beaſts; perhaps we might perceive in them all 
the traces of a wonderful art, ſurprizing invention, and aſto- 
niſhing variety. We would perhaps find, that the ſame ſpider 

docs not always fpin its cobwebs of the ſame form; that the 

ſame hive does not contain the ſame ſort of honey-comb; and 
that the ſame beaver does not build its houſes in the ſame: 
manner, or with exact ſimularity. 

Lt us argue for a moment as the Carteſians do; we are 
in the ſame caſe with regard to beaſts as an angelical ſpirit 
would be with regard to us, if it knew neither the original 
excellency of man, nor his preſent degradation, nor his fu- 
ture immortality. To be ſure, could this celeſtial inhabitant 
look down upon our globe, ſec our actions, paſſions, and dif- 
orders; and judge of us only by our conduct, it would have 
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reaſon to conclude that we are irrational, and that the animal 
called Man has nothing above the beaſts his fellow- creatures. 
Superficial minds and wanton imaginations will perhaps 
make this doctrine of degraded intelligences matter of jeſt and 
raillery. They will endeavour to render it ridiculous by all the 
pretty, ingenious querks that wit and fancy can invent, as 
they thus often diſparage the ſublimeſt truths; ſuch men will 
ſay with a jeering look, that the ſoul of an oyſter muſt be won- 
derfully degraded; and that the number of lapſed intelligen- 
ces muſt be prodigiouſly great, to anſwer to all that innume- 
rable variety of brutal forms and even inſects that inhabit the 
air, the earth and the ſeas, from the greateſt elephant to the 
ſmalleſt inſects diſcover'd by microſcopes, which may be fo 
ſmall that one grain of ſand may ſerve to lodge two hundred 
and eighty millions of theſe inſects that live only ſome few 
hours or minutes. 

I anſwer in the firſt place, that we do not know ſufficient- 
ly the laws of nature to diſtinguiſh preciſely the boundarys of 
the animal and vegetable kingdoms; far leſs to fix the preciſe 
moment when true life and ſenſation begin in theſe dim 
ſpecks of entity called inviſible inſets. They perhaps never 
come to any degree of true animal and ſenſitive life, and die 
like embryos that cannot be called men. I anſwer in the ſe- 
cond place, that ſacred tradition repreſents to us the number 
of fallen ſpirits as immenſe; ſince it is ſaid in ſcripture, © that 
© the dragon when he fell, drew after him the third part of 
© the heavens.” I advance in the third place, that ſince all gran- 
deur whether of ſpace or time, is relative, not abſolute, we are 
not to meaſure the greatneſs of bodies, or of duration, by our 
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ſenſes and ſenſations. What appears to the naked eye an atom 
would appear a mountain to the organs of other animals, and 
what ſeems to us a minute may ſeem to others an age. I con- 
clude in the fourth place, as a deciſive anſwer to all theſe lit- 
tle cavils, that perhaps the {ame degraded intelligence ani- 
mates ſucceſſively many brutal forms of different kinds; and 
that it paſſes gradually from inſects to reptiles, from reptiles 
to quadrupeds, and thence to birds according to the different 
degrees of its devolopement. All theſe ſuppoſitions are poſ- 
ſible; and ſimple poſſibilities ſerve to anſwer objections, tho 
not to make proofs. 

This tranſmigration of degraded intelligences from one 
brutal form to another has nothing in common with the ſenſe- 
leſs doctrine of the Pagan metempſychoſis, by which the ſouls 
of beaſts paſs into the bodies of men, and the ſouls of men 
into the bodies of beaſts. Revelation does not authorize this 
wild fiction in any ſenſe; nay this inglorious fable is diame- 
trically oppoſite to ſcripture, which diſtinguiſhes three ſorts 
of ſtates after death: a ſtate of bliſs in the divine preſence to 
which holy ſouls are admitted; a ſtate of infernal pains and 
torments for the wicked in a place prepared for the devil and 
his angels. A middle ſtate, where ſouls that go out of this 
life with pious diſpoſitions but not entirely pure, are further 
purify'd, refin'd, and transform' d into the divine reſemblance. 
No mention is made of a fourth ſtate wherein human ſouls 
are impriſoned in brutal forms. I his is a mere fiction ſuper- 
added tothe true doctrine of the Metempſychoſis, which is 
a very antient tradition; as ſhall be demonſtrated in the ſe- 
cond Part, 
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The only ſolid objection that can be made againſt this 


ſyſtem is, that it ſeems diſhonourable to the ſpiritual nature, 


and dignity of an intelligence made after the divine image, to 
ſuppoſe that it can be confined to the body of an inſect or rep- 
tile: but is this more unworthy of its native dignity, than to 
be attach'd to the body of a man that wallows in brutal luſts 

and paſſions; or to be a reprobate ſpirit that preſerves its vi- 
gour and faculties purely to blaſpheme and hate God? Men 


Ate ſurely impoſed upon by fooliſh imagination, and childiſh 


prejudice, when they fancy that theſe horrible crimes are not 
far more inconſiſtent with the natural dignity of ſpirits, than 
the ſtupidity and inſenſibility to which degraded intelligences 
are reduced by their union with brutal forms. To be ſure 
that reprobate, rebellious, impious ſpirits are far more con- 
temptible and odious before God and angels, than birds, beaſts, 
reptiles or inſects. So ſoon as created intelligences detach 
themſelves from their ſupreme original, turn off their ſuperi- 
or faculties from their infinite object, and render themſelves 
incapable of true life, light, and love, it is no matter to what 
ſtate they be condemn'd, to what parcels of matter they be 
attach'd, nor what machines they animate. The more inſen- 
ſible they become, the leſs are they capable of new crimes; 
and therefore the better it is for them; for no doubt it is mo- 
rally better to be an inſe& than a devil. 
Tho' all theſe reaſonings ſeem conſequential and demon- 
ſtrative, yet we ſhould ſuſpect them of ſome latent falſhood, 
if this doctrine concerning the ſouls of beaſts, were not per- 
fectly conformable to the whole oeconomy of providence, | 


| which ought to include all times, all places, and all beings, 
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and leave in all parts of the creation the marks of infinite juſ- 
tice and goodneſs. Now ſince all God's works are and muſt 
be eternal, ſince every atom of matter may contain when un- 
folded new beauties, new wonders and new worlds; ſince 
ſouls, by the divine activity diſplaying itſelf in them, may be 
exalted and ſublimated without end; and ſince by a ſuſpen- 
ſion of the ſame activity, they may be reduced to any degree 
how low ſoever of inſenſibility, inaction, or ſtupidity; all that 
we conclude is, that the doctrine of degraded intelligences is 
perfectly conformable to the plan of eternal wiſdom, and ve- 
ry proper to ſolve many phenomena in nature and providence 
otherwiſe inexplicable. 
ae TO 

Hence the Carteſian doctrine about the mechaniſm of 
beaſts is founded upon mere hypotheſes, combated by expe- 
rience and obſervation, incompatible with the great plan of 
providence, and, as we ſhall ſhew in the ſecond Part, is repug- 
nant to ſcripture and the univerſal ſentiment of all antiquity 
both ſacred and profane. 

gon 

Hence the ts univerſe from the ſmalleſt inſe& to the 
ſublimeſt ſeraphim, from the leaſt atom to the greateſt ſtar, 
becomes worthy of God. Nothing is uſeleſs in the creation, 
nothing is deſpicable, nothing will be for ever loſt in the work 
of an infinitely perfect being: the forms muſt change, but the 
ſubſtances will laſt for ever. | 


END OF THE FIFTH BOOK, 
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BOOK VI. 
OF NATURE IN A RE-ESTABLISHED STATE. 


DEFINITIONS. 


Y PRAYER, I mean the continual return of the thoughts 
and deſires of the ſoul towards God. 

2. By MORTIFICATION, I mean the continual — 
away from all irregular love of the creatures. 


3. * SELF-DENYAL, I mean renouncing all the bile, 
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reſin d, ſpiritual deſires, inclinations and paſſions of ſelf- love. 

4. By the three theological or divine virtues, AIT E, 
HOPE, and CHARITY; I mean theſe habits of ſoul, which 
make us think as God thinks, deſire to ſee him as he i is, and 
* love as he loves, | 

/5. By internal TRANQUILLITY, I mean that noble li- 
berty of ſoul, by which it is deliver'd from all the uſeleſs acti- 
vities of the underſtanding, and all the irregular deſires of the 
will which might diſturb the true exerciſe of its intellectual 
powers. 

6. By divine RACEs I mean all thoſe outward ind in- 
ward, mediate and immediate, acceſſory and eſſential helps, 
means, and ſuccours by which God endeavours to cure, pu- 
rify and reſtore lapſed beings. 

7. By the immediate, internal, and neceſſary means of 
ſalvation, I underſtand all theſe operations by which God 
acts directly upon the ſoul to enlighten, and enliven, cure, pu- 
rify and reſtore lapſed beings. 

8. By remote, external, and acceſſory means, I under- 
ſtand all theſe ſuccours which a& upon the ſoul by the cor- 
poreal organs, and in general all theſe exterior helps that are 
uſeful, tho' not abſolutely ne ceſſary. 


HBSX TOM £5 


1. God's attributes cannot contradi& each other; his mer- 
ey cannot derogate from his holineſs; nor his goodneſs con- 
nive at the breach of eternal order; nor his clemeney autho- 
rize the revolt of finite intelligences. 


2. If God pardoned criminals without ſhewing his eflen- 
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tial love of juſtice, and the infinite oppoſition of his nature 
to the breach of eternal order, his mercy would derogate 
from his holineſs, his goodneſs connive at the breach of his 
eternal lay, and his clemency would authorize the revolt of 
finite intelligences. 

3. The only two means of re-uniting the ſoul to an object 
are continually turning our thoughts and deſires to it; and 
conſtantly turning away our thoughts and deſires from every 
thing that hinders the love of it. 

4. The order, happineſs, and ſafety of human ſociety con- 
ſiſts in the practice of perfect veracity, uncorrupted juſtice, 
and univerſal beneficence. 

5. Some men are born in ſuch circumſtances as muſt de- 
tain tn, in a perfect ignorance of ſcriptures, churches, and 
ſacraments. 


6. God's primitive, poſitive, ultimate, and abſolute defigns 
cannot be eternally fruſtrated. 


S$ GC a 0L-I U 


Having already examined the properties and perfections 
of nature in an exalted ſtate, as alſo the qualities and defects 
ol nature in a degraded ſtate, we ſhall now conſider nature in 
a re-eſtabliſh'd ſtate, and the means of re-uniting lapſed be- 
ings to their great original. Theſe means are of two kinds, 
the one are neceſlary to juſtify the conduct of God, and the 
others are neceſſary to render the creatures juſt and good. 
The former regard the plan of redemption, and the later the 
means of purification: and we ſhall next prove the neceſſity 
of an univerſal reſtoration of all lapſcd intelligences to their 
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original, primitive ſtate of purity, perfection and happineſs. 
We beg our readers to go on and not be ſtartled at the free- 
dom or boldneſs of our reaſonings, till we ſhew in the ſecond 
Part that they are perfectly conformable to ſcripture and the 
univerſal tradition of all antiquity both ſacred and profane. 


& 


SHaAPO SIT ION; 


God cannot pardon and reſtore lapſed beings 
without ſhewing his eſſential love of juſtice, and 
thereby the infinite oppoſition of his nature to the 
violation of eternal order. 
DEMONSTRATION. 

God's attributes cannot contradi& each other, his mercy 
cannot derogate from his holineſs, nor his goodneſs connive 
at the breach of eternal order, nor his clemency authorize 
the revolt of finite intelligences (a); if God pardon'd crimi- 
nals without ſhewing his eſſential love of juſtice, and thereby 
the infinite oppoſition of his nature, to the violation of eter- 
nal order, his mercy would derogate from his holineſs, his 
goodneſs would connive at the breach of his eternal law, and 
his clemency would authorize the revolt of finite intelligen- 
ces(b): therefore God cannot pardon, and reſtore lapſed be- 
ings without ſhewing his eſſential love of juſtice, and there- 
by the infinite oppoſition of his nature to the violation of e- 
ternal order. | 


(a) Ax. 1. ofthis book. (b) Ax. 2. of this book. 
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Thus we have a noble, exalted idea of the whole oecono- 
my of providence in the tremendous myſtery of redempti- 
on. All intelligent natures are ſpectators of what paſſes in 
the ſphere of lapſed ſpirits. God cannot ſhew to all the ce- 
leſtial quires his infinite averſion to diſorder, by the eternal 
puniſhment of his rebellious creatures; this, as we ſhall ſhew, 
is incompatible with his clemency. He muſt therefore have 
found out ſome other way to reconcile his infinite love of juſ- 
tice, with his paternal love of the creatures, and his eternal 
abhorrence of ſin, with his boundleſs compaſſion for the ſin- 
ner. Now it is impoſſible for men or angels to conceive any 
other way of God's manifeſting for ever his infinite oppoſiti- 
on to the breach of eternal order but by the incarnation of 
the LoGos, hypoſtatically united to the ſacred humanity. 
The pure Divinity is impaſſible, and unſuſceptible of anger, 
wrath, vengeance, grief and horror; and ſo could not mani- 
feſt his infinite oppoſition to the breach of eternal order any 
otherways than by the impreſſion this diſorder and revolt of 
lapſed beings made upon the ſacred humanity that lived in his 
boſom, that knew him as he is, and that was admitted into 
the central depths of the divine eſſence. The Son of God 
quitted the boſom of the Father; the living image of the moſt 
High took upon him the form of a ſlave; the eternal Word 
became a ſpeechleſs babe, a man of ſorrows, overpower d 
with griefs, and bruiſed for our iniquities: the ſplendor of 
the uncreated light ſuffered as to his humanity, a terrible e- 
clipſe that frightned the cherubims, the ſeraphims, the angels, 

14S : 
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archangels, thrones, dominations, and all the celeſtial powers. 
They had ſeen his ſacred humanity from the beginning of 
their exiſtence under a viſible form, and the Firſt- born of all 
creatures ſitting at the right-hand of the Father, clothed with 
his majeſty, and fill'd with all the fullneſs of the Godhead: 
but now they ſee him diveſt himſelf of his glory, and as ſa- 
cred writ expreſſes it, empty himſelf of his fullneſs.” "They 
ſaw his human nature ſupported by his divine, ſuffer becauſe 
of the fin of lapſed beings, infinite agonies and pains, as a ten- 
der father ſuffers to ſee the vices and corruption of his profli- 
gate children. All the privations, ſufferings and humiliati- 
ons of the Meſſiah that were viſible to mortal eye were no- 
thing in comparifon of his inward deſolations. The tor- 
* ments of hell ſurrounded him; the terrors of the almighty 
« fill'd his foul. He drank the bitter cup tothe dregs. He felt 
and taſted all the phyſical agonies that lapſed angels and men 
ſhould have ſuffered during a whole eternity, without their 
immoral diſpoſitions, revolt, and deſpair. When ſuperficial 
preachers of all communions talk of his external ſufferings, 
without mentioning his internal dereliction and deſolation, 
they diminiſh the grandeur of the myſtery, and expoſe it to 
the contempt of incredulous minds. 

By this unexpreſſible anguiſh of the Meſſiah, all the in- 
habitants of heaven conceiv'd the exceſſive deformity of ſin, 
and God's infinite abhorrence of it; ſince it occaſioned ſuch 
immenſe grief, anguiſh and ſorrow to a ſoul intimately uni- 
ted to the divine nature, that knew all God's perfections, 
ſentiments, and thoughts. The expiring Meſſiah cry'd thus 
aloud from the croſs to all intelligent natures, that were, that 


* 
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are, and that ever will be; JUDGE or THF HEINOUSNESS 
oF SIN BY THE PAINS I ENDURE. Without this facri- 
fice celeſtial ſpirits could never have known the horrible de- 
formity of vice; nor have been for ever immutably confirm'd 
in the love of order; it is thus that the fuffering Meſſiah re- 
concil'd juſtice with mercy, and God's love of eternal order, 
with his paternal love of lapſed beings. In this ſenſe he ſub- 
ſtituted himſelf as a victim to take away the ſins of the world; 
not to appeaſe vindictive juſtice, but to ſhew God's infinite 
love of juſtice, and abhorrence of injuſtice. 

This aſtoniſhing fcene remains ſtill deeply imprinted up- 
on the minds of celeſtial ſpirits, and will to all eternity be an 
everlaſting proof of the wiſdom and ſanctity, juſtice and good- 
neſs of God. All the hoſts of heaven were preſent at this my- 
ſtery, and adored its depths and ſublimity. Mortals faw on- 
ly the outward appearance, and it made little or no impreſſi- 
on upon them. The Jews who expected a triumphant Meſ- 
ſiah, did not underſtand this firſt coming. The falſe ſages of 
all nations, who ſee only the ſurface of truth, diſcover'd no- 
thing great in this wonderful appearance. The juſt them- 
' ſelves during this life cannot comprehend all the beauty, ex- 
tent, and neceſſity of this great ſacrifice. All that we have 
faid, or can fay of it, falls infinitely ſhort of what we ſhall 
know one day, when we ſhall ſee God as he is, and the Son 
ſitting on the right-hand of the Father. When we look up- 
on this myſtery with Pagan and Judaical eyes, when we con- 
ſider only what paſs'd at Jeruſalem before a blind and furi- 
ous mob; when we ſee the feeble impreſſion this firſt coming 
has as yet made upon human minds, the few that ever heard 
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of this myſtery, and the fewer that profit by it, it is no won- 


der that we fee nothing in it tremendous, auguſt, and wor- 


thy of God: but when we draw the veil, pierce into eternity, 
and bchold the impreſſion it made upon the whole univerſe of 
fpirits, and the effects it will produce for ever upon all created 
intelligences, then it is that we begin to ſee the infinite extent, 
height and depth of this myſtery. | 
This ſublime doctrine of a fuffering Meſſiah to become 
one day an expiatory facrifice, a purifying holocauſt, and a 
propitiatory victim for the fins of the world, was reveal'd to 
Adam immediately after the fall, and to Noah after the de- 
luge. In order to perpetuate the memory of this great truth, 
facred writ informs us, that annual, monthly, weekly, and 
daily ſacrifices were inſtituted. In effect nothing was more 
proper to keep in mind this revelation, that a Saviour, the firſt- 
born of all creatures, ſhould die for the fins of men, and by 
his ſufferings expiate their guilt, than ſach conſtant, typical 
obſervances, wherein men kill'd a kid, a lamb, a dove, an un- 


ſpotted male and firſt-born of ſome animal, as an emblem of 


the ſuffering Meſſiah. This ſymbolical worſhip to be repea- 


ted every year upon a ſolemn day, once every moon upon the 
firſt day, once every week upon the ſeventh day; and twice 
every day morning and evening, was a living memorial, and 
an emblematical record of this ſupernatural, divine myſtery. 
This alſo feems to be the ſource of that univerſal practice 
common to all nations of offering up victims to the author of 
nature. They were originally repreſentative and ſymbolical 


of the great ſacrifice of the Meſſiah, This truth was tranſ- 
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mitted to all nations, as we ſhall ſee in the ſecond Part, by an 
ancient, primitive tradition, which the Pagans at length ob- 
ſcured, disfigured and corrupted by idolatrous practices, ſu- 
perſtitious ceremonies, and inhuman ſacriſices. Nothing but 
the remains of ſuch an ancient tradition could ſuggeſt to the 
human mind the idea of immolating beaſts in homage to the 
divine nature. What connection can there be betwixt the 
natural notions we have of the ſelf-ſufficient Being, Creator 
of the univerſe, and the cruelty ſhewn to poor animals, yea 
to our fellow-creatures? Human nature has been much the 
fame in all ages. Thinking men have always had the fame 
ideas of the firſt eternal cauſe. They were never ſo ſtupid as 
to imagine, that he could pardon the vices of men, and vouch- 
ſafe his protection and favours, becauſe of the inhumanity 
they ſhew to beaſts, and even to each other by ſacrificing them. 
Superficial philoſophers may favour impiety as much as they 
pleaſe, by diſparaging human nature, and attributing to the 
firſt ages of the world, a brutiſh, childiſh ſtupidity: but thoſe 
who know antiquity and the-wiſdom of the antients, will ne- 
ver be impoſed upon by ſuch low, pitiful notions. The gene- 
ral idea then which all mankind had of the neceſſity of facri- 
ficing living victims to the Almighty, came originally from an 
univerſal tradition handed down ſueceſſively from generation 
to generation ſince the fall, tho' differently disſigur d, that 
ſin was to be expiated by the Meſſiah, by a divine man, 
by a Son of Jupiter or the moſt high God; yea by a God 
himſelf who was to appear upon earth, under a human form. 
By degrees this primitive tradition was loſt, and men re- 


ain d only the general idea of ſacrificing. Tho the memory 
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of what was at firſt intended by immolating a perfect male 
was forgot, yet care was taken that nothing but what was 
perfect ſhould be ſacriſiced. Tho' what was originally repre- 
ſented, by the firſt-born's being to diſcharge the prieſtly office, 
was dropt into oblivion; yet in all nations, men for many ages, 
look d upon the right of prieſthood to be in the firſt-born. 
Tho' men forgot by degrees that the blood ſhed upon the al- 
tar was only typical, and had no real virtue in it; yet they ſtill 
continued with the greateſt zeal to make uſe of facrifice, to 
believe it the means of atoning for ſin, of averting puniſhment, 
of procuring favours from the Deity, of making their pray- 
ers and praiſes acceptable, and that it was the higheſt mark of 
divine homage. Now as there is and can be no natural con- 
nection betwixt the ideas we have of God, and the immola- 
tion of beaſts, we muſt ſearch in ſupernatural traditions for 
the relation betwixt the ſign and the thing ſignify'd. And 
therefore the antiquity and univerſality of facrifice in all nati- 
ons, ages, and religions, notwithſtanding the corruptions in- 
troduced into it, is a proof of the ſupernatural, univerſal, ear- 
ly tradition concerning a ſuffering Meſſiah. - | 
The Logos incarnate was not only an expiatory ſacrifice 
for fin, but at the ſame time a model of virtue to all intelli- 
gences during this mortal life, and during all eternity. He 
ſhewed by his humiliation, abſtinence, and abjection, the con- 
tempt we ought to have of all human grandeur, riches, and 

pleaſures; by his agonies, ſufferings, and death, the neceſſity 
of expiatory pains to purify all lapſed beings; by his diſappro- 
priation and ſelf-annihilation before God, the homage finite 
minds owe to the infinite, even in heaven itſelf, and during a 
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whole eternity. It is only by imitating this divine Meſſiah, in 
his life, ſufferings and death that the foul can be truly puri- 
fied and re-eſtabliſhed, as ſhall be unfolded in the following 
propoſitions: but before we proceed, let us draw from what 
has been ſaid two important corollaries. - 
3 Call £4. | 
Hence we ſee the deplorable ignorance of thoſe who re- 
preſent the expiatory ſacrifice of the Meſſiah, as deſtin d to 
appeaſe vindictive juſtice, to appeaſe an incenſed Deity, and a- 
vert divine vengeance: attributes that cannot belong to God, 
but in a metaphorical ſenſe, as hands, eyes, and feet. The 
ſcripture ſays on the contrary that * God fo loved the world 
© that he ſent his only begotten Son to redeem it. All there- 
fore was the effect of goodneſs and ſanctity, of juſtice and 
mercy, which can never be ſeparated. It is by ſuch frivolous, 
and blaſphemous notions, that the ſchoolmen have expoſed 
this ſublime myſtery to the raillery and contempt of deiſtical, 
| Socinian and incredulous minds; who are afraid to attribute 
to the divine nature, human yea inhuman paſſions. 
| COR. II. | 
Hence it will be found upon a ſtrict enquiry that all the 
ſufferings, incarnations, labours, exiles, and combats of Chin- 
gin among the Chineſe; of Brama among the Indians; of My- 
thras among the Perſians; of Oſiris among the Egyptians, of 
Adonis among the Tyrians; of Apollo, Hercules, and Mer- 
cury among the Greeks and Romans, and of all the othet i- 
maginary divine Heroes in the different mythologies and pri- 
mitive religions of Aſia, Africa, Europe and America were 


only different diſguiſes of the antient tradition from Noah 
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concerning a ſuffering Meſſiah, as ſhall be fully demonſtra- 
ted and unfolded 1 in the ſecond Part. | 


PROPOSITION III. 


he three immediate, eſſential and neceſſary 
means of re-uniting lapſed beings to their almigh- 
ty original, are prayer, mortification, and ſelf-de- 
nyal. 
| DEMONSTRATION. 

The only two means of re- uniting our ſouls to an object 
are the turning our thoughts and deſires continually to it, and 
turning away our thoughts and deſires from all that hinders 
the love of it (a); the continual return of the thoughts and 
deſires towards God is prayer (b); the continual turning a- 
way from all irregular love of the creatures is mortification 
(c); the continual renouncing of all the ſubtile, refined, ſpi- 
ritual inclinations and paſſions of ſelf-love is ſelf-denyal (d): 
therefore the three immediate, eflential and neceſſary mcans 


of reuniting the ſoul to God are prayer, mortification and 
ſelf-denyal. 


Sc HOL IU M. 


Religion according to an etymology of the word given by 
ſome of the ancients is reunion, a tying again of the mind to 
God, from whence it was detach'd. Wherefore the eſſential 
precepts of religion, muſt be the neceſſary means of reunion, 


(a) Ax. 3. of this book. (b) By def. 1. of the ſame. (e) By def. 2. of the 
ſame, (d) By def. 3. of the ſame. 3 
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which as we have ſhewn can be no other but prayer or con- 
templation, mortification or the ſacrifice of the paſſions; and 
ſelf- denyal, or the extirpation of all falſe ſelf-love. 

True ſpiritual prayer does not conſiſt in the multiplicity of 
words, nor in fine ſpeculations, nor in enthuſiaſtic raptures, 
nor in ſoft, tender, and delicious ſenſations: but in a conſtant 
tendency of the ſoul to its firſt principle. It is thus that it re- 
calls its wandering thoughts and affections, that it reunites its 
different powers, that it retires into its ſpiritual nature, to a- 
dore in ſilence him that ſurpaſſes all expreſſion and all concep- 
tion. It is thus that ĩt expoſes its degraded, weakned, and ſick 
faculties to his luminous and purifying influences, which ele- 
vate, fortify, and cure them. This is that adoration in ſpirit 
and in truth of which the goſpel ſpeaks. 

- True mortification does not conſiſt in ſingular auſterities, 
nor in voluntary pennances, nor in corporeal macerations. 
Our great Model practiſed none of theſe extraordinary ſeve- 
ities. He led a common life as to external appearance, while 
all was divine within, True mortification is a continual death 
to all that is viſible, a perpetual retreat of all the powers of 
the ſoul from external objects, an univerſal ſacrifice of all plea- 
ſure, whether of ſenſe or imagination, ideal or corporeal, that 
is contrary to the love of order. 

True ſelf- denyal is a conſtant, univerſal, generous abne- 
gation, ſuppreſſion and facrifice of all the ſubtile, refined mo- 
tions, complacencies and pleaſures of falſe-ſelf-love, whether 
they regard natural and intellectual qualities, talents, and per- 
fections, or divine ſupernatural gifts, graces, and communi- 
cations, It is that perfect poverty of ſpirit, profound humi- 
E e e 
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iy, and ſelf- diſappropriation wherein ſeraphims fail'd, and 
ſo became devils. 


COR. 1. 

Hence prayer, mortification, and ſelf-denyal muſt neceſ 
ſarily produce in the foul a deſire to think as God thinks, to 
ſee himas he is, and to love him as he loves himſelf: for it is 
' impoſſible that a mind which converts continually its lapſed 
powers and faculties to the divine influences, illuminations 
and motions ſhould not receive that ſupernatural life, light, 
and love which make it believe whatever God reveals, breathe 
after the beatific viſion, and love as God loves; ſince the in- 
finite ſource of life, light and love, is always ready to com- 
municate himſelf to ſouls that do not reſiſt his divine action. 

2 8 R. 11. 

Hence prayer, mortification, and felf-denyal deliver us 
from all the uſeleſs activities of the underſtanding, and all the 
irregular motions of the will, which diſturb the true exerciſe 
of our intellectual powers. A ſoul whoſe thoughts and de- 
fires tend continually towards its infinite object, and turn a- 
away continually from all terreſtrial, corruptible objects, 
muſt be diſengaged from every thing ſuperfluous and im- 
pure below the dignity of its nature, and contrary to eternal 
order. | 

COR. 111. 

Hence the continual exerciſe of prayer, mortification and 
ſelf-denyal,in order to know and love God, produce neceſſari- 
ly in the ſoul a deſire to reſemble him, and a hatred of all the 
vices that render us unlike him. Now ſince God is eſſential 

truth, goodneſs, and juſtice; prayer, mortification, and ſelf- 
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denyal muſt produce in us the practice of amen. 
corrupted juſtice, and univerſal beneficence. 


PROPOSITION Un. 


The continual practice of prayer, mortificati- 
on, and ſelf-denyal produce neceſſarily in the foul 
the three divine virtues, Faith, Hope, and Charity. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

True ſpiritual prayer, mortification, and ſelf-denyal pro- 
duce neceſſarily in the ſoul a deſire to think as God thinks, to 
ſee him as he is, and to love him as he loves himſelf (a); but 
to think as God thinks, to deſire to ſee him as he is, and to 
love him as he loves himſelf are Faith, Hope, and Charity, the 
three divine virtues (b): therefore the propoſition is mani- 
teſt, | 


SEM OL TEM 

True, ſupernatural, living faith is not a ſpeculative convic- 
tion of any ſyſtem of truths how ſublime ſoever ; all theſe the 
_ devils believe and know better than any mortal: but it is as 
the apoſtle defines it © the evidence of things not ſeen.” It is 
a divine light in the ſoul that opens its intellectual view not to 
ſee viſions, revelations, and fanatical chimeras; but to diſco- 
ver the laws of eternal order; the all of God, the nothingneſs 
of the creature, and the immutable relations betwixt both. It 
is a vital, quick, ſpiritual ſenſation by which the ſoul ſees 
God in all, and all in God, not in the Malebranchian ſenſe, 


(a) Cor. 1. of Prop. LIT. (b) Def. 4. of this book, 
Lee2 
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but by teceiving all from him as our ſource, and in referring all 
to him as our end. In fine it is a conſtant ſubmiſſion, evacu- 
ation, and facrifice of all our finite, imperfect, feeble activities 
and thoughts to the dictates and orders of his eternal will, 
whether manifeſted by inſpired revelation, enlightned reaſon, 
or the difpenfations of his providence, and a full perſuaſion 
that they are conformable to infinite wiſdom, goodnels, and 
juſtice, however contradictory they may appear to our Boun- 
ded reaſon, and to our natural ſelf- love. 

True ſupernatural hope, or deſire of the beatific viſion, is 
not an effect of that natural, neceſſary and invincible inſtin& 
all beings have toward happineſs, but an immediate offspring 
of the divine operation in us, by which we die to every thing 
viſible, draw aſide the vail of mortality, look beyond all cre- 
ated objects, and fee in the future ſtate the high deſtiny of 
Man, and the glory prepared for him. It is a deſire to be diſ. 
ſolved and to be with Chriſt, not to ſhun. expiatory pains, ſa- 
lutary croſſes, and purifying afflictions, not to enjoy intellec- 
tual pleaſures, ſpiritual tranſports, and endleſs delights, but to 
be conſummated in the divine unity, to ſee God as he is, that 
we may love him as he deſerves; and to be re- united to our 
firſt principle as a ſtate that will cure all our imperfections, that 
will deſtroy all our vicious habits, that will reſtore the foul to 
its primitive health and purity, and that will confirm it for e- 
ver in the permanent, immutable love of order. The motive, 
the end, and the object of chaſte, ſupernatural hope, is not ſo 
much the pleaſure as the purity of a celeſtial ſtate. 

Supernatural charity is not a tendency to God purely 5 
only as beatifying, as relative good, as the ſource of infinite 
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.pleaſure. All theſe acts are natural and neceſſary effects of 


the invincible love we have for happineſs. True ſupernatu- 
ral love is an effect of that immediate operation of God in the 
ſoul, by which he ſublimates, reſines and exalts it above its 
own natural powers, makes it go out of itſelf, and loſe itfelf 
in him, that ſo it may love him as he loves himſelf, and all 
things in him and for him; the infinitely little for the infinitely 
great; the images for the original, and the ſcattered rays for 
the immenſe ocean of light. I hus living faith is the moſt per- 
fect prayer; chaſte hope the moſt perfect mortiſication, and 
pure love the moſt perfect ſelf-denyal. All theſe divine vir- 
tues produce mutually each other, all are equally the effects 
of the divine operation, enlightning, purifying and regenera- 
ting the ſoul. 

At firſt divine grace acts upon us differently by motives of 
ſelf-intereſt, and attracts by celeſtial delectation or inward re- 
morſes. It diſcovers to us by turns the beauty of virtue, or 
the deformity of vice, the puniſhments that attend crimes, and 
the pure delights that are to be enjoyed in a future immorta- 
lity. Fear and hope act in us alternately. Sometimes the ſoul 
is filled with a ſacred horror for its preſent ſtate, a bitter an- 
guiſh for its infidelities, and a true deſire of ſatisfying divine 
juſtice. At other times truth ſhews itſelf to the mind, with 
all its charms, draws us with ſoft ſmiles and endearing careſſes, 
enchants us with noble ideas, luminous principles, and celeſ- 
tial ſenſations. Then we attach ourſelves to the love of vir- 
tue by the ſweetneſs that accompanys it, from a view of the 
recompenſe that attends it; and by the natural, invincible love 
of happineſs. Grace makes uſe of our natural diſpoſitions 
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and faculties, to convert the ſoul to irs true ſupernatural ob- 
JeR as beatifying. It is thus that we renounce all the deluſi- 
ons of ſenſe, gather in our ſcattered powers that were diſ- 
perſed upon things without us, and retire into our ſpiritual na- 
tures, there to ſtudy our own heart and be acquainted with 
ourſelves. I his is true converſion, and the beginning of wiſ- 
dom. 

After this, grace proceeds to another operation leſs delec- 
table, but more purifying. It is then that we diſcover by de- 
grees all the labyrinths and windings of the heart, all the re- 
fined paſſions of ſelf-love, its uſurpations upon the rights of 
the Deity, its idolatrous complacency in its own virtues, and 
the ſecret pride by which it referred them all to itſelf. To 
humble and cure it of this ſpiritual ſelf-attribution by which 
the devils fell, croſſes from within and from without beſiege 
it, temptations of all kinds moleſt it; imagination ſeems un- 
hinged; the paſſions which it thought extinguiſh'd, return 
upon it with more violence than ever; all the ſources of ſpi- 
ritual conſolation are dried up. It can rejoice no more in its 
ſublime ideas, noble ſentiments and ſhining virtues. Like 
gold purify'd in the fire, the central operation of divine juſ- 
tice and love, throws up from the bottom of the ſoul to the 
ſurface all its natural impurity, droſs, and corruption: all its 
faculties ſeem darkned, weakned and depraved: it feels for a 
long time its natural impotence, immenſe void, and abſolute 
nothingneſs, and the horrible ſolitude of a ſoul exiled from 
the divine preſence, that can neither take pleaſure in the crea- 
tures, nor in itſelf, 


In fine if the ſoul continues faithful in a total abnegation 
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of all ontward, and inward pleaſure; of all ſpiritual and ter- 
reſtrial concupiſcence, of all corporeal and ſelfiſh delectation, 
it dies to its natural life, it is evacuated of ſelf, elevated above 
ſelf, diſengaged from ſelf, becomes truly regenerated, and 
breathes a new life hid with Chriſt in God, who inveſts it, 
_ dwells in it, and becomes its life, light, and love. It is 
then that it enters into the HoLY oF HOLIES, that it be- 
comes a living temple of the moſt High, partakes of the roy- 
al prieſthood and offers up a perpetual holocauſt of praiſe, 
love, and adoration, while it practiſes externally all the vir- 
tues and duties of its ſtation. The firſt of theſe three opera- 
tions detaches us from terreſtrial objects: the ſecond diſen- 
gages us from falſe ſelf-love: the third transforms us into the 
divine image. 

During theſe three illuminating, purifying, and regenera- 
ting operations, the ſoul does nothing that is truly meritori- 
ous, but conſents and acquieſces in, co-operates, and concurs 
with the divine action; which produces all that is truly lu- 
minous, ſanctifying and beatifying in us. Its only virtue du- 
ring all theſe ſtates is docility to the divine inſpirations, a 
humble reception of what comes from above, and a total paſ- 
ſirity, that God may act in it and by it. It can boaſt of no- 
thing, yea not ſo much as of its co-operation; no more than 
a poor man,who receives daily alms from the free, liberal and 
- generous beneficence of a prince,can boaſt of being the author 
of his fortune, becauſe he ſtretched out his hands to receive 
what was freely and gratuitouſly offered to him. This co- 
operation, conſent and acquieſcence muſt be prepared by God 
himſelf. Free will, as we have ſhewn, conſiſts in a power to 
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ſuſpend our choice and tendency towards objects, till we have 
examined their true value. Since the fall, men cannot always 
thus ſuſpend their choice to examine, to compare and to 
judge of the true merit of objects. Senſible pleaſures fill the 
capacity of the ſoul; their impreſſion is very oft fo lively, fo 
violent, ſo impetuous that they blind, captivate and hurry us 
headlong. Wherefore the ſcripture repreſents man ſince the 
fall as blind, dead and enſlaved by ſin. We want a continual 
grace to ſuſpend the force of concupiſcence, to untie our na- 
tural bonds, to re- enliven our dead powers. This preventing 
grace is a true phyſical premotion, antecedent to all the acti- 
vities, and merit of the creature, which gives us a perfect, im- 
mediate, real power of conſenting to the divine operation. 
But it never produces by omnipotent wills our moral deter- 
minations, nor our actual co-operations, becauſe he that made 
us without our aid will not and cinnot fave us but with our 
concurrence. This preventing grace is refuſed to none of the 
lapſed ſons of Adam; it is a light © that enlightens every man 
© that comes into the world.“ It is as univerſal as ſun-ſhine.It 
knocks at the doors of the heart, it preſſes, ſollicites, and ex- 
cites us continually to return to our original. If the ſoul co- 
operates faithfully with theſe preventing motions, God en- 
lightens us a-new, purifies us by degrees, regenerates us at 
laſt, and in theſe three operations conſiſt all the degrees, the 
beginning, the progreſs and the conſummation of the ſpiritu- 
allite. 
c OR, I. 

Hence it was, that the ſages of the philoſophers of al 

times, countries, and religions, by virtue of an ancient tradi- 
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tion, repreſented theſe three operations, by thoſe of waTER, 
AIR, and FIRE. The firſt purification like that of water 
cleanſes us from all the ſpots and ſtains contracted by our 
commerce with terreſtrial objects. Ihe ſecond like an impe- 
tuous wind, detaches and ſeparates us from falſe ſelf-love, 
that adheres more intimately to our natures. The third like 
a devouring flame diſſolves, deſtroys, and conſumes in us all 
that is diſſimilar to the divine nature. We ſhall ſhew in the 
ſecond Part, that all the myſteries, rites, and ceremonies of 
the Pagan initiations were originally ſymbols of theſe three 
purifications tranſmitted from the beginning of the world, 
to all ſucceſlive generations. * 

| S. 18. 

Hence we conceive that the life of man is of three kinds 
ſince hisdegradation;BRUTAL, HUMAN,and DIVINE. The 
brutal life is when we devote ourſelves to material objects, a- 
bandon ourſelves to the mechanical inſtin&s of pleaſure, im- 
merſe ourſelves in ſenſe, and lay aſleep all our ſuperior and in- 
tellectual powers. This is the life of the moſt part of man- 
kind. The human, rational life is when by the pure efforts 
of natural reaſon, and the mere effects of ſelf-love we facri- 
ice all the groſſer paſſions to more refined ones, fulfill all the 
ſocial duties from a principle of ſelf-love, as conducive to our 
intereſts, and glory, without referring them to God, or prac- 
tiſing them from a deſire of reſembling him. Tho' all thoſe 
ſeemingly heroic virtues be empoiſoned by felf-complacency, 
and very oft transformed into ſelf-idolatry ; yet this is that ra- 
tional, philoſophical life which very few men attain to. The 
divine life is that by which the ſoul yielding to the attraction 

e 
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of the Father, enlightned by the eternal Word, and anima- 
ted by the Holy Ghoſt, dies to the creatures, and to ſelf, and 
follows the laws of eternal order, by the pure love of perfec- 
tion, and a deſire of the divine reſemblance. This is that ne- 
life to which fewer yet, yea almoſt none at all arrive during 
this mortal ſtate. The Pagan philoſophers had the ſame ideas 
as we ſhall ſee in the ſecond Part, when they faid that we 
muſt firſt ceaſe to be Beaſts, then become Men, and at laſt 

Gods, by a participation of all the deiform virtues. 

COR. III. 

Hence we have a new proof of the doctrine of PR E-Exis- 
TENCE. It is impoſſible that ſouls who have lived for the moſt 
part in a ſtate of innocence and purity, at leaſt as much as hu- 
man frailty permits, could paſs through and be condemned to 
ſuch inward martyrdoms, and outward ſufferings, unleſs they 
had ſinned in a ſtate antecedent to their natural birth. It is 
far more impoſſible, that ſouls created pure and immediately 
infuſed into mortal bodies could want ſuch crucifying purifi- 
cations, and cruel tribulations to prepare them for a celeſtial 
ſtate. There is and can be no ſolution of this ſtrange, fo- 
reign,and uneouth phenomenon of providence but by ſuppo- 
ſing a pre- exiſtent ſtate wherein ſouls ſinned voluntarily, and 
thereby contracted a radical corruption that cannot be cured 
and removed but by ſuch direfulpains and expiatory ſufferings. 

COR. IV. 

Hence we have a full proof of the doftrine of Purification 
in a middle ſtate after death; of which as we ſhall ſee hereaf- 
ter, the Pagans themſelves had ſome idea tranſmitted by tra- 
dition from Noah. When we conſider the infinite ſanctity ot 
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the divine nature, that can receive nothing into union with 
it, but what is perfectly pure: the great agonies, pains and 
martyrdom by which we muſt come to this perfect purity; 
and the boundleſs goodneſs of the Father of ſpirits, that can- 
not reject any ſoul that has the leaſt tendency to him; from 
theſe three principles follows a fourth, that many ſouls die in 
diſpoſitions of grace, and deſire to be reunited to God, that 
are incapable of this union becauſe not perfectly purified, and 
therefore they muſt undergo the remains of this purificati- 
on in a middle ſtate, e're they can be admitted to the beatific 
viſion. The reaſon why men reſiſt the force of this demon- 
ſtration is becauſe they have no juſt ideas of the divine puri- 
ty, nor of the profound corruption of human nature. It is 
not enough to believe the myſteries of our Saviour ſpecula- 
tively. We muſt all paſs through the ſtates he underwent, 
© be made conformable to him in his death, partake of his 
$ ſufferings, and know the power of his reſurrection. This 
operation is long and painful, and how few are there, that 
look upon it as the only thing neceſſary. 


PROPOSITION UV. 


The continual practice of prayer, mortification, 

and ſelf-denyal produce neceſſarily in the foul a 

perfect tranquillity, and all the virtues that recon- 

cile man with himſelf, 
DEMONSTRATION. 
Internal tranquillity is the noble liberty of a ſoul deliver'd 
from all the uſcleſs activities of the underſtanding, and all the 
Fff2 
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irregular defires of the will which diſturb the true exerciſe of 
_ its intellectual powers (a); the continual practice of prayer, 
mortification, and ſelf-denyal deliver us from all the uſeleſs 
activities of the underſtanding, and all the irregular deſires of 
the will that diſturb the true exerciſe of its intellectual powers 
(b): therefore the propoſition is manifeſt. 


0 LI N. 


Man by the fall is become an enemy to himſelf: that crea- 
ture which loves itſelf with paſſion ſhuns itſelf with care, and 
cannot ſupport the lingering torment of its own ſociety. De- 
priv d of its true and ſovereign object, it feels nothing within 
itſelf, but an immenſe void, and an inexhauſtible fund of miſc- 
ry. The mindis continually agitated like a tempeſtuous oce- 
an with trifling ideas, wandring imaginations, and incongru- 
ous phantoms. The heart is torn to pieces by falſe fears, falſe 
hopes, and yet falſer loves. All the efforts man makes abroad 
to amuſe and pleaſe himſelf, are to hinder him from feeling 
this mighty void within. So ſoon as he turns himſelf to his 
infinite object, he begins to reconcile himſelf with himſelf. 
Cured of wild ambition, impure luſt, eruel hatred, dire ven- 
geance, impetuous wrath, black envy, tormenting jealouſy; 
freed from all the iraſcible and concupiſcible paſſions, he 
feels inward peace, ſerenity, and joy. By degrees the noiſe 
of ſenſe and imagination ceaſe, as does the tumult of falſe rea- 
ſoning, the enchantments of paſſion, the itch of curioſity, and 
all the inquietudes of ſelf-love. The foul enters by little and 
little into the ſpiritual reſt and ſabbath of the Lord; where in 


(a) Def. 5. of this book. (b) Cor. 2. of Prop. LI. 
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imitation af its ſupreme original, external activity does not 
hinder repoſe within. What can diſturb the peace of a ſoul, 
that quietly receives from the hands of God every thing that 
happens; that adores the inſinite power, wiſdom, and good- 
neſs which orders or permits all human events; that looks 
upon life as a dream, the earth as an exile, heaven as its coun- 
try, and the infinite being as its only object; that lives con- 
tinually in the divine preſence, while it breathes, deſires, and 
loves nothing but the accompliſhment of the divine will in all 
things? Proſperity cannot elevate ſuch a man, nor adverſity 
cruſh him. He makes uſe of the one to ſhew his beneficence, 
and of the other to give an example of patience. He ſuffers, 
but he loves to ſuffer in imitation of our great Model; and 
knows that expiatory pains, croſſes and misfortunes are ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary to purify, detach, and divinize the ſoul. 
1 dn . 
Hence Chriſtianity is the true road to happineſs in this 
life, as well as in the next; becauſe it produces in us not the 
Stoic apathy, which is impoſſible, and would be inhuman; 
but a perfect ſubmiſſion to the divine will. The Chriſtian 
philoſopher regulates his paſſions, but he is not inſenſible; he 
vanquiſhes them, but he feels them. True virtue rectiſies 
nature without deſtroying it. 
el. 1. 
85 all thoſe who do not feel this peace of mind, in- 
ward ſerenity, and joy in the Holy Ghoſt are yet novices in 
the ſpiritual life, or unfaithful to the divine inſpirations. 'I hey 
torment themſelves with vain reflections upon what is paſt, 
with anxious precautions about what is to come, and do not 
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know how to enjoy the actual moment in the divine preſence 
as the beſt and propereſt that could befall them, ſince all is or- 
dered and regulated by unerring wiſdom and paternal good- 
neſs. Prayer, mortification and ſelf-denyal ; faith, hope, and 


charity cure all thoſe fooliſh inquietudes and refle&tions, ei- 
ther about this or the other life. 


PROPOSITION LY. 


The continual practice of prayer, mortificati- 
on and ſelf-denyal produce in the ſoul all the ſo- 
cial virtues. 
DEMONSRATIO N. 

The order, happineſs, and ſafety of human ſociety, con- 
ſiſt in the practice of perfect veracity, uncorrupted juſtice, and 
univerſal beneficence (a); the continual practice of prayer, 
mortiſication, and ſelf- denyal produce perfect veracity, uncor- 
rupted juſtice, and univerſal beneficence (b): therefore the 


continual practice of prayer, mortification, and ſelf-denyal 
produce in the ſoul all the ſocial virtues. 


SCHOLIU MM. 


The divine man, as Plato ſays, produces, not the ſhadows 
of virtue, but the virtues themſelves; and praiſes all the ſo- 
cial and civil duties in a conſtant imitation of the divine vera- 
city, goodneſs and juſtice. He is not only ſincere in never 
ſaying but what is true; but he is alſo ſimple and candid to 
that degree that he does homage to truth, when neceſſary, at 


(a) Ax. 4. of this bock. (b) Cor. 3. of Prop. LII. 
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the expence of his own ſelf-love. Thus he becomes a ſtran- 
ger to himſelf, thinks ſeldom of himſelf, and talks yet ſel- 
domer of himſelf, unleſs the love of truth demands it; and 
then he ſpeaks of himſelf as of a third perſon, without any re- 
gard to praiſe or blame, to applauſe or condemnation. He is 

not only ſincere, but alſo ſimple with prudence and precauti- 

on. SINCERITY never ſays nor ſhews wHAT 18 Nor: 

SIMPLICITY, a far more noble and exalted virtue, ſays and 
ſhews WHAT 1s, without vanity, affectation or ſelf-love. 

The regenerated man enamour'd with the beauty of truth 

feeds upon it WITHIN, and does not affect to dazzle, over- 
power, and ſhine in company, to ſhew his wit, and diſplay 
his talents. He ſpeaks only to diſcover truth, and diſcovers it 
only to make it be loved. He proportions it however to the 

capacity of thoſe whom he inſtructs, and inſinuates it into 
their minds ſo delicately and imperceptibly, that their ſelf- 
love is not offended. He knows thatall men are not capable 
of the ſame lights; that all truths are not equally uſeful; that 
ſome would be very dangerous; and that the various diſtem- 
pers of the mind, like thoſe of the body, are not to be cured 
by the ſame univerſal remedy ; wherefore he does violence to 
no man, affects not to make proſelytes, does not erect wiſ- 
dom into a Phariſaical ſcheme for a ſect, and has no falſe zeal 
of reducing others to his way of thinking. Perſuaded that 
God alone can enlighten the underſtanding and change the 
heart, he tolerates all men, as God tolerates them; and yet 
without deeming all indifferent, doubtful or lawful. Fill'd 
with one deſire, one object, and one love; he reduces all 


his ſpeculations, ſtudies, and ſciences to one great principle, 
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which is the knowledge and love of eternal order. Thus he 
knovs how to give every truth its due place, and to diſtin- 
guiſh betwixt the central and circumferential ones, the forms 
and the ſubſtances; the ſpirit and the letter; the ſymbol and 
the thing ſignified; the nearer and remoter means, or the eſ- 
ſential and acceſſory helps; the opinions and the doctrines; 
what is commanded, and what is only tolerated. All his 
thoughts are thus regulated by the laws of eternal and immu- 
table order. 1 

The ſovereign love of juſtice produces in him all noble ſen- 
timents and heroic virtues. He gives not only to every man his 
due; but he ſacrifices himſelf, and diveſts himſelf of all, when 
the love of juſtice demands it. He does not look upon himſelf 
as an independent being made for himſelf alone; but as a mem- 
ber of that univerſal republic of which God is the common 
head and father. He fufills thereby the laws of nature and na- 
tions, prefers always public to private intereſt, and never ſeeks 
his particular good, but in the general good of the whole, or 
in ſo far as it is compatible with the laws of eternal order. He 
loves his family more than himſelf, his country more than 
his family, human kind more than his country, the totality 
of beings more than the human ſpecies; and the Being of be- 
ings more than all his creatures. In whatever ſtate he is, 
therewith he is content, knowing that all is regulated by the 
laws of eternal wiſdom and goodneſs. He envies no man, co- 
vets nothing, jealouſy has no empire over his ſoul. He ſees 
in others talents, virtues, and perfections, honours, riches, 
temporal and intellectual advantages with pleaſure, compla- 
cency and joy, as if he poſſeſſed them himſelf; becauſe he 
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looks upon all as the wiſe diſpenſations of an unerting wiſ- 
dom, that regulates all with number, weight and meaſure. 
Heloves the employment that providence has given him, and 
ſtrives therein to excell, by all the means that are conform- 
able to juſtice. If he be a king or a prince, he exerts the du- 
ties of that ſtation without affecting the virtues of a retired 
and obſcure life. If he is a ſtateſman or a magiſtrate, he 
founds all his politics upon juſtice; and purſues his ends with- 
out the low, vulgar artifices of a little mind. If he be a gene- 
ral of an army or a ſoldier, he looks upon himſelf as the ex- 
ecutor of divine juſtice by war; but he baniſhes all private 
views, falſe glory, unbridled ambition, barbarous cruelty 
and unjuſt exactions. His courage is invincible becauſe he 
looks upon life as a dream, and rejoices when providence or- 
ders him to quit this dark priſon of fleſh, and tragical theatre 
of life, by the noble ſacrifice of himſelf for his country. If 
he is preferred to eccleſiaſtical employments, he looks upon 
himſelf as a phyſician of fouls, and endeavours to cure their 
errors and vices, not by authority, which over-powers with- 
out conviction, but by ſoft perſuaſion which gains the heart. 
If he be born in a ſtate of dependence, he is content with his 
humiliation, indigence and poverty, as the means choſen by 
God to expiate his ſins, and purity his heart, detach him 
from life and give him ſtrong deſires to return to his celeſtial 
country. In ſhort in whatever ſtate he is, he fulfils all the 
duties of it, as other men do, but from a nobler and purer 
principle. 
The beneficent, l goodneſs of ſuch a man, is an 
imitation and emanation of the divine bounty. He is no lon- 
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ger dried up nor contracted by the capricious inequalities or 
falſe delicacies of ſelt-love. He bears all, ſuffers all, ſupports 
all, ſympathizes with all; knowing that the world is a great 
hoſpital, wherein every man has his particular diſeaſe. He is 
ſevere to himſelf alone, and tender toward others. He does 
not exaggerate their faults, is not eaſily ſhocked with their 
weakneſſes, has no bitter zeal againſt them, and never looks 
upon them in a falſe light, to criticize and oppoſe what is diſ- 
agreeable and defective in their character. He ſtudies the diſ- 
poſitions, humour and capacities of every one, in order to 
accommodate himſelf to all. He weeps with theſe that weep, 
rejoices with thoſe that rejoice, and if natural talents be join'd 
with ſupernatural graces, he riſes up to the higheſt, deſcends 
to the loweſt, and proportions himſelf to all; not to flatter, to 
deceive, to become the idol of men, and make them ſubſervi- 
ent to his paſſions; but to tame and reform them, and make 
them at once happy and virtuous. His politeneſs is a conti- 
nual ſelf forgetfulneſs, and a perpetual facrifice of his own 
will, This amiable quality in him becomes a divine virtue, 
and a daughter of charity. It conſiſts not in outward forms, 
and demonſtrations of civility; but in an inward ſweetneſs of 
ſoul that makes him pleaſe without adulation, falſhood, or 
affectation. He affects no outward harſh auſterity of man- 

ners, he enters into the innocent joys of others, contributes 

to their harmleſs pleaſures, and endeavours to amuſe them out 

of charity, thereby to ſoften and mitigate the chains of their 

exile, without abandoning himſelf to falſe joys, impure de- 

lights, and inordinate tranſports. Like our great Model, lie 

knows no other vengeance, but that of doing good for evil, 
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and puniſhing only to amend. Thus he renders himſelf in- 
dependent of the paſſions of men, and taſtes within himſelf 
the noble pleaſure of making them repent of their injuſtice, 
by the effects of his beneficence and generoſity. He there- 
fore pardons all private and perſonal injuries, that do not au- 
thorize the violation of public order; for when they do, he 
can be piouſly brave, diſarm imperious pride, and bridle im- 
petuous paſſion, with cool blood and a calm undiſturb'd mind. 
Such is the true ſage who regulates his thoughts and deſires 
by the noble principles of prayer, mortification and ſelf-de- 
nyal, of faith, hope, and charity. 
COR LH 

Hence Chriſtianity enſures, purifies, exalts, and divinizes 
all the common, civil, and ſocial virtues. It makes us act as 
other men do in external appearance, but by a divine prin- 
ciple within. It is not intereſt, vanity, nor the idolatrous love 
of ſelf, that is the ſource and ſpring of our conduct, but a li- 
ving principle of pure, unſpotted charity, and a ſincere deſire 
to imitate the divine perfections. 

ESR. Ix. 

Hence Chriſtianity not only purifies, and divinizes the 
common, ordinary virtues of civil ſociety, butit diſcovers and 
cures all the refined vices of ſelf- love. Some men appear void 
of this ſecret paſſion, becauſe they cunningly hide it. They 
unite all the different ſorts of ſelf-love; yet they ſo moderate 
the one by the other, that they ſacrifice none, and gratify all 
by turns. A refined, delicate, and artful ſelf- love ſhews its 
wit, its ſcience, its virtues with ſo much precaution that it ec- 
lipſes none, outſhines none, and irritates no man's ſelf- love 
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by too great an oſtentation of its own excellency. This ſecret, 
ſelf-idolatry feeds and fattens itſelf by outward mortifications, 
popular virtues, and ſeemingly diſintereſted ſentiments, which 
are indeed diſengaged from all low, mercenary views, but full 
of ſpiritual pride. This ſelf- ĩidolatry is a continual uſurpation 
upon the divine rights, a hidden robbery of what belongs to 
God alone; an imitation of the ſin of the fallen cherubims, 
who fail'd in the great law of ſelf-diſappropriation, and ſo be- 

came devils. Divine charity alone can cure the ſoul of this re- 


fin'd diabolical vice, by a true, generous, exalted ncaa 
fulneſs. | 


GENERAL SCHOLIUM. 


Thegreat truths contained in the four preceeding propofi- 
tions, are the beſt preſervatives againſt enthuſiaſm of all kinds. 
Enthuſiaſm is a full perſuaſion that God inſpires us, while it 
is imagination alone that deludes us. It comes generally from 
an excels of ſpiritual pride and ſelf- love, which make men fan- 
cy themſelves more enlightned and more virtuous than o- 
thers. It either attaches itſelf to its own wild notions and Pha- 
rifaical fentiments, as the ſtandards of truth and holineſs; or 
goes out of its proper ſtation, under a ſpecious pretext of en- 
lightning and reforming others. When once it wanders thus 
out of itſelf, it diſturbs the world with its infectious contagi- 
on, diſturbs both human and ſacred ſocieties; and according to 
the natural temper and complexion, and ſtation of the perſons 
it ſmites, begets bitter diſputes or cruel wars. When it ſeizes 
upon men of a melancholy, vicious humour, it produces rap- 
tures, extaſies, viſions, quakings, agitations, epileptic fits, convul- 
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ſions, and other ſtrange phenomena accompanied with extra- 
vagant, blaſphemous pretenſions to be the Meſſias, the Para- 
clet, Elias, the laſt and greateſt of all the prophets. When it 
impregnates fiery, hot, choleric complections, it fills the mind 
with ſpiritual paſſions, blind zeal, violent animoſity, devout 
hatreds, direful perſecutions, and proud revolt. When it in- 
flames a ſanguine, lively, vigorous conſtitution, it very oft be- 
gins with the ſpirit and ends with the fleſh. It pretends at 
firſt to enlighten, reform and ſpiritualize its diſciples, but by 
degrees it degenerates into impurity, and lewdneſs. Thus in 
all ages, religions and countries, enthuſiaſm has hatched and 
brought forth fanatics of all kinds; falſe prophets among the 
Jews; Pythoniſſian furies among the Pagans; Montaniſts and 
Manicheans among the firſt Chriſtians, and in later times, 
Beguardi in Spain, Anabaptiſts in Germany, falſe Quietiſts 
in Italy, Convulſionaries in France, and Quakers in Eng- 
land. | 
A ſoul that lives in the continual practice of the virtues a- 
bove- mentioned, of prayer, mortification and ſelf-denyal, can 
fall into none of theſe exceſſes. Theſe divine virtues furniſh 
not only ſpiritual, but even natural cures to enthuſiaſm. True 
inward recollection and prayer keep the mind in a conſtant 
equable temper; ſubmitted to the divine will in all things, and 
ſopreſerves the natural vigour of reaſon ; yea by an intimate 
ſenſe of the divine preſence, a central tendency to our firſt 
principle, and a peaceful expoſition of our dead, dark, and 
diſordered faculties to him that is all life, all light, and all love. 
We thus exalt and ſublimate our natural powers, become ma- 
ſters of imagination, and put to ſilence by degrees all its im- 
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petuous ſallies, and emotions. By temperance, mortification 
and abſtinence from all corporeal delectations that inflame the 
concupiſcible appetites; from all uſeleſs amuſements that aug- 
ment our union with terreſtrial objects; and from all ſpiritual 
ambition that exhauſt and weaken the natural conſtitution by 
ſelf⸗deſtructive auſterities, we come to prevent, diminiſh or 
cure all the exceſſes of a ſanguine, melancholy and choleric 
temper. By true ſelf-denyal, profound humility, and inward 
diſappropriation, we die to all ideas of ſelf-excellency, to all 
deſire of ſingularity, vain- glory and pre-eminence above o- 
thers, and to every thing that tends to attract the eyes of men 
toward our own perſons. A man that lives thus in a conti- 
nual practice of faith, hope, and charity has no attachment 
to his own opinions, ideas, or ſpeculations how ſublime ſo- 
ever. He propoſes them without preſumption, oſtentation 
or obſtinacy; always ſelf- diffident, docil, and ſubmiſſive to 
thoſe that have ſuperior lights. Far from thinking himſelt 
fully regenerated, arrived to perfection, and capable to reform 
others, he looks upon himſelf with a generous contempt, yea 
very oft with ſelf-abhorrence, becauſe he is filled with the 
juſteſt ideas of THE ALL oF Gop, and THE NoTHING- 
NESS OF THE CREATURE, of the wonderful extent and 


purity of the divine law, and of his continual deficiency 1 in 
reſpect of its exalted precepts. 
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PROPOSITION LI. 


The three remote, external, acceſſory means of 
re-uniting the ſoul to God are Oy churches, 
and facraments. | 

DEMONSTRA TIO N. 

8 and acceſſory means of re- unĩting the ſoul to God 
are ſuch external helps as are uſeful, tho' not abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary (a); eternal providence knows, wills, and employs 
all the means neceſſary to lead his intelligent creatures to their 
ultimate end and ſupreme happineſs (b); ſome men by their 
ſituation and circumſtances neceſſarily remain in a perfect ig- 
norance of ſcriptures, churches, and ſacraments (c): there- 
fore ſcriptures, churches, and ſacraments, can only be remote, 
external, and acceſſory means of re-uniting the ſoul to God. 


PROPOSITION LI. 


I be internal graces neceſſary to enlighten, 
enliven, cure, purify and reſtore lapſed beings, are 

_ univerſal, unlimited, and refuſed to none of the 

loſt ſons of Adam. 
DEMONSTRA TIO N. 

In all times, in all places, and in all circumſtances, FEY 
ty providence enlightens every man that comes into the world, 
and refuſes to none of his-creatures fallen or unfallen, all the 
helps and means neceſſary to conduct them to, and confirm 


(a) Def. 8. of this book. (b) Prop. XXV. (e) Ax. g. ofthis book, 
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them in the knowledge and enjoyment of their ultimate and 
ſupreme happineſs (a); the immediate, internal and neceſſa- 
ry means of ſalvation are all theſe operations by which God 
acts directly upon the ſoul to enlighten, enliven, cure, puri- 
fy and reſtore lapſed beings (b): therefore the internal graces 
neceſſary to enlighten and enliven, cure, purify, and reſtore 


lapſed beings, are univerſal, unlimited, and refuſed to none 
of the loſt ſons of Adam. 


n 


The eternal Father of ſpirits who is preſent every where, 
who loves eſſentially all his creatures, who made them only 
to be happy, in the contemplation and love of his boundleſs 
perfections; who knows, wills, and employs all the means 
neceſſary to re-eſtabliſh lapſed beings without forcing their 
liberty, and whoſe mercies endure for ever, muſt certainly 
watch over them continually by his almighty providence, and 
give them exterior helps and inward ſuccours to cure, purify, 
and deliver them from their corruption and miſery. Some 
countries are bleſt with the extraordinary privileges of ſuper- 
natural revelation, become the ſeats of the viſible church, and 
enjoy all the advantages that are to be found within the ſa- 
cred pale: but while God thus favours with ſpecial graces, 
ſome particular nations, he does not forget the reſt of man- 
kind. He ſpeaks to them externally by the works of the cre- 
ation, which manifeſt his power and Godhead, and within 
them by the voice of uncreated wiſdom which teaches all that 
liſten to it, the precepts of the eternal law. The prodigies 


(a) Gor. 1. of Prop. XXV. (b) Def. 7. of this book. 
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which the Meſſias works within us, are no leſs miraculous 
than thoſe which he wrought without us. The light that en- 
lightens every man that comes into the world refuſes his pre- 
venting graces tonone. All-watchful providence and univer- 
ſal grace overlooks none of the loſt ſons of Adam. God places 
every one of them in the ſtate, circumſtances, time, and place 
that is moſt proper and conducive to his great deſigns. No- 
thing happens by hazard. All is regulated with number, weight 
and meaſure. While he adjuſts thus all external circumſtances, 
wiſdom knocks within at the doors of the heart, prevents ſouls 
by his ſalutary admonitions, interior remorſes, and divine at- 
tractions, and neglects no means of converting and transfor- | 
ming their corrupt and degenerate natures. He purſues them 
continually through all the dark paths of error and vice in or- 
der to cure, purify, and reſtore them. He enlightens their 
underſtandings and excites their wills, by his preventing gra- 
ces, antecedent to all merit in them. He adds new graces to 
the firſt if they be faithful, and ſo conducts them by degrees 
from light to light, and from virtue to virtue, till they arrive 
freely at the end of their creation. All theſe truths are natu- 
ral and neceſſary conſequences of God's deſign in creating, 
which was to make all intelligences happy, and of his pater- 
nal love for all that he has made. 

In theſe laſt and dangerous times, Chriſtians have rejected 
this admirable doctrine of univerſal grace, and are fallen pre- 
ciſely into the ſame error with the Jews. That groſs, ſtupid, 
and ungrateful nation ſometime before our Saviour's firſt co- 
ming, imagin'd that God neglected and deſpiſed all other na- 
tions; and becauſe they were the only depoſitarics of the ſa- 
H h h 
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cred oracles of heaven, fancied that God had for ever aban- 
doned the reſt of mortals, and that he was not the common 
Father of ſpirits. The ſchoolmen in theſe latter days before 
our Saviour's laſt coming have adopted the ſame Phariſaical 
prejudices. | | 

As the deſign of this firſt Part is only to ſhew the reaſo- 
nableneſs of the Chriſtian doctrines by purely philoſophical 
principles, without proving that they are ſupernaturally re- 
vealed; I ſhall not inſiſt here upon the paſſages of the Old and 
New Teſtament that teach in the moſt expreſs words the doc- 
trine of univerſal grace, and the poſſibility of ſalvation out of 
the viſible church. I refer all that I have to ſay upon this im- 
portant ſubject to the ſecond part of this Work, when I treat 
of the traditions of all nations both ſacred and profane. There 
J ſhall ſhew (1) That there are many expreſs formal texts that 
prove and confirm the univerſality of God's love for all his 
creatures without exception. (2) There I ſhall anſwer all 
the cavils of Judaizing Chriſtians againſt this luminous and 
ſalutary doctrine. (3) There in fine I ſhall demonſtrate by 
quotations made from the Pagans, the knowledge they had 
not only about the moral, but alſo the divine virtues of pray- 
er, mortification and ſelf-denyal; faith, hope, and charity; 
and by theſe three proofs vindicate almighty providence from 
the partiality, injuſtice and cruelty with which it is chargeable 
according to the Predeſtinarian and Pharifaical ſchemes. Here 
it ſuffices to have ſhewn by the pure effort of reaſon that the 
doctrine of univerſal, internal, ſanctifying grace is perfectly 
conformable to God's original deſign in creating, and to his 
Paternal love for his creatures, 
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This doctrine of univerſal grace does no way favour the la- 
titudinarian ſcheme which maintains that all ſorts of religious 
worſhip, like thoſe of civil government, are equally indiffe- 
rent and countenanced by the King of kings; that both civil 
and eccleſiaſtical authority are mere effects of human policy, 
tho' wiſely inſtituted to preſerve order in ſacred and civil focie- 
ty; that ſince God is infinitely exalted above all the little ideas 
we can have of him, and above all the imperfe& homage we 
can pay to him, all religious principles and all forts of worſhip 
are equally agreeable to him, providing we love him ſincere- 
ly, which is the only worſhip he demands; that as the diffe- 
rent flowers of a garden, the various forms of animals, and 
all the divers productions of nature, ſhew forth infinite power 
and wiſdom by their wonderful beauties, proportions, and ef- 
fects; ſo the different ways by which men of all nations, re- 
ligions, and ages expreſs their homage to God are equally a- 
greeable to him, when they are all referred to him; and in 
fine that all the paſſages of ſcripture or of the fathers, which 
ſeem to contradi&@ thoſe maxims, have been inſerted in theſe 
ancient records and annals of religion, during the dark times 
of Chriſtianity, by cunning prieſts, that intended to enhance 
the credit and eſtabliſh the deſpotic power of the clergy. 

Bur if it can be demonſtrated to every attentive and religi- 
ous mind, that God has inſpired men to write the ſacred o- 
racles, and by them inſtituted a ſacred worſhip, and conſecra- 
ted an order to interpret the one, and adminiſterthe other, then 
the latitudinarian ſcheme is dangerous as it tends viſibly to lead 
men to deſpiſe all churches, ſcriptures and ſacraments, to ſet 
Paganiſm and Mahometiſm upon a level with Chriſtianity, 

H h h 2 | 
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and to open the ſluices to a criminal indifferency for all holy 


_ ordinances and poſitive laws. There is an obvious medium be- 


twixt maintaining that the three external means of ſalvation 
are altogether uſeleſs, and the maintaining that they are abſo- 
lutely neceſſary. There is a wide diſtance betwixt maintaining 
that God independent of all external means may act without 
them, and that we may deſpiſe and neglect them when known 
and eſtabliſhed. In fine, there is an obvious middle ſcheme 
betwixt maintaining that in all nations, ages and religions God 
may preſerve holy ſouls from the contagions of damnable er- 
ror, idolatry and ſuperſtition; and maintaining that all out- 
ward means are pure human inventions, not inſtituted by 
God. Whoſoever does not ſee the difference of theſe two ex- 
tremes does not reaſon philoſophically, and is carried away 
by prejudices, paſſion, and partiality. 

5 Senn. 

_ Hence it follows that nothing is more dangerous than the 
narrow, contracted ſcheme of the Phariſaical doctors, who 
aſſert that the three external means of ſalvation are not only 
uſefully, and wiſely inſtituted by God; but at the ſame time 
ſo abſolutely neceſſary, that without them there is and can be 
no ſalvation. This doctrine throws a dark vail upon all the 
oeconomy of providence: becauſe if ſcriptures, churches, and 
ſacraments were abſolutely neceſſary, then God would be un- 
juſt, cruel and partial in not vouchſafing them to all nations 
equally. The latitudinarian hereſy is leſs injurious to the 
Deity than this narrow, contracted, Phariſaical ſcheme. 'I he 
former attacks the ſovereign wiſdom of God, who has an ab- 
ſolute power to judge of, and eſtabliſh what outward means 
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he thinks moſt proper to purify and reunite ſouls to him- 
ſelf: but the latter impeaches all the moral attributes of God; 
his veracity, his juſtice and goodneſs, who declares in many 
places of ſcripture, * that he loves all his creatures, that © he 
* deſires the ſalvation of all, that © he enlightens every man 
that comes into the world, and that he refuſes his graces to 
none, while at the ſame time he leaves the moſt part of man- 
kind in an invincible ignorance of the only means of ſalvati- 
on, and debars them from all poſſibility of knowing theſe ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary ſuccours. 
COR. II. 

Hence this glorious doctrine of univerſal grace may ſerve 
to extirpate and throw out of the ſacred pale all the tares ſown 
in the field of the Lord, by the Predeſtinarian ſect; the moſt 
of whoſe fatal errors come from confounding what is faid in 
ſcripture of the particular, extraordinary, external advantages 
granted to the viſible church, with the univerſal, unlimited, 
internal graces refuſed to no mortal. It is becauſe of theſe 
low, narrow, pitiful ideas of the Predeſtinarian and Phariſai- 
cal doors, that the incredulous Free-thinkers cry out, that 
the whole ſyſtem of the Old and New Teſtament tends to de- 
grade the divine nature, and repreſent God as a topical tute- 
lary Demon of one or two countries, or a partial, capricious 
tyrant, that dotes upon a ſmall portion of his creatures, while 
he abandons all the reſt to ignorance, vice and eternal miſery, 
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PR O POSITION LVIII. 


God will at laſt pardon and re- eſtabliſh in hap- 
pineſs all laps'd Beings. 
DEMONSRATION. 

God's ultimate deſign in creating finite intelligences could 
only be to make them eternally happy in the knowledge and 
love of his boundleſs perfections (a); almighty power, wiſ- 
dom, and love cannot be eternally fruſtrated in his abſolute 
and ultimate deſigns (b): therefore God will at laſt pardon 
and re-eſtabliſh in happineſs all lapſed beings. 


EERD LIU i, 


If any portion of lapſed beings are to be eternally miſe- 
rable, this muſt either come from the nature of the creature 
that is abſolutely unconvertible; or from the nature of God 
that is unappeaſcable. The creature can never be unconver- 
tible for three reaſons. 

1. Finite weakneſs cannot for ever ſurmount and reſiſt 
infinite power. Free intelligences may indeed reſiſt for 2 
time, but God would not have an abſolute empire over the 
heart, yea he would ceaſe to be omnipotent if he could not 
at laſt reduce the moſt rebellious creatures without doing vio- 
lence to their liberty. The Predeſtinarians deny God's infi- 
nite goodneſs when they maintain that God could but would 
not convert them. The Socinians deny his infinite power, 
when they maintain that he would but cannot convert them; 


(a) Prop. XXIV. (b) Cor. 3. of the ſame Propoſition. 
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and ſo will be obliged one day to annihilate all reprobate ſpi- 
rits. | 6 99 4 

2. Created intelligences who have an inſatiable thirſt of 
happineſs, cannot for ever prefer by their own choice, what 
produces eternal miſery to what produces eternal happineſs, 
nor love evil for itſelf. In a ſtate of damnation they muſt one 
day feel and ſee that there is no reſource, no remedy, no end 
ol their miſery, ſo long as they reſiſt. If they continue then 
their reſiſtance by deliberate, free choice; they muſt loveevil 
as evil; evil for itſelf; evil where there.is and can be no appea- 
rance of good, which is abſolutely impoſſible (a). 

3. If God had foreſeen that the moſt part of lapſed intel- 
ligences would be eternally inconvertible, and thereby miſe- 
rable, he would never have created them. To give them ex- 
iſtence, knowing the everlaſting abuſe they would make of 
their liberty, was not only contradicting the great deſigns he 
had in creating them, but alſo an act of the higheſt cruelty. If 
God had conſulted them before their fall, they would rather 
have choſen annihilation than eternal miſery; becauſe a crea- 
ture that loves itſelf neceſſarily cannot prefer being to well- 
being. When we conſider therefore the nature of the crea- 
ture, all conſpires to prove that no finite intelligence can be 
for ever inconvertible. | 

The divine nature cannot be unappeaſeable for the follow- 
ing reaſons. 1. Wiſe and good legiſlators have no vindictive 
wrath, nor implacable averſion to the moſt execrable male- 
factors. They hate the crime without hating the criminal. 
They puniſh only to prevent the one or correct the other. it 

(a) Cor. 2. and 3. of Prop. XXX, 
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If the torments of the damn'd be eternal, God can have none 
ol theſe two views. Inſtead of correcting damn'd ſpirits, his 
puniſhments ſerve only to confirm them in their vicious ha- 
bits and hatred of God. Inſtead of putting an end to their 
crimes, cternal pains will but augment deſpair, rage, averſion 
to God, and blaſphemy. 
2. If the divine nature was and wherein could 
bis goodneſs conſiſt? How could his mercy be faid * to pre- 
© yail over all his works? All grant, and the ſcripture ſays 
expresſly, that the number of the elect is ſmall, yea very ſmall 
in compariſon of the number of the damn'd. Now wherein 
does the mercy of God appear, if the moſt part of fallen ſpi- 
rits be eternally miſerable? This is infinitely more abſurd 
than if we ſhould ſay that a king is a good, humane, and mer- 
ciful prince, becauſe he reſcues four or five criminals, while 
he condemns thouſands, yea innumerable millions of his ſub- 
jects to racks, flow tortures, and languiſhing pains. This 
however would be much leſs cruel than the conduct of God 
who continues his puniſhments eternally, without any view 
of extirpating crimes or reforming the criminal. - 

3. This doctrine of God's being unappeaſeable deſtroys at 
once all our ideas of his moſt perfect diſtributive juſtice. There 
is no attribute of which men have falſer ideas than of divine 
juſtice. They fancy that it is an attribute of God which ob- 
liges him by neceſſity of nature to torment for ever and pur- 
ſue with implacable vengeance beings that are criminal. This 

is again humanizing the Godhead. Juſtice is that perfection 
in God, by which he endeavours continually, to make all in- 
telligences juſt, as goodneſs is that attribute in God, by which 
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he endeavours to make them all happy. Now theſe two per- 
fections are one and the ſame in the infinite Being; tho their 
effects be different, according to the nature of the ſubject up- 
on which he exerts them. We have already demonſtrated 
that all the communicable perfections of the Godhead are re- 
ducible to three, powER, WIS DOM, and GOODNESS. Now 
ſince all the active attributes of the Godhead, power, life, and 
force are the ſame, and ſince all his intellectual attributes wiſ- 
dom, light, and truth, are the ſame; it follows by the rules 
of analogy that all his moral attributes, goodneſs, love and 
juſtice are the ſame. God puniſhes therefore only to purify; 
he chaſtiſes only in order to reclaim; he wounds by phyſical 
evil that he may cure moral evil. He ſhews his eſſential love 
of juſtice and holineſs, by doing all that he can to deſtroy 
whatis contrary to theſe attributes. Suppoſing however that 
theſe perfections were diſtinct in their cauſe as in their effects; 
yet ſinceall the divine attributes act in, with, and by each other, 
they can never be ſeparated, they are never incompatible; and 
therefore God's juſtice is always accompanied with goodneſs 
and love; his puniſhments mult be cures, and his moſt terrible 
judgments remedies. 

4. It is true that God is repreſented in ſcripture as vindic- 
tive and revengeful, as he to whom alone vengeance belongs; as 
a conſuming fire; as puniſhing with fury, anger, and hatred. 
But unleſs we ſuppoſe that his perfections are incompatible, 
and mutually deſtructive of each other, we muſt allow that all 
theſe expreſſions ſignify only that God is an irreconcileable e- 
nemy to vice; that there can never be any alliance betwixt ho- 
lineſs and ſin; purity and corruption, order and diſorder ; and 

Iii 
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not that he ceaſes to be eternal love and eſſential goodneſs. 
Tho he hates the crime, yet he loves the criminal; and fo 
long as he is convertible, God mult be appeaſeable ; otherwiſe 
we might conceive a greater goodneſs than his, and ſo his bene- 
volence would not be infinite. Vindictive juſtice therefore is 
that attribute in God, by which he purſues vice with all fort 
of torments till it be totally extirpated, deſtroy'd, and annihi- 
hted; yea this revenging wrath is an emanation and a neceſ- 
fary branch of God's diſtributive juſtice, which is that attri- 
bute in God by which he proportions the rewards and pu- 
niſhments, the happineſs and miſery of all his creatures, to 
their diſpoſitions of fidelity or infidelity ; to the degrees of 

their co-operation or reſiſtance. Thus there is not one ſaint in 
heaven, norone devil in heil, but whatis beatified or puniſh'd 
according to the laws of the moſt exact equity. Diſtributive 
or vindictive juſtice conſiſts then in this admirable proporti- 
on, and notin that cruel enmity and averſion, by which God 
is repreſented as hating the criminal for ever; and ſo defea- 
ting for ever the deſign he had in creating, ceaſing to be eſ- 
fential goodneſs and love, neglecting to deſtroy injuſtice, and 
voluntarily leaving lapſed beings in a ſtate of rebellion, unho- 
lineſs and injuſtice. According to this inhumane doctrine of 
the ſchoolmen God muſt either be impotent, ſo that he can- 
not convert the creature, or muſt love eternal diſorder, ſince 
he will not employ almighty power to deſtroy it. In both 
theſe ſenſes the doctrine of eternal puniſhments is a diſguiſed 
Manicheiſm, and ſuppoſes that the evil N is co. eternal 
with God, ſince it is indeſtructible. 


The ſchoolmen will ſay that as God's rewards are eternal, 
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ſo his puniſhments ought to be; that tho ſin be finite as to its 
duration, yet the offence being committed againſt an infinite 
object, its puniſhment muſt be infinite in duration or eternal. 
All this reaſoning proceeds from falſe ideas of God, as an ar 
bitrary legiſlator, making poſitive laws, and promiſing re- 
wards, or threatning puniſhments to thoſe that obey or diſo- 
bey, in order to enforce his laws. This is falſe philoſophy, 
and yet falſer divinity. The eternal love of order is not an 
arbitrary law ; it flows neceſlarily from the divine eflence. All 
. theſe that follow this eternal law muſt be happy; their reward 
is not arbitrary; God cannot but manifeſt his communica- 
tive goodneſs to creatures that love him. He can no more 


Ceaſe to beatify ſuch beings, than the ſun at noon can fail to 


cnlighten eyes that open themſelves to its influences. Nei- 
ther are hell and damnation arbitrary puniſhments, they are 
natural and neceſſary conſequences of our ſeparation from 
God. So long as we reſiſt the divine action in us, fo long 
muſt they laſt: ſo ſoon as we yield to this action, they mult 
ceaſe. Moreover, it is humanizing and degrading the divine 
nature to ſuppoſe that he can be offended by our crimes, or 
elorified by our virtues. He intereſts himſelf, as J have alrea- 
dy ſaid, in one and the other only in ſo far as the former re- 
tard and the later advance the ſupreme perfection and happi- 
neſs of our nature. When he is therefore repreſented in ſerip- 
ture as pleaſed, rejoiced and glorified by our virtues; or as an- 
gry, grieved and offended by our ſins, all theſe are purely me- 
taphorical expreſſions, which ſignify no more but the eſſen- 
tial love God has for order; his infinite oppoſition to diſor- 
der, and the impoſlibility of reuniting to him any thing that 
1112 
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is impure. This is the laſt and moſt magnificent ſcene of 
providence; the utmoſt effort of omnipotence, far ſuperior 
to creation; the higheſt demonſtration of almighty wiſdom, 
the tendereſt effect of eternal love, and the nobleſt manife(- 
tation of the divine glory. Then we ſhall ſee that all the ſuffe- 
rings and torments of reprobate ſpirits were abſolutely neceſ- 
fary to vanquiſh, extirpate and cure their corruption, and con- 
firm them for ever and ever in the love of eternal order. Then 
univerſal harmony ſhall be re-cſtabliſh'd never more to be in- 
terrupted, and nothing ſhall be ſeen, through all the regions 
of immenſity, but God as he is, and nature as repreſentative 
of him. 

It was the ignorance of this glorious doctrine that made 
Spinoſa fall into all his monſtrous errors, without perhaps 
any deſign of becoming an atheiſt. He found it an eſtabliſh'd 
maxim in the ſchools that moral and phyſical evil, ſin and 
ſufferings, vice and diſorder were to be eternal. Now as he 
could not imagine that finite impotence could for ever reſiſt 
infinite power, nor almighty wiſdom be fruſtrated in his eter- 
nal deſigns, nor unbounded goodneſs love everlaſting diſor- 
der; he choſe to maintain that God aQed by neceſſity of na- 
ture, rather than by free choice. 'Thus he was reduced by 
inevitable conſequences to deny the culpability of the crea- 
tures; yea to aſſert that all the diſorders, contradictions, and 
irregularities are neceſſary to the completion of the whole ; 
that the perfection of God is to be meaſured by the extent of 
his power, and not by what feeble mortals call juſtice, wiſ- 
dom and goodneſs: and in fine that all happens by an eter- 
nal, uninterrupted, neceſlary ſucceſſion of cauſes and effects, 
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wherein one link cannot be altered, without reverſing the e- 
ternal laws of order, yea deſtroying the immutable eſſence of 
God. However monſtrous this doctrine be, yet, as we ſhall 
ſhew, itis far more excuſable than the Predeſtinarian ſcheme, 
which makes God malicious, cruel, and partial, by free choice 
and arbitrary decrees. 

The only plauſible objection that can be made againſt this 
great truth of the final re-eſtabliſhment of all lapſed beings, 
is that it is diametrically oppoſite to the holy ſcriptures, and 
to the conſtant deciſions of the Chriſtian church. As the de- 
ſign of this part is only to give the philoſophical reaſons of the 
truths therein contained, I ſhall refer the anſwers to theſe 
objections to the ſecond Part; where we ſhall ſhew that the 
opinion of eternal pains is no where taught in ſcripture; that 
the contrary doctrine is inſinuated, nay taught and inculca- 
ted in many texts both of the Old and New Teſtament; and 
in fine that this ſacred, luminous truth was never condemn'd 
by any decree of the univerſal church. 

| COR. TI. 

Hence the doctrine of the three ſtates of nature in gene- 
ral through all the ſphere of fallen ſpirits, is founded upon 
the ſublimeſt principles, and perfectly conformable to the 
wonderful plan of providence. The whole duration of thoſe 
angelical natures who have fallen ſince their firſt production, 
may be juſtly divided into an elevated, fallen, and re-eſtabliſh'd 
ſtate; a primitive, a corrupted, and a renew'd world; quite dif- 
ferent from the three ſtates of the earth in particular which 
vie ſhall examine in the next propoſition. 
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don. IT. 
Hence after the general re-eſtabliſhment of all W all 
ſpirits celeſtial, terreſtrial and infernal, will be admitted to the 
beatific viſion, and enjoy by turns the eſſential and acceſſory 
felicity, the immediate view of the divine eſſence, and the 
full enjoyment of his created repreſentations, 


PROPOSITION LIX. 


Before the general re-eſtabliſhment, the earth 
and all its inhabitants are to be reſtored to their 
primitive, paradiſiacal beauty, perfection, and hap- 
pineſs. 
DEMONSTRATION. 
After the general re-eſtabliſhment of lapſed beings, all 
ſpirits celeſtial, terreſtrial and infernal will be admitted to the 
beatific viſion, and enjoy by turns their eſſential and acceſſo- 
ry felicity (a); God diſſipated the chaos after the defection of 
angels and formed the paradiſiacal earth to be the habitation 
of ſouls that enjoy'd the acceſſory happineſs, without being 
as yet admitted to the beatific viſion (b); God's primitive, po- 
ſitive, ultimate and abſolute deſigns cannot be eternally fruſ- 
trated (c): therefore before the general re-eſtabliſhment of 
lapſed beings, the earth and all its inhabitants are to be re- 
ſtored to their primitive, een beauty, perfection and 
happineſs. 


(a) Cor. 2. of Prop. LVIII. b Cor. . of P XLVIII. (c) Ax. 6. 
of this book. 3 0 . PE 
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This is that glorious reign of the Meſſiah with the juſt up- 

on earth, which, as we ſhall ſhew in the ſecond Part, isplain- 

ly and clearly revealed in ſcripture. We {hall confine our- 

ſelves here to give the philoſophical reaſons of this glorious 
reign. 1.19 EE, 

1. As in a paradiſtacal ſtate we were not yet admitted to 
the immediate viſion of the pure Divinity: but the ſacred hu- 
manity of the Logos converſed with men under a viſible form; 
ſo during the ſtate of the carth re-eſtabliſh'd and reſtored to 
its primitive beauty; bleſt ſouls reſtored, purified, and deli- 
vered from all corruption and ſuffering ; from all falſe love of 
the creatures and of themſelves, from all moral and phyſical 
evil will ſee God-man face to face, enjoy all the pure and 
heavenly delights they would have enjoyed in paradiſe had 

they never ſinned; and be confirmed for ever and ever in the 
permanent, immutable habits of pure love, e're they be ad- 
mitted to the beatific viſion. Thus the glorious reign of the 
Meſſiah upon earth will be a prelude to the eternal kingdom 
of the Father in heaven. It is of this glorious ſtate of the 
church upon earth renew d and re- eſtabliſn d that the moſt 
part of the magnificent prophecies of the Old Teſtament are 
to be underſtood, and not of the church militant during its 
preſent ſtate of ſufferings and combat, where the chaff is mix- 
ed with the good wheat, where the number of the corrupt is 
the greateſt; and where the true kingdom. of the Meſſiah is 
not and cannot be manifeſted. 
2. As the earth has been for many ages a theatre of fin, 
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corruption, and miſery, of moral and phyſical evil; it is juſt, 
conformable to the divine perfections, and agreeable to the 

analogy of faith, that the carth renew'd and purified by fire 
ſhould be at laſt for many ages, a ſcene of holineſs, perfecti- 
on, and felicity, of unſpotted innocence and conſummate ſanc- 
tity. This, as we have ſeen, was the primitive deſign of its for- 
mation after the fall of angels. Now ſooner or later all God's 
abſolute and ultimate deſigns muſt be accompliſhed, and can- 
not be for ever fruſtrated. 

3. During this happy interval, the reprobates ſhut up in the 
abyſs with the devil and his angels are to be radically purified 
and transform'd by infernal pains. Now it is impoſlible that 
theſe bleſſed ſpirits inflamed with divine love can become in- 
different to the horrible ſufferings of their fellow-creatures. 
They cannot on the contrary be abſolutely and compleatly 
happy, while they ſee ſo many images of the Deity and children 
of the ſame father, exquiſitely miſerable, ſhut up in the abyſs, 
and tormented with the devil and his angels. Their pure 
love for God, and for all created intelligences, muſt make 
them deſire ardently to ſee the empire of the Moſt High to- 
tally re-eſtabliſh'd, the uſurpation of the creatures for ever de- 
ſtroy'd, and God recover his rights over all lapſed beings by 
their own free choice and perfect love. 

Gon. 1 
Hence we muſt not confound the three ſtates of the 
angelical world or ſolar ſyſtem, with the three ſtates of the 
carth or the habitation of men; the primitive creation with 
the paradiſiacal earth, nor the chaos, after the fall of angels, 
with the earth accurſed after the fall of men; nor the glori- 
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ous reign of the Meſſiah, with the total reſtoration of all 
lapſed beings. The ſmall portion of duration called Time, 
may bejuſtly divided into an elevated, corrupted and renewed 
earth; a golden age, an iron age, and the return of juſtice. 
Thus ſacred and profane tradition agree in the ſame eſſential 
truths, tho' painted forth under different images and allego- 
ries, as ſhall be fully unfolded in the ſecond Part. 
| C OR. IT. 

Hence all theſe who maintain that the magnificent pro- 
phecies about the glorious ſtate of the church are fully ac- 
compliſh'd by the firſt coming of our Saviour, by the pomp, 
ſplendor, and riches of the Chriſtian hierarchy are egregiouſ- 
ly miſtaken; confound the firſt with the ſecond coming of the 
Meſſiah; his ſuffering ſtate with his glorious reign; and the 
firſt fruits of his expiatory ſacrifice, with the full completion 
of his triumphant victory. The changes that Chriſtianity has 
made hitherto in the world do not anſwer the grandeur and 
magnificence of the prophecies, as ſhall be fully explained in 
the ſecond Part. 


PROPOSITION EX. 


God did not divide the loſt fons of Adam into 
two maſſes, of which the ſmaller and lefler, to 
whom alone he gives efficacious internal graces, 
were deſtin'd from all eternity to ſalvation; while 
the far greater and more numerous, to whom he 
refuſes theſe efficacious graces, were abandon'd 


from the beginning to eternal perdition. 
K kk 
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D E MONSRATION. 

The internal graces neceſſary to enlighten, enliven, cure, 
purify, and reſtore lapſed beings are univerſal, unlimited, and 


refuſed to none (a); all lapſed beings will at laſt be pardoned 
and re-eltabliſh'd (b): therefore the propoſition is manifeſt. 
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One of the greateſt ſcandals that ever was brought upon 
Chriſtianity, ariſes from the falſe opinions that have been 
ſpread abroad in the ſchools and among the vulgar about pre- 
deſtination and reprobation. All the other myſteries of faith 
have nothing ſo ſhocking; the doctrine of the Trinity and 
Incarnation ſeem incompatible with the ideas we have of 
God's unity and natural perfections; but the {ſcholaſtic ſchemes 
of predeſtination and reprobation deſtroy all God's moral at- 
tributes. The former, as we have ſhewn, are only incom- 


prehenſible by reaſon; but the latter ſeem diametrically oppo- 


lite to it. | 

We ſhall not enter here into an exact enumeration of all 
the different ſects and ſentiments of the Predeſtinarians; nor 
therefore examine the various ſyſtems of the Supra-lapſarians 
and Sub-lapſarians; of the Janſeniſts and Moliniſts, of the 
Fataliſts and Congruiſts; of the Thomiſts and Auguſtinians, 
of the Calviniſts and Remonſtrants. We ſhall far leſs enter 
into the detail of all the little metaphyſical quibbles, ſubter- 
fuges, and refinements by which theſe different parties endea- 
vour to palliate the conſequences of their dangerous or at beſt 
very imperfe& ſchemes; in order to reconcile the goodneſs 


(a) Prop. LVII, (b) Prop. LVIIL, 
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and knowledge of God with the freedom of man. We con- 
fine ourſelves to ſhew wherein conſiſts the eſſence and diffe- 
rence of the two principal ſyſtems of the rigid and mitigated 
Predeſtinarians. 

The one pretends that antecedent to all preſcience of me- 
rit, or demerit, God by a pure a of his abſolute will, and ſo- 
. vereign dominion over the creatures, for reaſons incompre- 
henſible to mortals, divided from all eternity mankind into 
two maſſes; one deſtined to eternal happineſs as monuments 
of his goodneſs; and the other to abſolute eternal miſery, for 


dhe glory of his juſtice. 'I hat to accompliſh this end he ſo or- 


dered their ſtate that all men were involved in guilt and cor- 
ruption, and out of this corrupt ſyſtem he deſtined the ſmal- 
ler part to eternal life, and reſolved to give them all ſaving and 
efficacious graces to accompliſh inevitably his great decree of 
predilection: while he refuſed the fame neceſſary and efficaci- 
ous graces to the moſt part of men, and thereby abandon'd 
them to their natural corruption, and to all the fatal conſe- 
quences of original fin. It will be very hard, yea abſolutely 
impoſſible for theſe doctors to excuſe the divine juſtice, and 
not to accuſe God of the higheſt cruelty, yea of being the au- 
| thor of fin. They indeed deny theſe horrible conſequences, 

and cry out O a LTITUDO! but this ſolves no difficulties. 
The more moderate Predeftinarians pretend that predeſ- 
tination is conſequent to preſcience; that it is nothing elſe 
but a preparation of all the means by which God accompliſhes 
his decree of predilection to a little number, who he forclaw 
would correſpond to his graces; that he refuſes neceſſary ſuc- 

cours to none of the loſt ſons of Adam, and ſo renders the ſal- 
K k k2 
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| vation of all poſſible; but he aſſures it only to the ele&; that 
he could have given congruous and efficacious graces to ſave 
all, but that he would not do fo for reaſons incomprehenſible; 
that tho election be an effect of pure grace, and an abſolute 
decree independent of all merit; yet reprobation is a mere ef- 
fect of demerit, of obſtinacy in ſin, and final impenitence, to 
which God no way contributes, either by infallible preſci- 
ence, or by any poſitive decree. 'I his doctrine however mi- 
tigated ſeems to impeach the divine goodneſs, that could have 
ſaved all and yet would not do ſo. Here the defenders of this 
mitigated ſcheme like their rigid brethren refolve all into a 
myſtery, and cry out alſo O ALTIT Dol without ſolving a- 
ny objections. 

There is no doubt a conſiderable difference betwixt theſe 
two ſyſtems; the former, as we have ſaid, ſeems to deſtroy 
God's juſtice, and all his moral attributes; whereas the ſecond 
ſeems only to bound his goodneſs: all however equally agree 
in the three following points. 1. "That reprobation is to be 
eternal, the damned for ever unconvertible, God unappeaſe- 
able; and infernal pains everlaſting. 2. That all the virtues 
or vices, actions and paſſions, fidelity and infidelity, correſ- 
pondence and reſiſtance, that lead to ſalvation and damnati- 
on, were foreſeen as infallibly, certainly, and inevitably fu- 
ture. 3. That the number of the ele& and reprobate is ſo 
fix'd and immutable that not one can be added to, nor re- 
trenched from that determinate number; and that the decrees 
of predeſtination and reprobation regard not diſpoſitions and 
characters, but particular perſons and individuals. 


We have already ſhewn in ſpeaking of the general re- eſta- 
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bliſhment of all beings, that the firſt opinion is abſolutely in- 
compatible with all the moral attributes of God; and we ſhall 
ſhew in the ſecond part that it has no foundation in ſcripture, 
yea that it is diametrically oppoſite to expreſs revelation. We 
have alſo ſhewn in ſpeaking of preſcience that the ſecond opi- 
nion is abſolutely falſe, and a mere fiction of the ſchoolmen. 

We ſhall now ſhew that the third opinion is not founded in 
ſcripture, and that the doctrine of St. Paul inſinuates no ſuch 
predeſtination and reprobation of individuals. In order to 
clear up this important matter, we ſhall give here a ſhort ana- 
lyſis of the epiſtle to the Romans, and eſpecially of the eighth, 
ninth, tenth, and eleventh chapters, which are the citadels, 

and bulwarks of the predeſtinarian Fataliſts. Before we en- 
ter upon this great and important ſubject, it is fit to premiſe 

ſome great principles that are unconteſted by any parties. 

1. If there be any expreſſions in ſcripture which ſeem clear- 
ly and directly oppoſite to the nature of God, or to other moſt 
expreſs paſſages of holy writ, and to the whole analogy of faith, 
they are not to be explain'd in a ſtrict, literal, obvious, and 
grammatical ſenſe. Thus when hands, feet and human mem- 
bers; fury, wrath, hatrcd, vengeance, and other inhumane paſ- 
ſions, are aſcribed to God in ſcripture, they are not to be in- 
terpreted in a literal ſenſe. 

2. Itis certain that all the Greek church and the moſt part 
of the Latin, that many of the Chriſtian ſchools both of the 
Roman and Proteſtant communion ; that the two moſt con- 
ſiderable and learned churches of the world, the church of 
Rome and the church of England have a ſacred abhorrence 
of the rigid predeſtinarian ſcheme; and always interpreted the 
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darker expreſſions contained in this epiſtle to the Romans, of 
a ptedeſtination to grace and not to glory, of external ſuc- 
cours that are altogether independent of all fidelity in the 
creatures, and not of abſolute perſonal decrees that regard e- 
Id ternal life and miſery. 
3. St. Peter aſſures us (a) © that in the epiſtles of St. Paul 
© there are ſome things hard to be underſtood, which the un- 
learned and the unſtable wreſt to their own deſtruction. 
This text makes ſome think that theſe expreſſions of St. Pe- 
ter regard thoſe paſſages wherein the apoſtle ſpeaks of predeſ- 
tination and reprobation, and therefore that great care is to 
be taken not to explain them in a manner that deſtroys. hu- 
man freedom or the divine goodneſs, the culpability of the 
creature, or the ſanity of the Creator. 

4. All grant that tho' predeſtination be a pure effect of 
God's gratuitous bounty; yet reprobation is a neceſſary con- 
ſequence of the creature's obſtinacy, . corruption and vo- 
luntary malice. Predeſtination to eternal life is not an effect 
of merit, tho reprobation be an effect of demerit. Predeſti- 
nation is a free act of God's communicative goodneſs as cre- 
ation was. The creature by its fidelity can never merit the 
beatific viſion ; God has attached the one to the other by a 

free, generous beneſicence; and we merit by our fidelity as 
| the ſchools ſay not Ex coNDIG No, SED EX CONG RUo. Our 
| free co-operation with divine grace is a purely occaſional, and 

| not a meritorious cauſe, as we have fully explained in talking 

of the nature of liberty. Theſe great principles 8 | 
we come now to the analyſis promiſed, 


(a) St. Peter II. ch. iii. 16. 1 85 5 
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The ſubſtance of the firſt chapter of the Romans is to 
ſhew, that the Pagans were not left without a ſufficient know- 
ledge of God, ſince his © eternal power and Godhead were 
© manifeſted to them by the external works of the creation,? 
and the inward inſpiration of univerſal reaſon, * or wiſdom 
that enlightens every man that comes into the world; that 
© they were inexcuſable becauſe knowing God, they did not 
« glorify him as God, but changed the glory of his incorrup- 
© tible nature into an image made like to corruptible man: 
© and in fine that they were abandon'd to uncleanneſs, and 
© the luſts of their own hearts, becauſe they changed thus the 
truth of God into a lie; attach'd themſelves to the ſign, for- 
got the thing ſignified, and fo fell into groſs idolatry. 

In the ſecond chapter St. Paul teaches that notwithſtan- 
ding this corruption of the Gentiles, yet we ought not to 


judge them as altogether abandon'd of God, without any ſa- 


ving graces, becauſe with God there is no reſpect of per- 


| * ſons, that the Gentiles who have not the revealed law, have 


a law written in their hearts, which will accuſe or excuſe 
them in the day when God ſhall judge the ſecrets of men; 
that the uncircumciſed may keep the righteouſneſs of the e- 
* ternal law, as well as the circumciſed; that he is not a Jew, 
© who is only ſo outwardly, nor is true circumciſion that of 
the fleſh; but he is a Jewwho is one inwardly, and true cir- 
* cumciſion is that of the heart.” | 

In the third chapter the ſublime apoſtle teaches, that tho? 
the Jews have great advantages above the Gentiles, yet they 
are not really dearer to God than the Gentiles, ſince they are 
equally under fin, and ſince God is the common Father of 
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ſpirits and lover of ſouls ; © that by the works of the law no 
© fleſh ſhall be juſtified; that is not by an exact obſervation of 
all the rites, ceremonies and ſacraments of revealed religion, 
but by divine grace and ſaving faith, without the deeds of the 
law, © becauſe God is the God of the Gentiles, as well as that 
© of the Jews.” 

In the fourth chapter he ſhews that Abraham was not juſ- 
tified by works, or by an exact obſervance of the ceremonial 
law; but by AIT H] that is, not by a ſpeculative belief of in- 
comprehenſible truths, * for ſo the devils believe and trem- 
ble; but by a perfect ſubmiſſion, ſacrifice, and a total aban- 
doning of himſelf to the divine will in all things, which was 
* imputed to Abraham for righteouſneſs, even before he was 
* circumciſed:” and that he received the ſign of circumciſion, 
as a ſcal of the righteoufneſs which he had already while he 
was uncircumciſed, that ſo he might be a common father of 
all truly ſpiritual believers, whether they be circumciſed or 
not. 
In the fifth chapter the great apoſtle ſhews the univerſal 
extent of divine grace; and that by the meritorious ſacrifice 
of the Redecmer all the lapſed ſons of Adam will at laſt be re- 
claim'd, recover'd, and re-eſtabliſhed, becauſe * as by the of- 
© fence of one man, judgment came upon all to condemnati- 
gon, ſo by the righteouſneſs of one, all ſhall one day receive 
* the juſtification of life; and as he ſays in another place (a), 
© as in Adam all died, even ſo in Chriſt ſhall all be made alive. 
This, as we ſhall ſhew in the ſecond Part, is the burthen of 
St. Paul's ſong, and the ſubſtantial capital doctrine of all his 


(a) I Cor. xv. 22. 
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epiſtles; and eſpecially the key to what he writes to the Ro- 
mans. | | | 

In the ſixth chapter, leſt the Romans ſhould abuſe this 
doctrine of univerſal reſtitution, St. Paul teaches them that 
none can ever enjoy eternal lite, nor be admitted to the bea- 
tific viſion, but thoſe that die to all created objects; wherefore 
he ſays that we * muſt be buried with Chriſt by ſpiritual 
« baptiſm; that we muſt be throughly cleanſed, waſhed, and 
purified in the inward man; that the old man muſt be cruci- 
« fied; that the body of ſin muſt be-deſtroy'd; that as Chriſt 
© was raiſed up from the dead by the power of the Father, even 
© ſo we mult riſe again to a new life; otherwiſe we cannot en- 
joy the gift of God, which is eternal ſalvation.” 

In the ſeventh chapter St. Paul ſays, that * while men are 
n the fleſn, under the bondage and ſlavery of corporeal ob- 
jets, © the paſſions work in our members the fruits of death, 
by the knowledge of the law that forbids us to follow thoſe 
* paſſions,” becauſe corrupt nature is violently inclined to eve- 
ry thing that is forbidden; that till the law of love inveſt, 
transform and govern the heart, all external reſtraints are in- 
ducements to ſin ; that tho'* the law in itſelf be holy, juſt, and 
good, yet while we remain under the power of corruption, 
in the ſpirit of the old man, the law appears a bondage and 
a ſlavery; and in fine that the ſuperior part of the ſoul which 
he calls the mind, the inward man, the pure ſpirit may beſub- 
mitted to the law of God, to the law of love, while the in- 
terior part, the ſenſes, and the imagination, are expoſed to the 
temptations, and aſſaults of ſin, * of this body of death, of 
* the law in the members that wars againſt the law of the 
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mind. We come now to the four critical chapters where 
there are many things hard to be underſtood, and here our 
explications will be far more ample and extenſive. 
In the eighth chapter the apoſtle teaches that © there is no 
* condemnation to thoſe that are in Jeſus Chrilt:' he ſpeaks 
not of thoſe that make an external profeſſion of the goſpel, 
that have received the baptiſm of water, that know the hiſto- 
rical facts of the Bible, and that praiſe all the rites and fa- 
craments of the new law; but of thoſe who walk not after 
* the fleſh, but after the ſpirit; for if any man have not this 
* ſpirit of Chriſt he is none of his, tho' he enjoy externally 
all the privileges, and know ſpeculatively all the truths of the 
Chriſtian law. The apoſtle adds © that we cannot be heirs 
and joint-heirs with Chriſt, unleſs we ſuffer with him; that 
all the ſufferings, pains and combats of our preſent ſtate, © work 
together for the good of thoſe that love God; that all thoſe 
V hom God foreſaw would be faithful to this divine love, he 
* predeſtinated them to be conformed to the image of his Son; 
that thoſe whom he predeſtinated thus, he calls them by the 
© internal voice of his eternal wiſdom, that can alone ſpeak to 
the heart; that thoſe who hear and follow this inward call, 
* herenders them juſt, and thoſe whom he *© thus juſtifies' or 
ſanctiſies, them he alſo glorifies. And in fine, that by the 
power of divine grace which transforms the ſou], conſum- 
mates it in the divine unity, and makes us one with Chriſt, as 
he is one with the Father: all thoſe who continue faithful to 
its ſanctifying operations become ſo ſtrong and fortified in 
the habits of good, that neither © death nor life, principalities 
nor powers, nor any other creature can ſeparate them from 
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© the love of God.” This ſublime text explains only the or- 
der, oeconomy, and gradation of divine grace in purifying and 
reſtoring lapſed beings. God foreſaw not in abſolute, partial, 
perſonal decrees and predilections, but in the nature of free 
agents, when they fell from their primitive pre- exiſtent ſtate, 
all the different degrees of their corruption. He foreſa that 
thoſe who would remain freely and voluntarily in it, could 
not be reclaim'd, but by future puniſhments; and ſo he pre- 
deſtinated all of this kind and character to be purified by in- 
fernal pains. He foreſaw that if others ſurrendered them- 
ſelves to his divine operations, that he could and would puri- 
fy them throughly during this life. "Thoſe he predeſtinated 
by an immutable and univerſal law to be conformable to his 
only begotten Son; he foreſaw that thoſe who would thus 
conform themſelves to Jeſus crucified in his life, death, and 
ſufferings, would hear his inward voice, inſpirations, and in- 
vitations to die to ſelf and all created objects; that thoſe who 
followed this internal call, would be thereby purified, juſti- 
fied, ſanRified and at laſt glorified; becauſe in the order of 
grace, there is a neceſſary connexion betwixt theſe different 
ſhades and gradual operations. The apoſtle does not ſay one 
word of aeternal and infallible preſcience of future contin- 
gencies; that is a contradiction in terms, incompatible with 
human liberty, and deſtructive of the divine goodneſs. The 
Preſcience here ſpoken of regards characters and not perſons, 
diſpoſitions and not individuals, the natural and neceſſary con- 
ſequences of their free moral deliberations, and not thoſe de- 
lüberations themſelves, which God never foreſees but as poſ- 
ſible, contingent, and conditional, whether that condition be 
L1lz 
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expreſſed or not; as we have fully ſhewn in ſpeaking abour 
preſcience. Far leſs does the ſublime apoſtle ſpeak here of ar- 
bitrary, partial, perſonal decrees, by which God predeſtinates 
only a little determinate number of individuals to ſalvation, 
and abandons all the others by name to their original cor- 
ruption and its fatal conſequences. Theſe are two wild ficti- 
ons of the ſchools, which have no foundation in the great a- 
poſtle's doctrine, as will appear by the analyſis of the two 
following chapters. We beg our readers togo on, and what 
St. Paul adds will fully explain what he has already ſaid. 

In the ninth chapter the apoſtle ſhews that the ſource of 
all the obſtinacy, ingratitude, incredulity and cruelty of the 
Jews to our Saviour, was, their interpreting all the promiſes 
made to Abraham, Iſaac, and Jacob of a temporal kingdom, 
of a viſible church, and of thoſe that were born of Abraham 
according to the fleſh: St. Paul proves on the contrary that 
thoſe promiſes are to be underſtood of a ſpiritual Canaan, a 
ſpiritual kingdom, and a ſpiritual generation. To clear up 
this important truth, he ſhews that all the deſcendants of A- 
braham and Iſaac according to the fleſh, were not members 
of the viſible church, tho' otherwiſe they were dear to God. 
Thus Iſhmael and his poſterity were the children of Abra- 
ham by corporeal generation; yet they were not bleſt with 
the ſame external graces and advantages as the Jews: but 
this choice and predeſtination cannot regard eternal glory 
and happineſs; ſince. it is faid elſewhere (a) * that God fo 
loved Iſhmael that he wrought a miracle for his preſerva- 
tion; that his angel ſpoke from heaven to Hagar to com- 
fort her, exhort her not to fear for her ſon, and to aſſure 


(a) Gen. XXi. 17. 
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© her that he would make the lad a great nation, and that 
he would be with him; tho' he lived in the wilderneſs of 
Paganiſm; and tho' his poſterity were to be deprived of all 
the privileges and advantages of the Moſaic law. St. Paul 
confirms this doctrine again by the example of Jacob and E- 
ſau. They were both ſons of Iſaac according to the fleſh; 
and * yet it was {aid before the children were born long be- 
fore they did any good or evil' in this life, that God loved 
Jacob, who according to all interpreters repreſents the viſible 
church, and that he hated Eſau, who is a figure of the Gen- 
tiles, or Pagan nations: becauſe he gave to the members of 
the viſible church, all the advantages of the law, the prophets, 
and revealed religion: but he hated Eſau or the Pagans; that 
is, he behaved to them externally as if he hated or neglected 
them, becauſe he refuſed them thoſe extraordinary privileges, 
and ſublime advantages of reveal'd religion. This cannot be 
underſtood of a real hatred and eternal reprobation without 
rendering ſcripture contradictory to itſelf; ſince the Holy 
Ghoſt declares elſewhere * that God is the lover of ſouls, and 
© that he hates nothing that he has made; and ſince St. Paul 
himſelf ſays in this ſame epiſtle to the Romans, that as to eter- 
nal life, and inward, ſaving, ſanctifying graces * God is no 
© reſpecter of perſons, that he is equally the God of the Jews 
© and the Gentiles,” and in another epiſtle, that he deſires 
the ſalvation of all, and that Jeſus Chriſt died for all.” The 
Greek fathers ſeem to have underſtood this text much better 
than the Latins; the Greek fathers explain d all St. Paul's. 
reaſonings in this chapter as relating to the external graces, 


and glorious privileges granted to the viſible church; and not 
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of abſolute decrees of predeſtination to eternal life. St. Paul 
continues toſhew that God diſtributes theſe external favours, 
viſible advantages, and outward graces, not according to the 
merit or demerit of creatures, their co-operation and fidelity, 
as he does his internal, ſanctifying graces. * It is not of him 
« that willeth nor of him that runneth, but of God that ſhew- 
eth mercy.” The external favours, helps, and means of re- 
vealed religion are not diſpenſed according to the pious de- 
ſires, activities, and virtues of men. Very oft the Pagans had 
more of thoſe good deſires, and humane virtues, than the 
Jews, who were the moſt perverſe, and the moſt rebellious, 
of all nations. God diſtributes theſe outward favours, accor- 
ding to the profound impenetrable views and deſigns of his 
eternal wiſdom. He ſecs what is moſt proper for the final, 
and total re-eſtabliſhment of all the loſt ſons of Adam, and 
places every one of them in the ſtate and circumſtances that 
are moſt proper to accompliſh in them his great plan; and 
therefore it is ſaid, that as to theſe external graces and privi- 
leges, he hath mercy on whom he will have mercy, and 
© compaſſion upon whom he will have compaſſion: but as his 
wills are ever regulated by immutable wiſdom, juſtice, and 
goodneſs; he has reaſons known to himſelf, why he grants 
thoſe privileges to ſome nations and refuſes them to others. 
He fees that theſe external graces would be uſeleſs to ſome, 
and ſerve only to augment their ingratitude and obſtinacy ; 
and that they could not be reclaim'd by thoſe outward means, 
helps, and ordinances. He makes others members of the vi- 
ſible church, becauſe he ſees that it is fitteſt for them, and that 
they will profit by theſe ſalutary ſuccours. He leaves a third 
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fort of men in the boſom of Paganiſm without theſe advan- 
tages, becauſe he knows how to ſupply them by his inward 
graces and operations. Thoſe $ouLs of 600D WILL 
are not deprived of revealed religion becauſe God ſees it 
would be uſeleſs; but becauſe in the depths of his incompre- 
Fhenſible wiſdom he knows how to ſupply the want of theſe 
external ſuccours. All is regulated with weight, number and 
meaſure; and not one foul eſcapes the view of almighty love. 
This wonderful oeconomy of providence ſuited to the nature 
and diſpoſitions of every creature and nation, will be one day 
a ſubject of ſurprize, adoration and love, when all the plan of 
_ providence ſhall be unvailed. To confirm what he has faid 
of the inefficacy of all external privileges and graces, the a- 
poſtle adds that prodigies, miracles, and all the moſt extra- 
ordinary effects of almighty power, far from converting, tru- 
ly, ſerves ſometimes to harden the heart. Ihus he quotes 
the example of Pharaoh. Tho' that prince faw all the pro- 
digies and miracles of Moſes; yet he was not converted, but 
harden'd his heart, notwithſtanding all the wonders of om- 
nipotence. Then he adds this harſh and ſhocking expreſſion 
which the Predeſtinarians have wreſted to their own deſtruc- 
tion, therefore hath he mercy on whom he will have mer- 
cy, and whom he wills he hardneth. Ihe meaning of this 
text cannot be that God hardens the hearts of men by a di- 
rect, immediate influence; or by the refuſing his falutary 
graces, in order to make them criminal and inconvertible. 
Here the effects are put for the cauſe; and ſo the ſenſe of this 
_ tremendous paſlage is, that the bad uſe we make of the 


external graces, ſerves to harden the heart, and make it 
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more obſtinate in its corruption.” God never abandons us 
till we abandon him, and if he refuſes external or internal 
graces it is becauſe he ſees they will not only be uſeleſs, but be 
pernicious to ſouls arrived to a certain pitch of voluntary re- 
bellion, and perverſity. He ſees that their converſion and pu- 

rification in this life is impoſlible, and that nothing can ex- 
tirpate their profound corruption but infernal pains; and ſo 
he abandons them to the free exerciſe of their voluntary, de- 
liberate malice in order to accompliſh his wiſe, holy and great 
deſigns. This myſterious conduct of providence ſhocks very 
oft unthinking minds, and makes them ſay, If all this be ſo, 
if God diſtributes to ſome perſons and nations external ſuc- 
cours, graces, and means, which he refuſes to others, why 
does he find fault with them? The apoſtle anſwers, * O 
* man what art thou that replieſt againſt God? ſhall the thing 
« form'd ſay to him that formed it why haſt thou made me 
thus? Hath not the potter power over the clay to make one 
© veſſel to honour, and another unto diſhonour.' The mean- 
ing of this text cannot be that God by a pure act of ſovereign- 
ty has a right to make ſome men veſſels of honour, virtue, 
love and election, and others veſſels of diſhonour, vice, wrath 
and damnation. God has no right to make his creatures vi- 
cious, nor even to damn them eternally, whatever be their re- 
bellion and wickedneſs, unleſs they become altogether un- 
convertible; becauſe God has no right to deny his attributes, 
contradict his ſanctity, become the author of ſin, defeat his 
own end in creating, and ceaſe to be eternal love. The pre- 
deſtinarian interpretation cannot then be the meaning of the 
text; otherwiſe it would be ſuſpected of being interpolated and 
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foiſted into the ſacred oracles by the impious Fataliſts of the 
dark and ignorant ages. The true meaning of St. Paul muſt 
be far more profound and worthy of God. He puts an objec. 
tion in the mouths of thoſe who complain of the unequal diſ- 
tribution of God's external graces, granted to ſome and refu- 
ſed to others. The apoſtle anſwers, that he will ſhew one day 
that as a wiſe potter he adorns according to his great plan ſome 
veſſels with beautiful external forms, and leaves others with- 
out theſe comely ornaments, becauſe he knows how to make 
uſe of the graceful and ugly veſſels in his great work. He 
| knows how to employ both revealed religion and the privati- 
on of it to gather together from the four corners of the world 
choſen ſouls of all nations. Some are bleſt with the glorious 
lights and privileges of the viſible church; others are left in 
the boſom of Paganiſm: but God abandons none of them, 
till they abandon him. He will ſhew that he is the lover of 
fouls, the Father of ſpirits; that he deſires the ſalvation of all, 
and that he refuſes his ſaving internal graces to none, tho he 
ſeems to abandon ſome by refuſing external aids to them. The 
apoſtle goes on to ſhew that both among the Jews and Gen- 
tiles, in and out of the viſible church, God endures with 
much long ſuffering the veſſels of wrath fitted for deſtructi- 
on, by their voluntary deliberate abuſe of all external and 
internal graces, and that can be reclaimed only by hell-cor- 
ments. He will manifeſt alſo the riches of his glory on the 
* veſſels of mercy not only among the Jews, but alſo among 
the Gentiles,” in the womb of the church, and the boſom of 
Paganiſm, whom he before prepared unto glory, that is, du- 
Ting this mortal ſtate of probation; not by © predeterminating 
M m m 
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« decrees,” but by preventing graces, and by his internal ope- 
| rations. Thus the prophet Hoſea ſays, * that God will call 
them his people that were not his people, and her beloved 
that was not beloved, and theſe that were not my people, the 
© ſons of the living God.“ I his cannot be meant of the Gen- 
tiles to whom the goſpel was promulgated foon after the firſt 
advent, Hoſea in his prophecy ſpeaks all along of what is to 
happen at the ſecond advent, and the judgments that are to- 
precede it, This text then muſt be underſtood of all the elect 
that are to inherit the glorious kingdom, and form at the laſt 
day a church without ſpot and blemiſh, © when all the chil- 
ren of Judah and all the children of Iſrael ſnall be gathered 
© together under one head (a) as the prophet adds in the ſame 
place. It is then that God will ſhew, that in the boſom of 
Paganiſm he had holy and pure ſouls, tho they were not mein- 
bers of the viſible church. Then, continues the apoſtle, men 
ſhall ſee © that the Gentiles who followed not after righteouſ- 
© neſs attained to righteouſneſs, even the righteouſneſs which 
* is of faith; not a ſpeculative faith by which the devils believe 
and tremble, but a ſaving, internal, ſanctifying truſt and con- 
ſidence in, a total adherence and reſignation to God's internal 
graces, tho' they did not follow the righteouſneſs of the law, 
and were deprived of the ſublime advantages of revealed reli- 
gion. Men ſhall alſo ſee at the laſt day, that Iſrael,” or the 
members of the viſible church, that followed the law,” and 
that obſerved the rites, ordinances, and facraments of revealed 
religion, attained not to the law of righteouſneſs, to the ſpi- 
rit of the law which is love, becauſe they ſought it not by 
(a) Hoſea i. 30, 11. | 
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« faith but by the works of the law.” They ſought hot true 
righteouſneſs and juſtice by an internal and total reſignation 
of their powers to God, to be vivified, illuminated and actuated 
by his life, light, and love; but by an outward obſervation of 
external rites and ordinances, that can never juſtify. The a- 
poſtle concludes this chapter by declaring that this doctrine 
of univerſal grace and falvation out of the ſacred pale, will 
© bea ſtumbling-ſtone and a rock of offence laid in Zion,” a- 
mong the members of the viſible church, the Pharifaical doc- 
tors and Judaizing Chriſtians; © but that all thoſe who believe 
© it, ſhall not be aſhamed.” For the Greek word tranſlated by 
the perſonal pronoun Him ſhould be tranſlated by the de- 
monſtrative one lt. 

In the tenth chapter the apoſtle ſhews that the zeal of the 
Jews was not according to knowledge; that not undetſtan- 
ding wherein true juſtice and ſanctity lay, they believed that ĩt 
conſiſted in a faithful ſubmiſſion to, and practice of the rites 
and ceremonies of the ancient law, and in a ſpeculative belief 
of its miraculous facts without entering into the ſpirit of it, 
and of the truths intended, and adumbrated by all its ſymbols 
and figures; that the righteouſnefs of true ſaving faith lies in 
a belief of the heart, and in à total ſurrender of the ſoul to the 
illuminations of the eternal Word. Now tho! this belief of 
the heart be not ſufficient, unleſs we confeſs with the mouth 

the divine myſteries of revealed religion when they are re- 

| vealed tous; yet to thoſe who live and die in an invincible ig- 

norance of theſe ſacred truths, it ſuffices to believe with the 

heart, that is, to furrender ourſelves to the purifying, illumi- 

nating operations of the cternal Logos. The reaſon St. Paul 
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gives for this doctrine is, that before God * the Father of ſpi- 
5 rits, and the lover of ſouls, there is no difference betwixt 
the Jew and the Greek, between the members of the vi- 
ſible church and thoſe that are not fo; fince © the ſame God 
* is the Lord of all and rich to them that call upon him' not by 
the words of the mouth, but by the inward cry of the heart; 
whatever be their nation or religion, Jew or Gentile, ee 
or Chriſtian; Mahometan or heretic. The apoſtle then pro- 
poſes a difficulty, How ſhall the Pagans call upon him in 
* whom they have not believed, and how ſhall they believe in 
him of whom they have not heard; and how ſhall they hear 
without a preacher; for faith comes by hearing and hearing 
© by the word of God.” Vulgar interpreters explain all this 
of the external promulgation of the goſpel to the Jews: but it 
is manifeſt that this cannot be the ſenſe of the text, for in the 
following verſe the great apoſtle adds; Have they not heard? 
© yes verily; their ſound went forth unto all the ends of the 
earth, and their words unto the utmoſt extremities of the 
«© world.” This, as we ſhall more fully demonſtrate hereafter 
in the fecond Part, is a paſlage taken from the pſalmiſt, where- 
in the royal prophet ſhews that God has manifeſted himſclf 
to all nations, either by the external voice of nature, or by 
the inward inſpiration of his eternal wiſdom. Now when St. 
Paul wrote this epiſtle four and twenty years after our Savi- 
our's death, it was abſolutely falſe that the external preach- 
ing had been made to all the earth, and that it was gone forth 
to the ends of the world; for to this very day the far greater 
part of mankind in the ſeveral ages ſince the promulgation of 
the goſpel, have not heard of it. But Judaizing Chriſtians that 
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look upon the external favours granted to the viſible church, 
as the only ſaving graces, interpret all of an outward conver- 
ſion to the ſacred worſhip and ſpeculative belief of Chriſtia- 
nity- The apoſtle adds that this doctrine of univerſal grace 
will irritate Judaizing minds. Moſes ſays of them, I will 
' * provoke you to jealouſy by them that are no people, and by 
© a fooliſh nation I will anger you. This ſublime doctrine of 
inward, ſaving graces granted to hidden ſouls left in the bo- 
ſom of Paganiſm, idolatry, ſuperſtition, and error will incenſe 
the Phariſaical Chriſtians as well as the incredulous Jews, 
when they hear that God is found of them that aſked not af- 
ter him, while he ſays of the choſen nation that had all the 
advantages of revealed religion, and to all the corrupt mem- 
bers of the viſible church; all day long I have ſtretched forth 
© my hands unto a diſobedient and gainſaying people.” 

In the eleventh chapter the apoſtle unfolds the whole my- 
ſtery of univerſal grace and redemption. * God, ſays he, hath 
© not caſt away his people; tho' they be no more members 
of the viſible church. He is ſtill the God of the Jews as well 
© as of the Gentiles; and all the poſterity of. thoſe incredu- 
lous crucifiers of Jeſus are not excluded from the effects of 
his bounty, nor from the operations of his internal graces, 
tho' they are deprived of the outward and acceſſory means. 
For as God faid to Elias of old when the Jewiſh church fell 
into an almoſt univerſal defection, I have reſerved to myſelf 
hid and unknown ſeven thouſand men that have not bow- 
© ed the knee before Baal.” Juſt ſo there is at preſent and has 
been in all generations © a remnant according to the election 


of grace, that are choſen by the internal, ſaving, ſanctifying 
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attractions of the Father, the illuminations of the Son, and 
_ the inſpirations of the Holy Ghoſt, and not by their faithful 
obſervation of the external rites, ſacraments and ordinances 
of the evangelical law: for otherwiſe grace would be no more 
grace; that is independent of all the external privileges and 
favours granted to the viſible church, and antecedent to all 
the merits, activities and co- operations of the creature. Tho 
then the moſt part of the Jews have not attained to the true 
righteouſneſs of the law, which comes only by ſaving faith; 
yet the choſen faithful ſouls among them have and will obtain 
it; while the reſt are blinded, not by previous, predetermina- 
ting, abſolute decrees and preteritions, which render men 
blind, wicked and reprobate; but becauſe they blinded them- 
ſelves, by a falſe perſuaſion and confidence in the exact ob- 
ſervation of the ceremonial law, which gives not the true ſpi- 
rit; and © therefore God gave them up to a ſpiritual ſlumber 
© and lethargy ;' or rather they have fallen into it by their vo- 
luntary infidelity, obſtinacy, and attachment to the letter of 
the law; ſo that they have eyes to ſee the figure © without 
* knowing the reality, and ears to hear' externally but riot to 
hear the voice within. They have not ſtumbled that they 
ſhould fall,” as if God had denied them the graces neceſſary 

to prevent their defe&ion ; but he has permitted in the wiſe 
courſe of his providence, yea and ordained that they ſhould 
ceaſe to be the viſible church, the depoſitaries of his ſacred 
oracles, and the guardians of the true faith. By this tranſpor- 
tation of the external means and graces from the Jews to the 
Gentiles, God's deſign is to excite the Jews to emulation and 
jealouſy, that they may amend and reform. Their infidelity | 
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is become a mean of light and falvation to the Gentiles. 
However if their rejection be the reconciling the world to 
God, and the manifeſtation of divine truth to the Pagans, 
what ſhall their reviving be, or their return to the viſible 
church? it muſt be ſomething more magnificent than what 
happened at the firſt promulgation of the goſpel; and the eſta- 
bliſhment of a viſible church among the Gentiles upon this 
corrupt, degraded earth: it muſt be the glorious reign of the 
Meſſiah after the reſurrection, when the ele& both among 
the Jews and Gentiles ſhall be gathered in from the four cor- 
ners of the world, and reign with Chriſt upon earth, till the 
final reſtitution of all things. © Take care then O Gentiles 
not to boaſt' of the privileges you now receive by becoming 
members of the viſible church: the Jews were the natural 
branches, you are as wild Olive-trees; if God ſpared not the 
natural branches, take care leſt he alſo ſpare not you, if you 
do not continue in goodneſs, you ſhall alſo be cut off, and 
deprived of all the glorious advantages of the viſible church; 
and © if the Jews abide not ſtill in unbelief, they ſhall be 
grafted in' and become members not only of the viſible 
church, but of the glorious church which Jeſus Chriſt is very 
ſoon to come and eſtabliſh upon earth, when there will be no 
more any ſin or ſuffering; but all the members ſhall be ho- 
ly; and the whole without ſpot or blemiſh: © for I would not 
have you to be ignorant of this myſtery,” of the glorious 
kingdom; that blindneſs has happened to the Jews, till the 
« fulneſs of the Gentiles ſhould be called' to the fame exter- 
nal graces and advantages: but atlength*the true Iſraelites ſhall 
be ſaved, and gathered in from all the places and countries 
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© where they are now ſcattered ;* and become not members 
of a viſible church mixed with good and bad ſeed, but of a glo- 
tious church where all ſhall be truly ſanRified, and their cor- 
ruption totally extirpated; ſince it is written © there ſhall come 
© outof Zion a deliverer, that ſhall turn away ungodlineſs from 
© Jacob, for this is my covenant with them, when I will take 
< away their ſins.” This cannot be underſtood of the firſt co- 
ming; ſince while men are mortal, they cannot become im- 
peccable. I his is the glorious delivery of the Iſraelites from 
the ſpiritual Egypt, and their return to the true land of Ca- 
naan promiſed to Abraham and his ſeed, when God will re- 
eſtabliſh the earth in its primitive beauty. This is the delivery 
promiſed by all the prophets, and the burthen of their ſong. 
God's gifts and promiſes are without repentance.” He has 
not, he cannot change his final deſigns, nor be fruſtrated in 
his ultimate end. He ſaid to Abraham, Iſaac and Jacob,that he 
would raiſe them up a ſeed that was to inhabit the promiſed 
land for ever and ever. He did not underſtand thereby a little 
canton of this terreſtrial globe called Canaan; but the glori- 
ous earth re-eſtabliſhed and renewed. All his promiſes re- 
pard ſpiritual and eternal objects, and not temporal and car- 
nal bleſſings. This glorious reign with the ele& upon the 
earth renewed, will not however be the laſt ſcene of provi- 
dence, nor the total conſummation of all things. At length 
both Jews and Gentiles ſhall be recalled, redeemed and reſto- 
red, © for God concluded all in unbelief, that he might have 
* mercy upon all. He ſhut up all nations, all ſouls, and all lap- 
ſed ſpirits, in a ſtate of darkneſs, privation, and baniſhment 
from his luminous preſence, © that he might one day have 
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© mercy upon all. O the depth of the riches both of the wiſ- 


© dom and knowledge of God, who knows how to make uſe 


not only of phyſical evil to cure moral evil, but of unbelief, 


darkneſs, and corruption itſelf to cure for ever all lapſed be- 
ings of their apoſtacy, and confirm them againſt a relapſe: 


His judgments are unſearchable and paſt finding out. 
Weak ſuperficial minds are ſcandalized at the ſtrange event of 
man's fall and degradation; they cannot imagine how the leaſt 
ſhadow of moral and phyſical evil could happen under the go- 
vernment of an infinitely powerful, wiſe and good Being. 
« But who hath known the mind of God, or who hath been 
© his counſellor? What man is there upon earth that knows 
the plan of providence in all its extent? all the infinite com- 
binations by which he is one day to accompliſh his great end 
in creating? how he will draw good out of evil, light out of 


darkneſs, order out of confuſion? This mult be fo, God is 


irreconcilcable to fin, but not to the ſinner; he hates the crime 
but he loves the criminal; © for of him, and by him and to him 
© are all things; all ſouls come from him originally, ſubſiſt 
by him actually, and muſt return to him finally. He cannot 
abandon his rights over them, and mult draw all fpirits to 
himſelf as their infinite center. By this univerſal reſtitution 
of all lapſed beings © he will be for ever and ever glorified ; 
yea becauſe of this wonderful act of omnipotence far ſuperi- 
or to creation, glory belongs to him alone, and to the crea- 
tures nothing but ſhame and confuſion. They have been the 


only cauſes of all the evil that happened, and God the only 
efficient cauſe of all the good that can befall them in e 4 


after ths life, and during all eternity. 
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'T he five following chapters of the epiſtle to the Romans 
contain nothing that wants explication; they are a chain of 
moral precepts and inſtructions, very intelligible without any 
commentary. According to this analyſis, the doctrine of the 
apoſtle to the Romans, and conſequently to all the Gentiles, 
and the whole Pagan world that was then, or that ſhould here- 
after be converted, may be reduced to the four following * 
of principles. 

1. Tho all 5 were not equally members of the vi- 
ſible church, and favoured with the ſupernatural advantages 
and privileges of revealed religion, yet God left none of the 
Pagans without a teſtimony, and a law written in their hearts; 
and ſupplied by his internal graces the want of all external 
means. He refuſes thoſe internal graces to none of whatever 
country, age or religion they be. He ſpeaks continually, and 
ſpoke from the time of the fall, to all mortals, either by the 
voice of nature, that manifeſts his power and Godhead, or 
by the internal whiſpers of his eternal wiſdom; which has 
been heard through all the earth, and to the ends of the world 
in Aſia, and Europe, in Africa, and America, from Eaſt to 
Weſt, from North to South; becauſe with him there is no 
partial reſpect of perſons; and becauſe he is equally the God 
of the Jews and the Gentiles, of the members of the viſible 
church, and of theſe that are not, of Chriſtians and Pagans. 

2. It is vain and abſurd in the members of the viſible church 
to think that they are dearer to God, than the reſt of man- 
kind, becauſc he has given them external graces and ſuccours. 
To think that we can be ſaved by the works of the law, and 

a faithful obſervation of the rites, ordinances and facraments 
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of revealed religion; is a Judaical deluſion; ſince it is not by 
the works of the law, but by faith alone that we can be ſa- 
ved; not by a ſpeculative belief of the hiſtorical facts, and ſu- 
blime myſteries of revealed religion; for ſo the devils believe 
and tremble; but by an internal reſignation of all our powers 
to the ſaving operations of divine grace, which alone can pu- 
rify and ſanctify the ſoul. The promiſes made to Abraham, 
and to his ſeed do not regard any temporal advantages or ex- 
ternal graces; ſince he himſelf was not juſtified by the works 
of circumciſion and obedience to the ceremonial law; but on- 
ly by this faith, hope, and love of God, antecedent to the 
circumciſion of the fleſh. By the true Iſraelites are not to be 
underſtood the members of the viſible church; but all thoſe 
who imitate the divine virtues of the patriarchs. The cere- 
monial law and moral precepts of revealed religion ſerve only 
to irritate our cupidity, ſelf-love and paſſions, when weare not 
governed inwardly by the love of God; becauſe naturally we 
incline to what is forbidden, and are impatient of every thing 
that reſtrains our freedom. The Jews abuſed all this lip-ſer- 
vice and ſpeculative knowledge; and fell into infidelity, ſuper» 
ſtition, falſe worſhip, and even idolatry; by miſunderſtanding 
the true ſenſe of all the ſymbols, figures, and facrifices of the 
Mofaical religion; as the Pagans adulterated, miſtook and de- 
graded all the ſymbols and rites, emanations and traditions 
of the patriarchal religion. 

3. By an eternal, immutable, and univerſal law, God has 
3 that none ſhall enter into the kingdom of heaven 
but thoſe that are conformed to Jeſus crucified, in his ſuffer- 
ings, death and reſurrection. I his predeſtination is not a 
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free, arbitrary act of ſovereignty; but a conſequence of the 
foreknowledge he had that mankind after the fall, might di- 

vide themſelves into two great ſects, by voluntary free choice, 
and unconſtrained deliberation; and that the one by adhe- 
ring to the evil principle, would form a ſpiritual Babylon, and 
could not be converted or reclaimed but by hell flames; and 
that others might freely ſubmit and adhere to his divine ope- 
rations. He foreſaw this not in abſolute, previous, partial, 
perſonal decrees and preteritions; but in the nature of free a- 
gents, when they fell from their primitive pre-exiſtent ſtate. 
He ſaw the different degrees of their corruption, how far 
each of them was to be reclaimed in this life or in another; 
and made this immutable, univerſal law, that all thoſe who 
were to be choſen ſhould be made conformable to his only 
begotten Son. This is the only predeſtination St. Paul ſpeaks 
of inthis epiſtle. "Theſe decrees made from the beginning of 
the world do not regard individuals, nor particular perſons; 
but their diſpoſitions and characters. The ſcholaſtic opinion 
of a determinate number predeſtinated or rejected from all e- 
ternity, is neither founded in ſcripture nor tradition. No ge- 
neral council ever decreed by an univerſal, irreformable a&, 
that the number of the ele& and damned is ſo immutably fix d 
that none can be added or diminiſhed. On the contrary, in 
many places of ſcripture it is inſinuated that thoſe who have 
been once ele& and choſen ſouls may become unfaithful and 
be blotted out of the book of life.” Our perſonal election 
and reprobation therefore depend upon our fidelity or reſiſ- 
tance to the divine attractions, illuminations, and inſpirations. 


4. Tho' predeltination and election to eternal glory require 


* 
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and ſuppoſe neceſſarily our fidelity and correſpondence to the 
divine operations; yet predeſtination to the external graces 
and favours, by which men become members of the viſible 
church, is antecedent to and independent of all merit and de- 
merit in particular perſons and nations. The Jews were no 
more holy than the Gentiles. God diſtributes thoſe external 
graces according as he ſees that they may be moſt uſeful and 
conducive to the final re-eſtabliſhment of all lapſed beings. 
He forms ſome glorious, others inglorious veſſels, both of 
the ſame maſs; but the ſouls contained in theſe veſſels of clay 
are equally dear to him. As a proof of this, the apoſtle de- 
clares that the promiſes made to Abraham will be accom- 
pliſhed in their full ſenſe to the true cle& and choſen ſouls of 
all nations, at his ſecond coming; when the true Iſraelites 
and children of Abraham according to the ſpirit, and notac- 
cording to the fleſh, ſhall be gathered in from the four cor- 
ners of the world, and made members of the glorious king- 
dom of the Meſſiah; and in fine all beings ſhall be reſtored 
to their primitive perfection, by the wonderful depths of di- 
vine wiſdom and love: becauſe as all comes from God and 
ſubſiſts by God, ſo all muſt return to him as their ſource and 
center. | | 
By the help of the analyſis given, and the principles thence 
derived, we hope we have found out a true key to this ſublime 
epiſtle to the Romans; and that ſome more learned and able 
hand will very ſoon give us a continued exact commentary 
upon every chapter and verſe of it, ſo as to convince all up- 
right minds of the blaſphemous paraphraſes made hitherto 
upon it by the Predeſtinarians. Theſe fataliſt doors not un- 
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derſtanding the ſenſe of the fcriptures, their wavering and un- 

fable minds, wreſt unto their own deſtruction all that St. 
Paul fays of predeſtination. The error is ancient, it began a- 

mong the Phariſces, was ſupported by the Manicheans, re- 

newed in the ninth century by Godeſcalchus, cruſhed and 

condemned by the church; then revived by Wicklif, and 
Huſs, and at laſt by Calvin. The laſt four authors pretend- 
ed that St. Auguſtin was the doctor and patron of their diſ- 
mal ſcheme. Some deny this, and endeavour to give plauſible 
explications of many dark and uncautious expreſſions of that 
great ſaint. Others go to another cxtremity, and pretend with 
father Harduin that all the works that paſs under the name of 
St. Auguſtin are entirely ſuppoſitious; and invented by the 
Fataliſts in later ages. Others ſay that St. Auguſtin was a 
matt of a bright, African imagination; that his genius was 
more extenſive than profound, more ſhining than ſolid; and 
that in the heat of diſputes againſt the Pelagians he dropt 
now and then many unguarded maxims, and commentaries 
upon St. Paul, which the Fataliſts have greedily embraced in 
ages Others go further, and pretend that thoſe dange- 
sand uncautious expreſſions of St. Auguſtin, came from 

his having ſtill retained a ſecret and undiſcovered tincture of 
the Manichean hereſy which allows of two eternal principles 
of evil and good. Now there is nothing that approaches nea- 
rer to this odious hereſy than that of abſolute predetermina- 
ting decrees, that render ſome men inevitably good, and that 
conſtitute others veſſels of wrath even before their creation. We 
are very far from going into any of thoſe extremes or diſpara- 


ging the merit of ſo great a light of the church as St. Auguſtin: 
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all we dare ſay ĩs, that if there be any equivocal expreſſions in 
the works of that great faint which really favour the mon- 


ſtrous hereſy of the Predeſtinarians, the church ſhould re- 
form them. Yea we add further that tho' the moſt part of 
the Latin church, and almoſt all the ſchoolmen of all ſeas, 
have adopted the dangerous ſchemes of infallible preſcience 
or abſolute predeterminating decrees, yet no general council 
ever erected into doctrines of faith a particular predeſtination 
and reprobation of individuals; and therefore the Chriſtian 
church has always a ſovereign, abſolute, unlimited right to 
reform, reject, and explode them and all others about preſci- 
ence and predeſtination that tend, by inevitable conſequences, 
to deſtroy God's goodneſs and human liberty. We ſhall now 
examine what could have determined fo many greatand pious 
men of all ages and nations to favour this monſtrous hereſy, 
and fataliſt doctrine of a particular amin and repro- 
bation of individuals. 

1. The firſt original ſource of this error was the falſe ideas 
of preſcience. Men fancy that God foreſees all the actions, 
paſſions, crimes and virtues, good and bad diſpoſitions of free 
agents as certainly, abſolutely, and infallibly future; that all 
the ideas, forms and modes of the haman mind, paſt, preſent 
and to come, co- exiſted in and with the eternal mind; and 
that this preſcience is as neceſſary to the perfection of 
God's underſtanding, as the generation of his eternal Lo- 
gos. We have already confuted thoſe falſe, dangerous, and 
impious maxims, which tend directly to Fataliſm, Spinoſiſm, 
and the moſt odious atheiſm: for we have ſhewn that the 
ſcholaſtic doctrine of preſcience introduces as great a fatality 
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into nature as the predeſtinarian hereſy; that if this-fatality 
be once introduced, then men are no longer free; that if they 
be not free, the idea of ſin is impoſſible; that if there be no 
vice nor injuſtice among finite beings, then there can be no 
ſovereign juſtice nor goodneſs, in the ſupreme being; that if 
God be deſpoiled of theſe two attributes, then all muſt be 
reduced to the idea of an infinitely powerful agent that acts 
by neceſſity of nature without deſign, choice, or goodneſs; 
and this is pure Spinoſiſm. Till therefore all the falſe ſcho- 
laſtic ideas about preſcience be quite extirpated out of the 
Chriſtian ſchools, all attempts againſt the Fataliſts predeſtina- 
rian hereſy will be fruitleſs. 

2. The ſecond ſource of all the fatal miſtakes of the Pre- 
deſtinarians is the falſe explications given of original ſin. Ac- 
cording to the ſchoolmen, all men became criminal, and one 
maſs of corruption, for the ſin of our two firſt parents, to 
whoſe ſouls we had no relation, and in whoſe crime we had 
no ſhare; ſince they lived many ages before the immediate 
creation and infuſion of our ſouls into mortal bodies. God 
choſe of this maſs, a ſelect number, and left all the reſt to the 
fatal conſequences of their corruption, by a partial preteriti- 
on, altogether deſtructive of his paternal love for all that he 
has made. From this odious ſcheme flow'd another falſe te- 
net, that God rejects, puniſhes, hates, and damns whole races 
of men, becauſe of the ſins, perverſity, and corruption of 
their anceſtors. This is abſolutely falſe and diametrically op- 
polite to the nature of God, and the doctrine of the holy 
ſcriptures. It is true that as to external graces and temporal 
favours God may puniſh the ſin of the parents upon the chil- 
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dren to the third and fourth generation; becauſe, as we have 
ſaid elſewhere, the natural conſequences of the crimes of our 
anceſtors, may be phyſical evils that laſt for ſeveral ages. But 
God puniſhes none in a future ſtate, much leſs damns eter- 
nally for the ſins of their fore- fathers; yea he never puniſhes 
the children for the crimes of their predeceſſors, but in fo far 
as they imitate and contract guilt of their own.  'Tho' then 
the Jewiſh nation was diſperſed, and their ceremonial worſhip 
changed into one more ſimple, more ſpiritual and more uni. 
verſal, yet this does not prove that God abandoned all the 
Jews, who have lived ſince the crucifixon of our Saviour; and 
has refuſed them, becauſe of the ſin of their anceſtors, all in+ 
tcrnal graces, and paternal love. | 
3. The third ſource of all the miſtakes of the Predeſtina* 
rians, comes from their imagining Judaically that all the pro- 
miſes under the ancient and new law, regard an external con- 
verſion to the viſible church, that all thoſe who have not the 
true ſcriptures, churches and ſacraments, are without the 
reach of his internal grace, objects of his hatred, and veſſels 
of wrath. Nothing is more falſe and contrary to St. Paul's 
doctrine. The true veſlels of wrath are all thoſe that have 
not true ſaving faith and reſignation to God's internal opera- 
tions; whether they be members of the viſible church or not. 
The true veſſels of mercy are thoſe who are faithful to God's 
celeſtial inſpirations, ſupernatural influences and internal 
graces; tho' they be left in the boſom of Paganiſm. The 
Predeſtinarians prepoſſeſſed with falſe and contrary tenets, 
fancy that the rejection of the Jews, and the vocation of the 
Gentiles to the outward knowledge and profeſſion of Chri- 
O oo 
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ſtianĩty, was the only ſcope, end, and object of the divine oe- 
economy. This however is but a ſmall, accidental branch of 
his great plan. To eſtabliſn in one or in many nations, a per- 
fect form of outward worſhip; or the moſt ſublime ſyſtem of 
ſpeculative truths, may be worthy of a great philoſopher or 
legiſlator: but this cannot be the ultimate end of God-man; 
who knows the impotence and inſufficiency of all external 
means to make men truly good and happy. He has far more 
exalted views: to watch continually over the hearts of free a- 
gents, overcome their corruption without deſtroying their li- 
berty ; to ruin the idolatry of ſelf-love, which uſurps all the 
rights of the Deity; to move all the inward ſprings of human 
nature, change, transform, and form to himſelf in all ages, 
nations, and religions a choſen number of ele& ſouls, that arc 
truly converted, enlightned, purified and ſanctiſied by his di- 
vine attractions, illuminations, inſpirations, and operations, 
whatever be the prejudices of their education, the infirmities 
of their temper, or the darkneſs with which they are ſurroun- 
ded. This is a work worthy of a God, and which none but 
God can operate. It is the formation of this ſpiritual king- 
dom of the Meſſiah by his immediate action and operation 
upon the heart, that is the true object of eternal wiſdom and 
providence;and not revealing to them outward forms of wor- 
ſhip, and giving them ſpeculative ideas of the divine nature. 
The Predeſtinarians place all in converſion to outward forms, 
ceremonies, and theoretical ſyſtems; and ſo muſt fall into Ju- 
daiſm, and interpret all the ſcriptures in a literal, grammati- 
cal, external ſenſe as the Jews did. 
We — that the epiſtle to che Romans fa- 
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yours none of thoſe errors; and that it is one of the ſublimeſt 
wrote by the apoſtle of the Gentiles, and deſign d to ſhew to 
the Romans and all the Pagan world, that Chriſtianity never 
could adopt the wild error of the Phariſees, who fancied that 
the Jews, or the members of the viſible church were the on- 
ly favourites of heaven; and that all the Gentile nations with- 
out the ſacred pale were accurſed of God. 

This doctrine of grace and predeſtination which we attri- 
bute to St. Paul does not favour in the leaſt the hereſy of the 
Pelagians. Theſe ſectaries denied the neceſſity of all ſuper- 
natural, internal graces; maintain'd that man by the pure 
force of his natural powers could obtain eternal ſalvation; 
and that the beatific viſion was not a pure effect of the divine, 
gratuitous beneficence; but due to our merits. In theſe three 
errors more or leſs mitigated, conſiſted alſo the error of the 
Semi-pelagians, who denied not the neceſlity of internal, ſu- 
pernatural graces, but they affirmed that man could merit 
them by the firſt good motions of his free will, without any 
preventing action of God. The hereſy of the Pelagians and 
Semi-pelagians did not then conſiſt in this, that both denied 
a particular, perſonal predilection, or preterition of individuals 
from all eternity, by which only a determinate number of e- 
le& can be ſaved, and a fix d number of reprobates to be in» 
fallibly damned. This wild, tho' ancient idea of the Fataliſts 
in the fourth, or perhaps only in the ninth century was ne- 
ver adopted, nor eſtabliſhed by any irreformable decree of the 
univerſal church. Vea ſuppoſing that ſome particular fathers, 
ſchools, ſynods, or even councils had eſpouſed this uncauti- 
ous opinion, yet it ought to be looked upon as a metapbyſi- 

O'002 
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cal reſinement that does not regard the depoſitum of faith, 
that rather ſpoils its ſimplicity, that obſcures all the plan of 

providence, and ſo may be redreſſed, exploded, and rejected 

by the univerſal church, who can ſet bounds to its own ſu- 

preme authority. 

"Lf | COR. TI. 

Hence there is nothing in St. Paul's epiſtle to the Romans, 
that inſinuates a particular, perſonal, partial, arbitrary pre- 
dilection or preterition of individuals; nothing that reſembles 
or favours the hypotheſes of the Arminians or Semi-pelagi- 
ans; of the Moliniſts or Congruiſts who fancy that predeſ- 
tination and reprobation include a fix'd, immutable, infallible 
preſcience of future contingencies; that God decreed from 
all eternity to give efficacious graces only to a few, and that 
he reſolved from all eternity to refuſe theſe efficacious graces 
to the moſt part; that he could have ſaved all, but that he 
would not do it, for reaſons incomprehenſible; that he ren- 
ders ſalvation poſſible to all, but ſure only to a little number; 
and in fine that the moſt part of lapſed beings will be for e- 
ver unconvertible, and infernal pains eternal. All theſe poor 
Notions of the ſchoolmen are equally repugnant to ſcripture 
and reaſon, deſtroy human Ubepty and God's goodneſs, and 
deny the efficacy of our Saviour's ſacrifice, God's ſincerity, 
and all his moral attributes. 

+£ O:iRs;: 31. 

3 by the elect or choſen ſouls, are meant in ſcripture 
thoſe heroic minds of all nations, ages and religions, that i- 
-mitate Jeſus Chriſt in his life, death, and ſufferings, by puri- 
ty of heart, crucifixion of corrupt nature, and daily mortifi- 
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cation of the paſſions, tho' they never heard of the external 
hiſtory of the goſpel; and that ſurrender themſelves to the 
inward attractions of the Father, illuminations of the Son 
and inſpirations of the Holy Ghoſt, tho' they do not know 
the-ſpeculative ideas of religion. Thoſe are they that ſhall 
one day be choſen to fill the places of fallen ſeraphims, and 
be exalted to the higheſt ſeats in heaven. On the contrary, 
by reprobates are meant all thoſe who reject the divine graces, 
ſurrender themſelves voluntarily to the falſe love of ſelf and 
creatures, to their vices and paſlions, and by a final impeni- 
| tence in ſin and corruption, die in obſtinate, obdurate has 

bits of moral evil, which can be extirpated and deſtroyed 

only by infernal pains. | 

Gn. 1. 

Hence according to St. Paul's doctrine, all men both Nen 
and Gentiles, Pagans, Turks, and Chriſtians are equally and 
originally dear to God; and predeſtinated to eternal happineſs. 
All will at laſt be ſaved, but all will not be ele& choſen ſouls; 
that is, elevated to thrones, dominations, and principalities in 
heaven. The reprobates will be for ever and ever, even after 
their re-eſtabliſhment far inferior to the ele&;not by an arbi- 
trary decree of God, but by the nature of things; ſince, as we 
have faid elſewhere (a), the ſame law of centripetal forces 
holds in the intellectual as in the material world. Souls that 
return to their center the ſooneſt will for ever and ever ap- 
proach nearer to it, than thoſe that began later, and ſo ad- 
Vance far flower and later to perfection, happineſs and glory. 


WoL Cor. 3. of Prop. XXXIX. 
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LEMMA or PROPOSITION LXI. 


The principal objections made againſt the plan of provi- 
| dence becauſe of moral and phyſical evil, * be re- 
duced to four. 


S EKO LI VU M. 


Bayle has collected in his dictionary and in his letters to 
a country gentleman, all the objections that incredulity can 
form againſt the plan of providence, becauſe of the ſtrange 
phoenomenon of moral and phyſical evil that is own'd to have 
happen'd under the government of a Being ſuppoſed infinite- | 
ly powerful, wiſe, and good, which could and ſhould have 
hinder'd this fatal event. Now upon a ſtri& examination and 
exact analyſis of all theſe numerous difficulties which the wit- 
ty Bayle repeats, and preſents, under a thouſand different 
ſhapes, it will be found that they may all be reduced to the 
four following hypotheſes. 1. That liberty isa free gift which 
God made to his creatures, and which his infinite goodneſs 
ſhould have hinder'd him from beſtowing upon them, ſince 
he foreſaw that they might and would abuſe it. 2. That God 
might have confirmed finite and free intelligences in a perma- 
nent ſtate of happineſs, by a conſtant, direct, and uninterrup- 
ted view of his eſſence. 3. That God might have cured mo- 
ral evil or ſin, without employing phyſical evil or ſuffering as 
 a'remedy. 4. In fine that moral and phyſical evil are to be 


eternal, the damn'd unconvertible, and God for ever unap- 
peaſcable. 
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| The deſign of the preceeding Work was to lay down 
ſuch principles as prove theſe four hypotheſes precarious and 

falſe, yea plainly repugnant both to natural and revealed re- 
ligion. | 


PROPOSITION 1 


All the objections made againſt the plan of pro- 
vidence becauſe of moral and phyſical evil, are 
founded upon falſe hypotheſes that have rio foun- 
dation in reaſon, nor ſcripture. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

All the objections made againſt the plan of providence be- 
cauſe of moral and phyſical evil are founded upon the fol- 
lowing hypotheſes; that liberty is a free gift which God made 
to his creatures, and which his infinite goodneſs ſhould have 
hindered him from entruſting unto them, ſince he foreſaw 
they would abuſe it ; that God might have confirmed finite- 
and free intelligences in a permanent ſtate of happineſs, by 
a conſtant, direct, and uninterrupted view of his eſſence; that 
| God might have cured moral evil without employing phyſi- 
cal evil as a remedy ; and in fine that moral and phyſical evil 
are to be eternal and undeſtructible (a): it is abſolutely falſe 
that liberty is a free gift which God made to his creatures; 
we have ſhewn on the contrary that it is a neceſſary, eſſenti- 
al, inſeparable adjun& of all intelligent natures (b): it is alſo 
falſe that God could have confirmed all finite intelligences in 
a permanent ſtate of happineſs, by a conſtant, direct and un- 


(a) By the preceeding Lemma and its ſcholium. (b) Prop. XXI. 
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interrupted view of his eſſence; we have ſhewn that ſuch is the 
' weakneſs of finite minds that they could not always ſupport 
this direct, immediate, uninterrupted view of the divine ſplen- 
dors (a): it is likewiſe falſe that God could have cured moral 
evil without employing phyſical evil as the ſole and only re- 
. medy (b); in fine it is alſo falſe that infernal puniſhments are 
to be eternal, the creature for ever unconvertible, and God 
unappeaſeable (c): Therefore all the objections made againſt 
the plan of providence, becauſe of moral and phyſical evil, are 
founded upon falſe hypotheſes that have no foundation in 
reaſon or ſcripture. 


e 

The famous Leibnitz a German philoſopher pretends to 
anſwer all the objections made againſt the plan of providence, 
ariſing from the origin and duration of evil, by refining upori 
the ſcholaſtic ſcheme, and adding ſome ſtrokes to it that ſeem 
to give a new light to thoſe myſterious obſcurities. All his 
ſyſtem, which ſome think to be full of confuſion and tedious 
intricacy, turns upon theſe two great principles. 

1. As God never acts without a reaſon, ſo he is never de- 
termined but by the reaſon of © the beſt and moſt excellent 
* plan.” Now God having foreſeen from all eternity an infi- 
nitely infinite number of poſlible events, choſe one ſeries of 
them, and decreed to place the creatures in ſuch circumſtances 
that they would freely but infallibly chuſe this ſeries, becauſe 
he foreſawthat it would contribute the moſt to the manife- 
tation of his perfections and fo form the beſt plan poſſible. 


(a) Cor. 2. of Prop. XXVII. (b) Prop. XLIX. (o) Prop, LVII. - 
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2. Tho' moral and phyſical evil enter into this plan, yet 
all conſidered, the univerſe mixed with good and evil, is more 

perfect than a world where there is nothing but pure good, 

and perfect felicity, univerſal juſtice, and unmixed happineſs: 
We ſhall endeavour to ſhew that both theſe branches of 
the Leibnitian ſcheme are _ and ens 7 with the moſt . 
fatal conſequences. 

1, We grant that God acts PRO by a reaſon ay of 
his perfections, and that he choſe the moſt excellent plan, as 
to the ultimate end and deſign in creating. But we deny that 
he fixed and predetermined all the means to come at this end. 
His great plan was to create a world compoſed of material pic- 
tures, and intelligent images, the moſt proper to repreſent his 
perfections; and to render all intelligences happy by love and 
by free love. No to ſuppoſe all the actions of free creatures, 
foreſeen or predetermined, as infallibly future, certain and 
inevitable, is a plain contradiction, as we have already demon- 
ſtrated. God choſe the moſt excellent plan, and foreſaw all 
the means by which he could execute ĩt; but he foreſaw them 
only as poſſible, and not as future. He wills the end abſo- 
lutely, but he leaves the means to the unconſtrain'd choice 
of the creature. He found in the inexhauſtible treaſures of 
his infinite power, wiſdom, and goodneſs,” wherewithall to 
obviate, or anſwer, and remedy all evil events, whatever were 
the free choice of the creature; and knew how to reclaim it 
certainly and infallibly, but freely, tho it ſhould deviate from 
any one particular chain, and ſeries of means. He wiſhed 
and deſired that free creatures would have followed the ſhor- 
teſt and unten road to perfection and felicity; and if they 
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had done ſo, there would have been no moral or phyſical evil. 
He foreſaw alſo the infinite curves that they could deſcribe 
by deviating from this ftraight road and line; and decreed, 
that without fixing them to any ſeries of actions and means, 
he would be attentive to all equally; fo that at laſt they could 
not eſcape him. This is a far more extenſive plan of provi- 
dence than the little narrow one of ſtaking down the creature 
to one geterminate, inevitable ſeries of means, which eſta- 
bliſhes an univerſal fatality in nature, as we have ſhewn in 
the ſecond book. 3 5 

2. We grant that, relatively to the nature of a free being 
that deviates by choice from the great end of its creation, the 
permiſſion of phyſical evil for a time, was the moſt perfect 
plan; becauſe as we have ſhewn, fuffering is the only cure of 
ſin: butwe deny that moral or phyſical evil were neceflary to 
the perfection of the divine plan. The univerſe would have 
been far more perfect if moral evil had never happened; and 
if intelligences had never ſinned. The phenomenon of mo- 
ral evil is a ſtain, blemiſh and blot in the divine work; it is a 
foreign accident, that he neither foreſaw nor foreordained as 
inevitable. He could not hinder it abſolutely without render- 
ing the creatures impeccable and infinite, which is impoſſible; 
or without depriving them of freedom, which is deſtroying 
their efſence. He did all he could to hinder this fatal event; 
and ſeeing thathe could not do it without annihilating them, 
he choſe rather to ſuffer moral evil for a time, than overturn 
his eternal plan by this annihilation; becauſe he knew how 
to draw good out of evil, light out of darkneſs, and order out 
of confuſion, This, as we have already ſaid, is the higheſt 
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effort of omnipotence far ſuperior to creation. The plan then 
of a world mixed with good and evil is only the beſt upon the 
ſuppoſition that phyſical evil will ſerve one day to cure moral 
evil, that both will ceaſe for ever, and that univerſal order, 
and harmony are at length to be re-eſtabliſhed through the 
whole univerſe. For if evil and diſorder, fin and ſufferings are 
to be eternal, then to maintain that a world mixed with good 
and evil, is the moſt perfect, is to ſay, that God's work would 
be imperfe& if there were not in it an eternal ſtain and ble- 
miſh ; that is, that it would be imperfect, if it were not eter- 
nally imperfe& ; which is a plain contradiction. All the an- 
ſwers that Leibnitz makes to Bayle's objections, turn upon 
this one idea, that the evils which happen are ſuſſered, al- 
lowed, or permitted to procure the greateſt of all goods. This 
is true only upon the ſuppoſition of a total re- eſtabliſument: 
but 'tis falle; if evil is indeſtruclible, nnn for ever | 
unconvertible. 
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GENERAL SCHOLIUM, 
D0-K 
RrCAITuTATTox oF THE WHOLE WORK. 


In order to ſet the great truths hitherto demonſtrated in a 
clear-light, and give them their due force, we ſhall reduce 
them to the twelve following articles. 

I. The eternal ſelf-exiſtent, infinite being preſents him- 
ſelf to the mind under the notion of a ſimple, uncompounded, 
indiviſible eſſence without diffuſion of parts, without ſucceſ- 
ſion of thoughts, and without diviſion of ſubſtance; yet he 
contains neceſſarily the three real diſtinctions of spIRIT 
CONCEIVING, IDEA CONCEIVED, and LOVE PROCEED- 
ING FROM BOTH; Which in the ſupreme Infinite are not 
three ſimple attributes, or modes; but three diſtin& perſons, 
or ſelf- conſcious, intellectual agents. The infinite ſpirit by a 
neceſlary, immanent, eternal activity produces in himſelf his 
conſubſtantial image equal to him in all his perfections, ſelf- 
origination only excepted; and from both proceed a diſtin, 
ſelf-conſcious, intelligent, active principle of love, co- equal to 
the Father and the Son, called the Holy Ghoſt. This is the 
true definition of God in his eternal ſolitude, or according to 
his abſolute eſſence diſtin& from created nature. 


II. Tho the ſelf-ſufficient Being might have been for e- 
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ver perfect and happy in the eternal generation of the Word, 
and in the everlaſting proceſſion of the Holy Spirit, without 
ſo much as thinking of any finite ideas, or creating any finite 
ſubſtances; yet he was pleaſed to conſider himſelf as repre- 
ſentable externally, and thereby to form freely in his divine 
underſtanding, the archetypal ideas of all poſſible finite be- 
ings, which are not diſtin& perſonalities, co-eflential forms, 
or conſubſtantial modes of the Deity ; but free, arbitrary con- 
ceptions, whoſe exiſtence or non- exiſtence neither increaſe 
nor diminiſh the divine plenitude. As he produced them free- 
ly, ſo he may forget them freely, or blot them out of his di- 
vine underſtanding, without intereſting his perfection, glory 
or happineſs. As the creation of finite ſubſtances adds no- 
thing to his infinite ſubſtance, ſo the production of finite ideas 
adds nothing to the infinite knowledge of his conſubſtantial 
Lo Se HE RE 4 N 

III. The eſſential love God has for his conſubſtantial i- 
mage, determined him freely, without any neceſſity drawn 
from his perfection or happineſs, to create from the begin- 
ning of time, finite ſubſtances, anſwering to thoſe number- 
leſs ideas, intirely diſtin& from his indiviſible eſſence, but re- 
preſentative of his divine perfections. Now as God can re- 
preſent himſelf two ways, either by lively pictures, or by li- 
ving images; hence ariſes the diſtinction of material and im- 
material ſubſtances. The former are extended, paſſive, un- 
intelligent beings, that have no knowledge of what paſſes in 
them; that act neceſlarily by an exterior force moving them, 
and that have neither reaſon, volition, nor freedom. The o- 
thers are unextended, active, intelligent beings, that are ca- 
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pable of knowing themſelves and their original, and endowed 
with reaſon, love and freedom. 

IV. God created his living images only to make them hap- 
py in the eternal contemplation and love of his boundleſs per- 
en But as they are not capable, becauſe of their natural, 
inherent finitude to ſupport the continual, uninterrupted, di- 
rect views of the divine ſplendors, he produced alſo glorious, 
material pictures; that ſo the intelligent images might, during 
theſe intervals of their eſſential bliſs, enjoy an acceſſory hap- 
pineſs by contemplating God in his works. For this reaſon 
it is that all ſorts of created, unfallen ſpirits are united to ma- 
terial, glorious, ethereal vehicles. The conſubſtantial Logos 
united himſelf alſo from the beginning of the world to a finite 
nature compoſed of ſoul and body, that ſo he might converſe 
with created intelligences in a ſenſible manner, be their con- 
ductor and guide, their model and high prieſt, lead them into 
the central depths of the Divinity, and from thence into all 
the immenſe regions of nature; ſhew them by turns the beau- 
ties of the original and the pictures, and teach them the ho- 
mage finite beings owe to the infinite. 

V. God can communicate to his lively pictures and living 
images a real activity diſtinct from his own, as well as a real 
ſubſtance diſtinct from his own; by which thoſe two analo- 
gous, tho very diſtin ſubſtances may act reciprocally, phy- 
ſically and immediately upon each other. Tho we have no 
adequate ideas of this force, tho'we do not conceive the man- 
ner how it acts; yet we ought not to deny its exiſtence, pure- 
ly and only becauſe we do not conceive how it operates. By 
virtue of this activity eſſential to ſpirits, the living images are 
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capable of comparing, reaſoning, judging, preferring, and 
thereby chuſing freely. This liberty of choice is the neareſt 
imitation of the divine independency, and the greateſt perfec- 
tion of finite intelligences; becauſe it makes them capable of 
contributing eternally to their own happineſs by love and by 
free love, which is the ſupreme felicity. The will of finite 
| Intelligences may be moved, inclined and freely determined 
by two ſorts of ſprings, * the perception of truth, and the 
* ſenſation of pleaſure and conſequently of tending to or ac- 
quieſcing in objects either from a ſupernatural * love of order,” 
or by the © natural deſire of happineſs; and therefore of ſepa- 
rating theſe two loves, the love of themſelves from the love of 
order, and the love of the creatures from the love of God; 
which ſeparation is moral evil or fin. 

VI. God does not act upon his living images by omnipo- 
tent, irreſiſtible wills, that force their conſent: but he accom- 
modates, proportions, and ſubmits, ſo to ſpeak, the exerciſe of 
his almighty power to their freenatures. He knows how to 
accompliſh whatever he pleaſes in heaven andupon earth; his 
great ends can never be cternally fruſtrated : but there is no 
fatal, unchangeable ſucceſſion of means, foreſeen, foreordai- 
ned and fixed. He ſees by one unſucceſſive act, all the poſ- 
ſible combinations of finite forces or wills: but he never fore- 
ſees what he leaves free as abſolutely, certainly, and infallib- 
ly future. He can foreſee and fore tell all the natural and ne- 
ceſſary conſequences of the free determinations of intellectual 
agents; yet he never foreſces theſe free determinations them- 
ſelves but as contingent and poſlible. He overrules all events, 


by his all comprehenſive providence, and directs them to the 
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accompliſhment of his ſinal deſigns; but they do not neceſ- 
ſarily co-exiſt in his mind from all eternity as preſent. Thus 
the eſſential freedom of intelligent natures, is neither fetter d 
nor deſtroyed by an infallible preſcience, or fatal predeſtina- 
tion. 

VII. The only worſhip God demands of his intelligent i- 
ml is to love him for himſelf, and all created beings for 
him. He demands this worſhip, not as an arbitrary homage 
due to his ſovereign grandeur ; but as the neceſſary means of 
their arriving at the ſupreme felicity and perfection of their 
natures; and from the conſtant obſervation of this eternal, 
immutable, and univerſal law, flows naturally and neceſſari- 
ly the communication of God's luminous and beatifying in- 
fluences, which make the ſovereign happineſs of all created 
ſpirits. Two ſorts of intelligences fell freely from the love 
of eternal order, rebelled againſt the univerſal, immutable 
law, and ſo rendered themſelves incapable of their original, 
primitive happineſs in a pre-exiſtent ſtate, to wit, angelical 
ſpirits and human ſouls. The former admitted from the be- 
ginning to the beatific viſion, ſinned by ſpiritual pride, ſelt- 
attribution, and an over-weaning opinion of their own ex- 
cellency: the later fell from the love of eternal order by an 
inordinate deſire of knowledge, and an irregular love of plea- 
ſure. Of the former ſort the ſcripture mentions ſeveral kinds, 
ſome that are ſhut up in the abyſs of darkneſs, and others 
thatare impriſoned in brutal machines. Thus there are three 
ſorts of degraded intelligences, devils, human ſouls, and thoſe 
in brutal forms. 


VIII. Tho' God has no vindictive juſtice ; tho' ſtrictly 
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ſpeaking, he can neither be honoured by our virtues, nor 
diſhonoured by our crimes; yet according to the immutable 
laws of eternal order, almighty wiſdom cannot pardon ſin, 
and reſtore lapſed beings, without ſhewing at the ſame time 
his infinite love of juſtice, purity and holineſs. This is what 
omnipotence itſelf could not do in a more effectual manner 
than by the incarnation of God-man; who by the ſufferings 
and agonies that the breach of eternal order produced in the 
Meſſiah, ſnewed to cherubims, ſeraphims, and all the hoſts 
of heaven, the infinite oppoſition of the divine nature to diſ- 
order. Thus he reconciled mercy with juſtice, and God's 
eternal abhorrence of ſin with his paternal love of the ſinner. 
By this ſacrifice of the Lamb ſlain, as it was deſtin'd from the 
foundation of the world, redemption was promiſed to all the 
human race that ſhould imitate the love and obedience of this 
divine Saviour, and co-operate with his grace, which alone can 
purify and reſtore lapſed beings. It was then that all nations 
vwere given unto the Meſſiah to ſanctify them, deſtroy in them 
the evil principle, renew in them the divine image, and reſtore 
them at laſt to their primitive happineſs and perfection. 

IX. Human nature is at preſent excluded from all imme- 
diate intercourſe with the pure Divinity ; and God communi- 
cates with lapſed beings till their reſtoration, only by this di- 
vine Mediator; and vouchſafes to them all favours and graces 
only in conſideration of the merits and ſufferings of this great 
High-prieſt. As this all-wiſe Redeemer knew that phyſical 
evil or ſuffering is the only cure of moral evil or ſin, he ap- 
peared himſelf, under a viſible form, in his pre-exiſtent ſtate, 
to our firſt parents in paradiſe, and condemned them with all 
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their degenerate race to a ſtate of purifying pains. Thus 
man was baniſhed from his happy abode; the earth was cur- 
ſed, became fruitleſs and barren; and many other changes 
happened to our globe which made it an exile, a priſon, and 
a valley of tears; where all is adapted to the ſtate of ſouls that 
ſuffer, and that muſt be purified by their ſufferings. 
X. During this ſtate of expiation, in which man is placed, 
Prayer, Mortification, and Self-denyal, are the three inter- 
nal, neceſſary and immediate means of purification; and the 
continual practice of theſe three duties produce in the ſoul, 
Faith, Hope, and Charity; with all the divine, moral, and ſo- 
cial virtues. The external, acceſſory and remoter means of 
falvation are Scriptures, Churches, and Sacraments; becauſe 
they are helps, as ladders, and channels, for our aſcent to 
God, for conveying light to the mind, preſervingunity, and a- 
wakening the ſenſe of divine things by viſible figns, ſymbols 
and repreſentations. However, theſe particular favours, ex- 
ternal fuccours and ſupernatural channelswhich God grants 
toſomenations, and refuſes to others, derogate nothing from 
his univerſal bounty to all the loſt ſons of Adam: and their 
invincible ignorance of thoſe outward privileges is no obſtacle 
to theirfalvation. The almighty Father of ſpirits, who loves 
all that he has made; his onlybegotten Son who died for all; 
the Holy Ghoſt who refuſes his preventing graces to none, 
neglect nothing requiſite to convert and transform the cor- 
rupt and degenerate ſons of Adam of all nations, ages, and 
religions, by external ſuccours, or inward attractions. 
XI. All thoſe who ſurrender themſelves freely to the pu- 
zifying, enlightning, ſanctifying operations of divine grace 
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are the true elect. All thoſe that perſiſt obſtinately in their 
corruption are reprobate. his diſtinction of mankind into 
two claſſes comes from their voluntary adherence to the mo- 
tions of falſe ſelf- love, or to the true love of God, and not 
from any fatal preſcience or predeſtination, or any partial 
preterition and reprobation of individuals. After a certain 
period of time when the number of the elect is compleated, 
a general conflagration will deſtroy all the preſent, imperfect 
forms of nature: our carth will be reſtored to its primitive, 
paradifiacal beauty; the dead ſhall riſe again; God will ſepa- 
rate the juſt from the unjuſt; and while the former ſhall en- 
ter into the kingdom of the Meſſiah with their glorious bo- 


dics, the later ſhall be ſhut up in utter darkneſs, with the de- 
vil and his angels, there to be purified for ages of ages, be- 
cauſe the corruption of their nature will be ſo profound, and 


ſo inveterate, that it could not be totally extirpated but by 
hell torments, and infernal pains. 

XII. As God however cannot be eternally fruſtrated in 
his deſigns; as finite impotence, folly, and malice cannot for 
ever ſurmount infinite power, wiſdom, and goodneſs; as the 
ſacrifice of the Lamb ſlain cannot be for ever void and of no 
effect; reprobate ſouls and angels cannot be for ever inconver 
tible, nor God unappeaſeable, nor moral and phyſical evil 
undeſtructible. All ſtains, blots, and imperfections in the 
work of infinite power, wiſdom, and goodneſs muſt be for 
ever waſhed out; otherwiſe God would not have an abſolute 
empire over the heart; he would not a& according to the laws 
of eternal wiſdom; he would not love eſſential wiſdom, good- 
neſs, and juſtice. Wherefore infernal puniſhments muſt at 
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laſt ceaſe, and all lapſed beings be at length pardoned and re- 
_ eſtabliſhed in a permanent ſtate of happineſs and glory, never 
more to fall again. This is the end and conſummation of all 
things, and the deſign of all God's promiſes and puniſhments, 
If he does not accompliſh this end ſooner by converting all 
lapſed beings, it is not becauſe he will not; but becauſe he 
cannot do it in a permanent and efficacious manner without 
doing violence to their liberty, deſtroying their free natures, 
and thereby fruſtrating for ever the eternal deſigns of his 
wiſdom, which were to make intellectual beings happy by 
love and by free love, their ſupreme felicity. 

'This is the general plan of providence, and theſe are the 
great principles of natural and revealed religion contained in 
ſcripture, confirmed by reaſon, and ſcattered here and there 
in the traditions of all nations. As the Pagans adulterated the 

maxims of the ancient patriarchal religion, and turned all in- 
to fable and idolatry, and as the Jews by attaching themſelves 
to the letter of the law, loſt the ſpirit of the law, and tranſ- 
formed all into ſuperſtition and outward form; ſo the Chri- 
ſtian ſchoolmen have obſcured and degraded the ſacred doc- 
trines of faith by their falſe explications and metaphyſical 
ſubtileties, unknown from the beginning. The true doc- 
trines of faith are eternal, but theſe explications are modern. 

During the firſt ages of Chriſtianity, all was croſs, pover- 
ty,perſecution and martyrdom. Noneenter'd into the church, 
or atleaſt remain'd in it, but thoſe who werg reſolved to imi- 
tate Jeſus crucified, to be buried with him in baptiſm, to die 
to the world, and to waſh their robes in the blood of the 
Lamb. Soon after the converſion of the Roman emperors, 
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Chriſtians were delivered from perſecution: the kings and 
princes that were converted to our holy faith rewarded libe- 
rally the paſtors of ſouls for their labours. The Chriſtian 
world was divided into biſhoprics with vaſt revenues, church- 
men became rich, and lived in outward ſplendor; men unmor- 
tified and not poſſeſſed with the ſpirit of religion, aſpired to 
rich benefices:great men and lords entered into ſacred orders 
without vocation ; not to become phyſicians of ſouls, but to 
enjoy opulent fortunes. Then prelates and churchmen kept 
courts, extended their dominions, became great politicians, 
appearedat the headof armies, and united in the ſame perſon 
fpiritual and temporal power. Thus faith decay'd and chari- 
ty waxed cold. Tho' there were ſtill in every age great men 
and great ſaints that cried out againſt theſe abuſes, and tho 
the univerſal church never authorized nor approved them by 
a law, yet many particular paſtors degenerated by degrees in- 
to external Judaiſm, and Phariſaical practices; yea fell at laſt, 

about the ninth century, into great ignoranceand ſcandalous 
ſuperſtition. 

Towards the eleventh or twelfth deny the ſchoolmen 
juſt awakened from the deep lethargy they had been in du- 
ring two or three ages before, adopted the Ariſtotelian philo- 
ſophy ſpoiled by the Arabians; and brought by the Moores 
into Spain: they conſulted no more the ancient traditions 
whether ſacred or profane; they contented themſelves to 
ſpend the force of their minds in ſubtile reaſonings; they 
{pun out of their own brains all the cobwebs of ſcholaſtic divi- 
nity, multiplied uſeleſs queſtions, became minute in deciding 
about metaphyſical quibbles, and thus ſpoiled the ſimplicity 
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of faith, degraded the majeſty of divine truths, and obſcured 
the luminous principles of religion. Thus the Chriſtian 
ſchools were over- run with many abfurd tenets about pre- 
ſcience and predeſtination; creation and paradiſe, original ſin, 
and falvation only in the church; grace and liberty; vindic- 
tive juſtice and infernal pains. Theſe ſcholaſtic opinions, 
and wild explications of facred truths paſſed inſenſibly from 
ſchool to ſchool, and from nation to nation; and fo infected 
ſucceſſiwely Spain, Italy, France, German 7 ee e 
and all the northern countries. 

All this was foretold by our Saviour when be fail chat in 
the laſt times, the enemy would ſow in the field of the Lord, 
many tares among the good wheat; but he forbids to root 
© them out, leſt in gathering up the tares, his ſervants pluck 
© up the wheat with them.” Theſe ſpeculative, metaphyſical 
errors about preſcience and predeſtination, original ſin, and 
vindictive juſtice, creation and paradiſe, ſalvation not out of 
the ſacred pale, and eternal pains, do little or no harm to pure 
and upright ſouls, who do not ſee their fatal conſequences, or 
who make a good uſe of them, from ſimplicity of heart. Our 
Saviour reſerves to himſelf the only right of burning thoſe 
tares, and reforming thoſe abuſes at the time of the great har- 
veſt, when the Jews and Gentiles ſhall be converted, when 
there will be but one ſhepherd and one ſheepfold. It is then 
that the fire of divine light and love will conſume in every 
particular member of the myſtical body, and in the Chriſtian 
church in general, all the falſe ſpeculative opinions, and po- 
pular errors, all the vices and immoralities, all the fuperſtiti- 


ons and ſcandals that have grown up in the field of the Lord. 
mY 
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Till this great harveſt Religion mourns like a dove, over 
all the ſpeculative errors, all the corruptions and abuſes which 
obſcure her ſacred doctrines, which throw a vail upon all the 
oeconomy of providence, make faith decay, and charity wax 
cold. Our deſign in this eſſay was to remove the ſcandals 
which make men contemn both natural and revealed religi- 

on; and at the ſame time to ſhew that the holy ſcriptures ſo 
much deſpiſed contain a moſt rational and amiable ſyſtem of 
theology and philoſophy. We do not however pretend to 
give all our ſpeculations for demonſtrations; far leſs for ar- 
ticles of faith. In matters of ſuch a ſublime nature, it would 
be a fanatical preſumption to imagine that we have never mix- 
ed falſhoods with truth, imagination with reaſon, probability 
with proofs, and folly with wiſdom. * What is man or the 
* ſon of man that he ſhould pretend thus to have fat in the 
* councils of the Moſt High, and to have fathomed the depths 
* of eternal wiſdom.” Fallibility is an inſeparable companion 
of all finite minds. If we have therefore mixed the impure 
with the pure, and if there be any opinions in this eſſay found 


contrary to reaſon, ſcriptures, or the * of faith, we hear- 
tily ſubmit them. 
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SPINOSA's DEFINITIONS. 


I. DEFINITION. 


Y Cauſe of itſelf, I underſtand that whoſe eſſence in- 
cludes exiſtence, or that whoſe nature cannot be con- 
* ceived but as exiſting. 
"EXAM EN. 
Spinoſa's deſign was not to deny the ines of an ab- 
ſolutely infinite Being ; but to prove that this abſolute Infi- 
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per cauſam ſui, intelligo id, cujus eſ- m— niſi exiſtens. 
ſentia involvit exiſtentiam, five id cujus _ 
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nite is the only ſubſtance exiſtent, and that all other beings 
are only modes, inherencies, or hypoſtaſes of that infinite 
Being: wherefore he adapts all his definitions and axioms to 
this ſuppoſed principle which he never proves. Thus his ve- 
ry fivſt definition contains the elementary feed of all his ſyſ- 
tem; but happily it is altogether falſe. Causa su, or cauſc 
of itſelf, is an obſcure term. God contains in himſelf ſuch 
infinite perfection as may prove to us that his exiſtence is 
neceſſary, or that no will could either have produced him, 
or can deſtroy him; and this we may call x a reaſon of neceſ- 
ſary exiſtence; but he is not the cauſe of his exiſtence: for a 
cauſe implies the idea of ſomething prior at leaſt in nature to 
its effect. Now the divine eſſence cannot be ſaid to be prior 
in nature to his exiſtence. He produces indeed in himſelf two 
neceſſary and conſubſtantial emanations; but he cannot there- 
fore be called the cauſe of his own exiſtence; for otherwiſe 
he would exiſt before he exiſts. Spinoſa's intention was to in- 
ſinuate that God produces in himſelf by an immanent, ne- 
ceſſary action all things as modes of his ſubſtance; and thus 
from the beginning he — the very thing he is going to 
prove. 
II. DEFINITION. 
That thing is called finite in its kind, which can be li 
* mited by another of its kind; for example, a body is faid to 
* be finite, becauſe we may conceive another greater; ſo 


DEFINE TIO | ; 

Ea res dicitur in ſuo genere finita quae tatio alia cogitatione terminatur. at corpus 
alia ejuſdem naturae terminari poteſt. Ex - non terminatur cogitatione, nec cogitatio 
empli gratia, corpus dicitur finitum quia corpore. 1 N 
. aliud ſemper majus concipimus. Sic cog i- 
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t thought is terminated by thought; but thought is not ter- 
© minated by body, nor body by thought.” 
EX N 

This definition is falſe, for a thing may be limited by a 
being of a ſuperior kind, as well as by a being of its own kind. 
A being is limited not only when ſomething of its kind may 
be added to it ; but alfo when it does not contain all the reali- 
ties conceivable or poſſible. Spinoſa begins here to confound 
the ideas of Eſſence and Subſtance. An eſſence is a general, 
complex idea which repreſents to the mind all the qualities, 
properties and attributes common to beings of the ſame kind. 
A ſubſtance is a particular being really exiſtent, which hath 
theſe qualities, properties, and attributes. Thus there can be 
but one ideal eſſence of all the beings of the ſame kind; but 
there may be many different ſubſtances of the ſame kind. The 
general idea of human nature is the ſame for all men; but 
there may be many different human ſubſtances, that have the 
ſame attributes. Eſſences or ideas are limited in their kind 
only by ideas or eflences of a ſuperior degree. But ſubſtances 
are limited in their kind, by other ſubſtances of the ſame kind, 
or genus, that are greater cither in number, quantity, or quali- 
ties. "Thus bodies are limited by other bodies which may be 
more extended than they. But the idea or eſſence of matter 
in general can be limited only by the idea of beings of a ſu- 
perior kind or degree, and not by that of beings of the ſame 
degree. Spinoſa's deſign in confounding thus the ideas of 
eſſence and ſubſtance was to inſinuate that all individuals of 
the ſame kind are the ſame individual ſubſtance; and that the 
ſeveral finite beings are not diſtinR, ſeparate ſubſtances, but 
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modes of the ſame univerſal ſubſtance, whoſe properties are in- 
telligence and extenſion. Thus in every definition he till = 
poſes what he is going to prove. 

The reſt of Spinoſa's definition is obſcure, captious, and 
equivocal. If he means by this expreſſion, * thought is not 
* terminated by body, nor body by thought,” that ſpiritual 
and corporeal beings cannot terminate each other by juxta- 
poſition, we grant it. If he means that intelligent beings have 
no properties but what are common to material ones, that in- 
telligence and extenſion are properties of the ſame ſubſtance, 
that all extended beings are intelligent, and all intelligent be- 
ings are extended, we deny this. Thus again he ſuppoſes 
what is in queſtion. | 

III, DEFINITION. 

© By ſubſtance, TI underſtand that which exiſts in itſelf, 
and is conceived by itſelf; that is, whoſe idea does not ſtand 
* in need of another idea to conceive it. 

EXAM E N. 

This definition is equivocal and captious. fAGpinoſa means 
by © exiſting in itſelf,” that whoſe eſſence or idea includes exiſ- 
tence; then there is and can be, but one ſuch ſubſtance, which 
is the abſolutely infinite one: but this is not the true meaning 
of the word; for the true idea of ſubſtance is that which is the 
foundation of modes; that which may be conceived as inde- 
pendent of any other being of its kind; and not that which 
exiſts in itſelf and by itſelf, independent of any ſuperior cauſe. 
Thus Spinoſa ſuppoſes again what he ſhould prove. 


DEFINIT-I@Q III. 
Per ſubſtantiam intelligo id, quod in ſe jus conceptus non indiget conceptu alte- 


eſt, et per ſe concipitur; hoc eſt, id, cu- rius rei a quo formari debet. 
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IV. DEFINITION. 
© By attribute I underſtand that which the mind perceives 
of a ſubſtance, as conſtituting its eſſence.” 
. 
Ĩꝓ his definition too is obſcure, equivocal or abſolutely 
falſe. An attribute is that which is included in the idea of a 
ſubſtance, which flows neceſſarily from it, and without which 
it cannot be conceived, But the attributes we perceive in a 
ſubſtance do not always expreſs, as we have ſhewn, the inti- 
mate, adequate eſſence of things. Spinoſa ſeems to confound 
the idea of attributes known to us with the real eſſence. Naw 
this is plainly unjuſt. The Eſſence is that from whence at- 
_ tributes flow, but one is not the other, as the rivulets are not 
the ſource, nor the rays the ſun. If this were otherwile, the 
knowledge of the attributes would infer neceſſarily the ade- 
quate knowledge of the eſſence; and we have demonſtrated 
the contrary. Tho' we know the attributes of matter and 
ppirit, yea of God himſelf, yet we do not know their intimate 
eſſence. 

Moreover: beings may have the ſame, that ĩs, perfectly like 
or ſimilar attributes and not be the ſame individual ſubſtance. 
Thus all material beings have the fame or ſimilar attributes, 
but they are not the ſame individual and indiviſible fubſtance. 
 Spinoſa's deſign in this definition was to inſinuate that all fi- 
nite beings are only modes of the ſame univerſal ſubſtance. 
Thus he ſtill ſuppoſes what he is to prove. 


DEE ETMETTETO IV, 7 


Per attributum intelligo id quod intel- Jus eſſentiam conſtituens. 
lectus de ſubſtantia percipit, tanquam e· 
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v. DEFINITION. 
By mode, I underſtand the affeftions or qualities of a 
e ſubſtance ; or that which inheres in another, yet that by 
: which 1 it is conceived.” 
E X A M E N. 

This definition is the moſt captious and falſe of all Solids: 
as definitions. Modes are not that by which a ſubſtance is 
conceived; for a ſubſtance may be conceived without any of 
its particular modes. We have a clear idea of matter, tho' it 
be neither triangular, circular, nor elliptical, and tho' it have 
no particular figure, diviſion, or motion. Neither is a mode 
that which inheres in another as the ſchools ſay. The true idea 
of modes reſults from the idea of finite, which is ſuſceptible 
- of continual variations, augmentations and diminutions; and 
theſe changes are called modes. But theſe modes are neither 
conceived by the ſimple idea of ſubſtance, nor is the ſubſtance 
conceived by them; for we muſt conceive a changeing cauſe 
to conceive them, as well as a changeable ſubſtance in which 
they are produced. 

The definitionsof ſubſtance and mode given by the ſchools 
are the firſt original ſeeds of all Spinoſiſm. If a ſubſtance, as 
the ſchoolmen ſay, were that which exiſts in itſelf, and by 
© itſelf,” then there would be but one ſubſtance, which is the 
ſelf· exiſtent Being, the ſupreme Infinite, God himſelf. Be- 
ſides if a mode were that which exiſts in another, is ſupported 
by another, and cannot ſubſiſt without another ; then all finite 
beings would be modes of God, ſince they all exiſt i in, are ſup- 


DEFINTTI10.v. 
Per modum intelligo, ſubſtantiae affec- etiam concipitur. 


tiones, ſive id quod in alio eſt, per quod 
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ported by, and cannot ſubſiſt without God. In this ſenſe there 
would be but one ſubſtance and all other things would be the 
modes of that only ſubſtance. 

VI. DEFINITION. 

By God I underſtand the abſolutely infinite Being: that 
js, a ſubſtance compoſed of infinite attributes, every one of 
* which expreſſes an eternal and infinite eſſence.” 

E X A M E N. 

God is not a ſubſtance compoſed of infinite attributes. He 
is a ſimple, uncompounded eſſence, all whoſe attributes are 
reducible to three, po. ER, WISDOM and GOODNESS; LIFE, 
LIGHT and LOVE; CAUSALITY, TRUTH and JUSTICE; 
as we have already demonſtrated. All his incommunicable 
attributes are reducible to and expreſſed by that of Abſolute 
Infinite; and all his communicable perfections are reducible 
to three and can be only three. Trinity exhauſts his eſſence, 
and a quaternity is impoſlible. Spinoſa adds in the explication 
of this definition, that © what is abſolutely infinite contains in 
© its ſubſtance, all that expreſſes eſſence.” If this were ſo, the 
divine nature would contain numerically all beings, all reali- 
ties, and all eſſences; this is Nature and not God: or at leaſt 
all things would be only modes of God; which is again beg- 
ging the queſtion. God, as we have ſhewn, is ALL BEING, 
not ALL BEINGS; a ſingular, individual, indiviſible Being, 
and not an univerſal, general, collective Being; far leſs the 
univerſal Suppoſitum in which all particular beings inhere as 


modes, by poſtaſes, or perſonalities. | 


DEFINITIO VI. 
per Deum intelligo, ens abſolute infi- finitis attributis, quorum unumquodque 


nitum, hoc eſt, ſubſtantiam conſtantem in- aeternam et infinitam exprimit eſſentiam. 
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VII. DEFINITION. 

That thing is called free, which exiſts by the ſole neceſ- 
© ſity of its nature, and is determined to act by itſelf alone. 
That thing is called neceſſary or rather forced, which is de- 
* termined by another to eq tin a certain determinate 
manner. | 

E Xx AM EN. 

This definition is abſolutely falſe; for if this were true, 
where then would be the difference betwixt free and neceſ- 
fary exiſtence, betwixtfree and neceſſary action. To eftabliſh 
this definition, Spinofa muſt firſtprove that freedom is an im- 
poſſible, contradictory and abſurd idea; this he does no where. 
He may it he pleaſes deny liberty and endeavour to prove that 
it is a chimera; but to lay down this as a principle in a defini- | 
tion, without any ſhadow of demonſtration is a boldneſs not 
to ſay an impudence unworthy of a philoſopher. He con- 
founds through all the courſe of his work ſpontaneities, ne- 
cellity, and freedom. Spontaneity is ſimple volition, and may 
be neceſſary; thus we love GOOD IN GENERAL ſpontane- 
ouſly, tho' neceſſarily. Freedom is what may be or may not 

—be, what we may will or not will; it is not only what we will 
ſpontaneouſly without any foreign outward conſtraint, but 
without any inherent neceſſity of nature, and by pure choice. 
Neceſſity is that which cannot be otherwiſe than it is, what 
flows from our nature inevitably and invincibly, fo that no- 
thing can hinder its effect. Spinoſa boldly confounds theſe 


DEFINIT IO VII. 
Ea res libera dicitur, quae ex ſola ſuae vel potius coacta quae ab alio determina- 
naturae neceſſitate exiſtit, et a ſe ſola ad tur ad exiſtendum et operandum certa ac 
agendum determinatur. Neceſſaria autem determinata ratione. 
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three ideas without giving the leaſt reaſon why he does fo. 
In conſequence of this falſe, abſurd definition of liberty, Spi- 
noſa maintains that the ſoul is intirely paſſive, &c. ſee Prop. 
XXIV. | 

VIII. DEFINITION, 

© By eternity I mean exiſtence itſelf, as flowing from the 
idea of the thing eternal; for ſuch an exiſtence is concei- 
ved as an eternal truth, like the eſſence of that thing; and 
© therefore cannot be explained by duration or time, tho we 
* ſuppole it without beginning and without end. 

| E Xx AM E N. 

This definition is alſo abſolutely unintelligible. What 
Spinoſa ſeems to define, is neceſſary exiſtence, and not eter- 
nal exiſtence. God thought of, and will'd freely from all e- 
ternity the creation of finite beings; and yet their ideas and 
exiſtence are free, and do not neceſſarily flow from their de- 
finition, nor from that of God. Eternity is a duration that 
has neither beginning nor end, and this duration may be of 
two kinds; with, or without variation of modes. Spinoſa's 
deſign in confounding thus eternal exiſtence, with neceſſary 
exiſtence, is to prove that all the acts of God's power, under- 
ſtanding and will, whether immanent or emanant being e- 
qually eternal, are equally neceſſary. Thus all Spinoſa's de- 
finitions are pure ſuppoſitions of what he is to prove. 


DEFINITI O VIII. 

Per aeternitatem intelligo ipſam exiſ- cipitur, proptereaque per durationem aut 
tentiam quatenus ex ſola rei aeternae de- tempus explicari non poteſt, tametſi du- 
linitione ſequitur. Talis enim exiſtentia ratio principio et fine carere concipiatur. 
ut aeterna veritas, ſicut rei eſſentia con- 
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I. AXIOM. 
All that exiſts, exiſts in itſelf, or in another.” 
E Xx AM E N. | 

1 Spinoſa means by exiſting in itſelf, exiſting by itſelf; 
then it is true, that all things are either ſelf-exiſtent, or pro- 
duced by another: a thing may be ſaid to exiſt in or by ano- 
ther as an effect in its cauſe or as a mode in its ſubſtance; now 
as Spinoſa denies that one ſubſtance can produce another, he 
underſtands by this dark expreſlion, * exiſting in another, 
that all things exiſt in God as modes of the divine eſſence. 
And this is again ſuppoſing what was to be proved. 

Il. AXIOM. 

That which cannot be conceived by itſelf, muſt be con- 
© ceived by another. 

E Xx AM E N. 

A thing may be conceived by itſelf either as independent 
of any other cauſe producing it, that is as ſelf-exiſtent; or as 
independent of all other effects that flow from the ſame cauſe. 
Thus a finite ſubſtance, tho produced by the infinite, may 
be conceived as independent of any other finite ſubſtance. A 
thing alſo may be conceived by another either as an effect or 
as a mode, as a production of its power, or as an emanation 
of its ſubſtance. Spinoſa ſtill confounds theſe two notions by 


AXIOM A I. 
Omnia quae ſunt vel in ſe vel in alio ſunt. 


| AaXI1O0 MATH 
Id quod per ſe non poteſt concipi, per aliud concipi debet. 
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an eternal repetition of the ſame paralogiſm, and of the fame 
begging of the queſtion. 
111. AXIOM. | 

A determined cauſe given, the effect follows neceſſarily; 
© and on the contrary, if no determined cauſe be given, it is 
( ien the effect can follow. 

E X AM E N. 

Thil axiom is either abſolutely falſe or it gie nothing. 
If there be any ſuch thing as a free cauſe, the effect happens 
freely. Spinoſa therefore ſhould have proved firſt, that there 
can be no free cauſe, before he eſtabliſhed it as an axiom, that 
all determined cauſes act neceſſarily. I grant indeed that a 
thing is not truly a cauſe, till it produce an effect, and in this 
ſenſe it is true that all determined cauſes are neceſſarily cauſes 
when they act and produce their effect; becauſe it is impoſ- 
ſible that a thing can be and not be at the ſame time: but 
then this ſignifies nothing to Spinoſa's purpoſe, unleſs he 
prove that there is and can be no power, but what is neceſſa- 
rily determined or reduced into act. 
Iv. AX IOM. 

The knowledge of an effect depends upon the know- 
ledge of its cauſe, and includes it. 

E X A M E N. 

This is abſolutely falſe, for we may know that a thing is 

an effect without knowing the cauſe whence it proceeds. Men 


4 


AXIOM A III. 


Ex data cauſa determinata, neceſſario determinata cauſa impoſlibile eſt ut effec- 
ſequitur effectus; et contra, ſi nulla detur tus ſequatur. 


AXIOM A Iv. | 
Effectus cognitio a cognitione cauſae dependet, et eandem involvit. 2 
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knew certainly for many ages that water roſe to certain 
| heights in a pump, without knowing the true cauſe of this 
aſcent. They knew in general that this phenomenon was an 
effect of ſome cauſe, tho they did not know that the weight 
of the air was this particular cauſe. Moreover, it is abſolute- 
ly falſe that the knowledge of an effect, ſuppoſes always that 
we know how it is produced; for we may know certainly that 
a thing is an effect, without knowing the manner of its pro- 
duction. Thus we know that all finite ſubſtances are effects 
of the ſelf· exiſtent ſubſtance; tho' we do not know how the 
effect produced is connected with the cauſe producing. Spi- 
noſa's deſign in this axiom was to inſinuate that creation is 
impoſſible, becauſe we do not know how God produces. 
v. AIO. 

Things that have nothing in common, cannot be nader- 
© ſtood by each other; or the idea of the one does not include 
the idea of the other. 

E X AM E N. 

This is again equivocal. Things may have ſomething in 
common, tho' the idea of the one does not include the idea of 
the other. All finite beings have ſomething in common, as 
having either the ſame attributes and modes, or as being ef- 
fects of the ſame common cauſe, or as repreſentative of the 
fame archetype; tho the idea of the one does not include that 
of the other. Moreover, it is abſolutely falſe in all ſenſes that 
becauſe the idea of one thing, does not include the idea of 


another, therefore they have nothing in common. The idea 


AXIOMA V. ä ; 
Quae nihil commune cum ſe invicem poſſunt; five conceptus unius, alterius 
habent, etiam per ſe invicem intelligi non conceptum non involvit. 
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of a man does not include that of his pi dure, yet they have 
ſomething in common, that in which they reſemble each o- 
ther. The idea of one man does not include the idea of ano- 
ther; yet they have ſomething in common, which is that of 
ſoul and body. The idea of meralsand plants have ſomething 
in common, which is their material and vegetative nature; 
and yet the idea of the one does not include that of the other. 

VI. AXIOM. 
A true idea ſhould agree with its object. 
E X AM E X. 

This axiom is juſt; but then great care is to be taken not 
to confound true ideas with adequate ideas, or conformity 
with identity. This Spinoſa does frequently in his demon- 
ſtrations, in order to prove that our true ideas are all ade- 
quate, and that the ideas and the objects are the ſame. 

nnr. 220 TI 

© 'T hat which can be conceivedas non-exiſtent, i its eſſence 
does not include exiſtence.” 

E X AM E N. 

This axiom 1s certainly true, but we muſt not thence in- 
fer with Spinoſa, that what may be conceived as exiſtent its 
eſſence includes exiſtence; that to ſuppoſe a being created, 
which was not before, is to ſuppoſe that what is falſe may be- 
come true; that exiſtence belongs to the nature of all ſub- 
ſtance; and in one word that all that exiſts, exiſts neceſſarily. 
All this he advances without any ſhadow of proof, 


AXIO MA YT. 
Idea vera debet cum ideato-conyenire. 


Gals | AX10 MM A un. 
Quicquid ut non exiſtens poteſt concipi, ejus eſſentia non involvit exiſtentiam. 
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Thus all Spinoſa's definitions and axioms are falſe, equi- 
vocal, or eter nal repetitions or inſinuations of the ſame unde- 
monſtrable principle, that all things are modes of the ſame 
* ſubſtance.” We ſhall now ſee what ſyſtem can be built yon 
ſuch tottering foundations. 


i 
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SPINOSA' PROPOSITIONS, 
AND DEMONSTRATIONS. 


PROPOSITION I. 
A ſubſtance is prior in nature to its modes. 
DEMONSTRATION. 
This is clear from the third and fifth definitions.” 
EXAM E N. 

This is a ſelf-evident propoſition, which wants no de- 
monſtration, for a thing cannot be modified till it exiſt; ſince 
nothing can have no properties. 

PROPOSITION II. 

© 'T wo ſubſtances that have different attributes, have no- 

thing in common with each other. Lia] 
DEMONSTRATION. 

This is clear from the third definition, for every one of 

* theſe ſubſtances ſhould exiſt in itſelf, and be conceived by 


r. 
Subſtantia prior eſt natura ſuis affectionibus. 
DEMONSTRATIO. 
Patet ex definitione tertia et quinta. 
. 
Duae ſubſtantiae diverſa habentes attributa nihil inter ſe commune habent. 


DEMONSTRATIO, 
Patet ex definitione tertia; unaquaeque conceptus unius, conceptum alterius non 
enim in fe debet eſſe et per ſe concipi, five involvit. 


% 
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* itſelf; or the idea of the one does not involve the idea of the 
other. 
E X AME N. 

The proof of this propoſition is founded upon a falſe or 
equivocal definition, and fo is falſe. A ſubſtance is neither 
that which exiſts in itſelf, nor by itſelf, nor which may be 
conceived of itſelf without any other. This is true only of 
the ſelf-exiſtent abſolutely infinite ſubſtance. Spinoſa there- 

fore ſhould have proved that there can be no other ſubſtan- 
ces but this. Moreover; tho' two ſubſtances have not the 
ſame attributes, yet one may produce the other, and ſo they 
may have immutable and neceſſary relations as cauſe and ef- 
feet. In fine, tho' ſubſtances have diſtin attributes, yet as re- 
preſentative of the ſame archetype they may have ſomething 
analogous. Thus tho' ſpiritual and material ſubſtances have 
not the ſame attributes, yet they have ſomething in common 
as repreſentative of the ſame original. From all this it follows 
that this propoſition taken in the ſenſe Spinoſa gives to the 
word Subſtance is reducible to this; two ſelf-exiſtent ſub- 
*© ſtances that have different attributes, have nothing in com- 
mon with each other: for they have neither common na- 
tures and properties; nor are they cauſes and eſſects; nor 
archetypes or repreſentations, and ſo have nothing ſimilar: 


yea they are two chimeras; for two abſolute infinites are im- 


PROPOSITION in to rem To 


When things have nothing in common, the one cannot 


' be the cauſe of the other.” 


PQ F. MM 
Quaeres nihil commune inter ſe habent, earum una alterius cauſa eſſe non poteſt. 


„ 


— 
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DEMONSTRATION. 

© If they have nothing in common, they cannot be con- 
* ceived one by another, by the fifth axiom, and therefore 
the one cannot be the cauſe of the other, by the fourth 
© axiom.” 

E X AN EN. 

This demonſtration is founded upon the fourth and fifth 
axioms, which we have ſhewn to be falſe or equivocal. There 
areno beings in nature but what have fomething in common, 
either as ſubſtances of the ſame nature, or as effects of the 
ſame cauſe, or as repreſentations of the fame original. Be- 
ſides Spinoſa's concluſion does not follow from the fourth 
axiom: for tho' the knowledge of an effect ſuppoſes ſome 
knowledge of the cauſe, yet it does not ſuppoſe a perfect 
knowledge of the manner how the cauſe operates. Tho 
therefore we do not conceive the connection betwixt the 
cauſe and the effect, yet its efficiency is not to be denied. 
Thus we cannot deny active force, neither does Spinoſa de- 
ny it, tho' we do not know how its effects are produced. 
Now as we do not deny moving forcc, becauſe we cannot 
conceive it, ſo neither ought we to deny creating force be- 
cauſe we cannot conceive it. It is here that the ſyſtems of 
Spinoſa and Malebranche begin to reſemble each other. The 
one denies creation in the firſt cauſe, and the other denies ac- 
tion in ſecond cauſes; becauſe they cannot conceive the man- 
ner of their operation. 


DEMONSTRATIO. 
Si nihil commune cum fe invicem ha- vicem intelligi poſſunt, adeoque, per ax. 
bent, ergo per ax. quintum nec per | ſe in- 4tum, una alterius cauſa eſſe non 88 
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| PROPOSITION IV, 

Two or more things really diſtinguiſhed, can be diſtin- 

"IP only by their different attributes or different modes.” 
DEMONSTRATION. 

2 All things, by the firſt axiom, exiſt either in themſelves 
or in others, that is, according to the third and fifth defi- 
© nition, there is nothing really exiſtent but ſubſtances and 
© modes; therefore things can only be diſtinguiſhed by their 
© ſubſtances (that is, according to the fourth definition, by 
© their attributes) or by their modes.' 

EXAMEN. 

This demonſtration is founded upon the firſt axiom, and 
upon the third, fourth and fifth definitions, which being all 
equivocal or falſe, it muſt be ſo too. Further, it is abſolutely 
falſe that ſubſtances ean be diſtinguiſhed only by their attri- 
butes and by their modes. There may be a third diſtinction, 
and that is by their ſeparate exiſtence. The ſeveral kinds are 
diſtinguiſhed by the general different attributes that belong 
to them. Thus fpirits and bodies differ by their various at- 
tributes. The particular ſpecies of ſubſtances of the ſame kind 
are diſtinguiſhed by their different forms and modes. Thus 
wood is different from gold by the different configuration 
of its parts, tho' both be equally matter. Individuals are diſtin- 


P R © P. IV. 11 

Duae aut plures res Gſlinckae vel inter rum, vel ex diverſitate affeftionum, 
ſe diſtinguuntur ex diverſitate attributo- 

DEMONSTRATIO. 

Omnia quae ſunt, vel in ſe vel in alio ergo extra intellectum datur per quod plu- 
ſunt,” per ax. 1. hoc eſt per def. 3. et 5. res res diſtingui poſſunt, practer ſubſtan- 
extra intellectum nihil datur practer ſub- tias (five quod idem eff, per def. tum 
ſtantias earundemque affectiones. Nihil carum attributa, earumque affectiones. 

1 
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guiſhed by their ſeparate exiſtence, for tho two pieces of me- 
tal have the ſame attributes, and tho' they may have the ſame 
modes, yet they ſubſiſt ſeparately and independently one of 
another, ſo that the one may exiſt tho' the other were anni- 
hilated. Beings therefore may be diſtinguiſhed either by their 
attributes, their modes, or their ſeparate exiſtence. Now be- 
fore Spinoſa can-eſtabliſh his principle concerning the unity 
of one only ſubſtance; he muſt ſhew that theſe three diſtinc- 
tions arc chimerical, that all Beings of the fame kind are the 
ſame individual ſubſtance; and that the diſtinction hitherto 
received of genus, ſpecies, and individual, is not founded in 
reaſon, or in nature. This he proves no where. 
PROPOSITION V. 

6 "Ther: cannot be in nature two or more ſubſtances of 

© the ſame nature or attribute. 
DEMONSTRATION. | 

If there were many diſtin& ſubſtances in nature, they 
* muſt be diſtinguiſhed either by their attributes, or modes, 
according to the fourth propoſition. They are not diſtin- 
© guiſhed by their attributes, ſince they are of ne common 
attribute or nature: now if they be only diſtinguiſhed by 
© their modes, hay are not in diſtin, ſince by the 


PROP. v. 


In rerum natura non poſſunt dari duae aut plures ſubſtantiae ejuſdem vaturae 
ſive attributi. 


DEMONSTRATIO. 
Si darentur plures diſtinctae, deberent butorum, quia ſupponuntur ejuſdem eſſe 
inter ſe diſtingui vel ex diverſitate attri · naturae five attributi. At ſi ex diverſitate 
dutorum, vel ex diverſitate affectionum, affectionum tantum diſtinguuntur, cum 
per prop. tam. non ex diverſitate attri - ſubſtantia fit prior ſuis affectionibus per 
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c firſt propoſition, a ſubſtance is prior to its modes; therefore 

by laying them aſide, and conſidering the ſubſtance in itſelf, 

© it cannot be conceived as diftin& from another of the ſame 

© nature. Therefore there can be but one ſubſtance 1 in na- 
ture that has the ſame attribute. 

, 22532004 MEN. 

All the force of this demonſtration is founded upon the 
foregoing propoſition, which we have ſhewn to be falſe; for 
tho' things be neither diſtinguiſhed by their attributes nor by 
their modes, yet they may be diſtinguiſhed by their ſeparate 
and independent exiſtence; the one may exiſt, while the o- 
thers are deſtroyed. Spinoſa will perhaps ſay that ſpace and 
matter are the ſame, and no part of ſpace can be deſtroyed: 
but I have ſhewn the falſhood of this principle, and Spinoſa 
muſt demonſtrate the contrary, which he does no where. 
Since he underſtands by ſubſtance that which is ſelf-exiſtent, 
this propoſition is then reducible to the following axiom ; 
there cannot be in nature two or more ſelf- exiſtent ſub- 
; ſtances.” 
| PROPOSI TION VI. 

One ſubſtance cannot produce another. 
pPDEMONSTRATION. 

By the foregoing propoſition, there cannot be in nature 
two ſubſtances that have the ſame attribute, that is, which 
prop. Imam, depoſitis ergo affectionibus, concipi ab alia diſtingui : hoc eſt per prop. 
et in ſe conſiderata, hoc eſt, per def. 3tiam praeced. non poterunt dari plures, ſed 


et gtam, vere conſiderata, non poterit tantum una. 


"P ©© © . 
Una ſubſtantia non poteſt produci ab alia ſubſtantia. 


DEMONSTRATIO. 
In rerum natura non poſſunt dari duae ſubſtantiae ebene 
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have any thing in common, by the 2d prop. and fo by the 

q "_ the one cannot be the cauſe of the other.” 
EXAMEN. | 

We have already ſhewn the falſhood of the 2d, 3d and 
5th propoſitions, and ſo the demonſtration founded upon 
them is falſe. We have alſo demonſtrated that as active force, 
or the power of producing modes, muſt be allowed, tho' we 
do not conceive it; ſo creating force, or the power of produ- 
cing ſubſtances, muſt be allowed, tho' we do not conceive it. 
1 propoſition is therefore reducible to this, one ſelf- 

* exiſtent ſubltance cannot e another * ſub- 
© ſtance.” 
PROPOSITION VII. | 

« Exiſtence belongs to the nature of ſubſtance.” 
DEMONSTRATION. 

© One ſubſtance cannot produce another, by the 6th prop. 
© therefore it muſt be its own cauſe; that is, its eſſence muſt 
© ncceſlarily involve exiſtence, by the firſt definition. 

E X AM E N. 

We have already ſhewn«the falſhood of the firſt def and 
of the 6th prop. and ſo the ſeventh muſt be falſe, unleſs it be 
reduced, according ta the meaning Spinoſa gives to the word 
ced. hoc eſt per prop. adam, quae aliquid prop. ztiam una alterius cauſa eſſe nequit, 
inter ſe commune habent. Adeoque per five una ab alia produci nequit. 

PROP. VIE. | 
Ad naturam ſubſtantiae pertinet exiſtere. 
DEMONSTRATIO. 


Subſtantia non poteſt produci ab alia, neceſſario exiſtentiam, ſive ad ejus natu- 
per prop. preced. erit itaque cauſa ſui, id ram-pertinet exiſtere. 


elt pes def, primam ĩpſius eſſentia involvit 
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ſubſtance, to this axiom; / neceſſary exiſtence belongs to the 
nature of the ſelf-exiſtent ſubſtance. 
PROPOSITION VIII. 
All ſubſtance is neceſſarily infinite.” 
DEMONSTRATION. 
© There is but one ſubſtance in nature that can have the 
© fame attribute, by the 5th prop. now by the 7th, it belongs 
to the nature of ſubſtance to exiſt, it muſt therefore be fi- 
© nite or infinite: if finite, it muſt be bounded by ſome other 
' © ſabſtance of the ſame kind, according to the 2d defin. and 
this bounding ſubſtance would alſo exiſt neceſſarily, by the 
* ſeventh prop. and ſo there would be two ſubſtances of the 
5 ame attribute, which is impoſſible by the fifth propoſition. 
EN MENT 
The force of this demonſtration depends upon the 5th 
and 7th prop. which are abſolutely falſe, unleſs reduced to 
the above-mentioned axioms, and then the ſenſe of this pro- 
poſition will be; © the ſelf- exiſtent ſubſtanceis neceſſarily in- 
finite. 


PROPOSITION IX. | 
The more reality that a ſubſtance has, the more attributes 
© it has,” 


PROP VIII. a 
Omnis ſubſtantia eſt neceſſario inſinĩta. 


DEMONST RATIO. 
Subſtantia unius attributi, non niſi unica alia ejuſdem naturae, quae etiam neceſſa- 


exiſtit (per prop. 5.) et ad ipſius gaturam rio debet exiſtere (per prop. 7.) adeoque 
pertinet exiſtere (per prop. 7.) erit ergo darentur duae ſubſtantiae ejuſdem attri- 
ipſius natura vel finita vel infinita: at non buti, quod eſt abſurdum (per prop. 5.) 
finita, nam per def. 2. debet terminari ab exiſtet ergo infinita. 

Oo. IM; 

Go pus es ante nne rx habe fu auge. 
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| DEMONSTRATION, 
| © This i is clear from the fourth definition.” 
EXAME N. 

Can any thing be more bold; than to give for a demon- 
ſtration a definition that is falſe and equivocal? It ĩs true that 
the more reality a ſubſtance has, the greater its attributes are 
in quality, not in quantity: for if theſe attributes neceſſarily 
ſuppoſe negation, we ought not to attribute them to abſolute 
infinite, which excludes all defect, privation and negation; 
otherwiſe God would be the ſum of all finites, not abſolute- 
ly infinite. This propoſition therefore if it ſignifies any thing, 
muſt be reduced to this, © that the more perfe& a ſubſtance 
© is, the more perfect its attributes are. 

PROPOSITION x. 

Every attribute of a ſubſtance may be conceived by itſelf.” 

DEMONSTRATION. 

© By the fourth definition, an attribute is that which the 
mind conceives of a ſubſtance, as conſtituting its eſſence, 
© and therefore by the third definition i it may be conceived 
by itſelf. 
E X AM E N. 

Spinoſa defines a ſubſtance that which may be conceived 
by itſelf. He maintains by this prop. that an attribute may 
be conceived by itſelf. Thus he confounds the ideas of at- 


DEMONSTRATIO. 
Patet ex definitione Quarta. 


ED FT. TX: 
Unumquodque unius ſubſtantiae attributum per ſe W debet. 
DEMONSTRATIO. 
Attributum eſt id quod intellectus de conſtituens, per def, ztam, adeoque per 
fubſtantia percipit tanquam ejus eſſentiam def. 3tiam per ſe concipi debet. 
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tribute and ſubſtance, and ſo there may be many diſtinct ſub- 
ſtances, ſince there may be many diſtinct attributes. 

PROPOSITION XI. 

God, or a Being compoſed of infinite attributes every 
© 6ne of which expreſs an eternal and infinite eflence, exiſts 
© neceſlarily.” 

DEMONSTRATION. | 

If you deny this, conceive that God does not exiſt, there- 
© fore by the ſeventh axiom his eſſence does not involve exiſ- 
© tence: but by the 7th propoſition it belongs to the nature 
of all ſubſtance to exiſt, therefore God exiſts neceſſarily.” 

E Xx AM E N. 

Thus Spinoſa demonſtrates the greateſt of all truths by an 
abſolute falſhood. Moreover, it is abſurd to ſay that God is 
a Being compoſed of infinite attributes: the divine attributes 
flow from the idea of his eſſence, but they do not compoſe it. 
In fine, all that we can conceive of abſolute infinite is redu- 
cible to that of three conſubſtantial diſtinctions, as we have 


demonſtrated, and therefore God is not compoſed of infinite 
attributes. 


. p. XI. 
Deus, ſive ſubſtantia conſtans infinitis et aeternam exprimit eſſentiam, neceſſario 
attributis quorum unumquodque infinitam exiſtit. 


DEMONSTRATIO. 


Si negas, concipe fi fieri poteſt, Deum prop. 7mam hoc eſt abſurdum. Ergo Deus. 
non exiſtere, ergo per ax. mum ejus eſ- neceſſario exiſtit, 
ſentia non W exiſtentiam; atqui per 


U wy 
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PROPOSITION XII. 
Me can conceive no attribute of a ſubſtance, from whence 
© it follows that it can be divided. 
DEMONSTRATION. - 

The parts in which a ſubſtance can be divided retain the 
© nature of the ſubſtance or not. If they retain the nature of 
* the ſubſtance, then by the 8th prop. every part ought to be 
infinite, and ſo by the 6th prop. its own cauſe, and by the 
* 5th prop. have different attributes, and fo in one ſubſtance 
there might be many ſubſtances which is abſurd by the 
* 5th prop. If they do not retain the nature of the ſub- 
* ſtance by this diviſion, then the divided ſubſtance would 
* ceaſe to be, which isimpoſlible by the 7th prop. 

E Xx AM E N. 
This e NO is founded upon the 5th, 6th, -th and 
Sth propoſitions, which being all falſe, it muſt be ſo too. 
 __ PROPOSITION XIII. 
* The abſolutely infinite Subſtance is Abbe. 
DEMONSTRATION. 
If it were diviſible, the parts into which it could be di- 


PROP XII. 
Nullum ſubſtantiae attributum poteſt vere concipi, ex quo ſequatur ſubſtantiam 


poſſe dividi. 


| DEMONSTRATIO. 
Partes enim in quas ſubſtantia divide - 5.) eſt abſurdum. . . . Si ſecundum, ergo 


retur, vel naturam ſubſtantiae retinebunt cum tota ſubſtantia in aequales partes eſ- 
vel non. Si primum, tum (per prop. 8.) ſet diviſa, naturam ſubſtantiae amitteret 
unaquaeque pars erit infinita, et(per prop. et eſſe deſineret, quod (per prop. 7.) * 
6.) cauſa ſui, adeoque ex una ſubſtantia abſurdum. 4 
plures conſtitui poterunt, quod (per prop. 
| P RO P. XIII. 
Subſtantia abſolute infinita eſt indivifibilis. 
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© vided, would retain the nature of the abſolutely infinite ſub- 
« ſtance or not. If the firſt, then there would be many ſub- 
© ſtances of the ſame nature, which is abſurd by the fifth pro- 
© poſition. If the ſecond be affirmed, then the abſolutely in- 
* finite ſubſtance might ceaſe to be, which is abſurd by the 
* eleventh propoſition.” 
E X AM EN. 
Thus Spinoſa demonſtrates again an eternal, immutable 


truth by an abſolute falſhood; and from this true propoſiti- 


on he draws the following corollary; * that no ſubſtance, 
and conſequently that no corporeal ſubſtance, in fo far as a 
* ſubſtance, is diviſible.” In the ſcholium of the fifteenth 
propoſition he reaſons thus. * If corporeal ſubſtance could 
be divided into parts really diſtin&, one of theſe parts might 
be annihilated while the others ſubſiſt, and ſo there might 
© be a void in nature; but this we have demonſtrated elſe- 
* where to be impoſſible, and therefore it is plain that cor- 
* poreal ſubſtance is indiviſible. If it be aſked, why we are 
ſo apt to divide quantity or extenſion? I anſwer, becauſe we 
* conceive it in two manners, either by imagination, or by 

pure intelle&t. Imaginary extenſion may be conceived as fi- 
ain; diviſible and compoſed of parts; but n ex 


DEMONSTRATIO. 

Si enim diviſibilis eſſet, partes in quas eſt abſurdum. Si ſecundum ponatur, ergo 
divideretur vel naturam ſubſtantiae abſo- poterit ſubſtantia abſolute infinita deſine- 
lute infinitae retinebunt vel non. Si pri- re eſſe, quod (per prop. undecimam) eſt 
mum, dabuntur ergo plures ſubſtantiae e etiam abſurdum. 
juſdem naturae, quod (per prop. tam) . 


CORROLARIUX. 


Ex his ſequitur nullam ſubſtantiam, et ream, quatenus ſubſtantia as elle diviG- | 


conſequenter nullam ſubſtantiam corpo- bilem. 
Uuuz 
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© tenſion, in ſo far as it is a ſubſtance, is infinite, one, and in- 
* diviſible. This will be eaſily underſtood by thoſe who know 
to diſtinguiſh betwixt imagination and intellect; eſpecially 
* when we conſider that matter is every where the ſame, and 
* that its parts are only diſtinguiſhed modally not really.” 
Thus Spinoſa, to avoid the imputation of corporaliz- 
ing the Godhead, deſtroys the very eſſence of matter, and 
reduces all to the idea of an infinite, intelligible, indivi- 
ſible extenſion. It is true indeed that when he talks of mo- 
tion, he contradicts himſelf viſibly, and ſeems to inſinuate 
that bodies are really moved: but this cannot be if matter be 
indiviſible; for ſince it has no real parts, the one cannot be 
ſeparated from, nor tranſported by the other. Spinoſa had 
not ſufficiently digeſted this part of his ſyſtem. He had no 
notion of the Malebranchian or Berkleyan ſchemes, which 
give a mighty light to his dark principles. According to the 
former ſcheme matter does not act upon us; and according 
to the latter there is no third ſubſtance betwixt God and ſpi- 
rit. As colours, taſtes, and ſmells are nothing real without 
us, but ſenſations in us; ſo figures, diviſions and motions are 
nothing real without us; but only ſenſations excited in the 
ſoul by the infinite, intelligible, indiviſible, unmoveable ex- 
tenſion, that acts upon us efficaciouſly, and ſhows itſelf to 
us only by parcels. Thus weimagine virtual points, figures, 
diviſions, and motions in the divine immenſity, tho' there be 
really none. Ibis is the uſe which the modern Spinoſiſts 
have made of the Carteſian, Malebranchian, and Berkeleyan 


maxims. 
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PROPOSITION XIV. | 
© Beſides God there is and can be no other ſubſtance con- 
ceivable. 
DEMONSTRATION. 

«© God is an abſolutely infinite eſſence of which no attri- 
© bute can be denied that expreſſes the eſſence of ſubſtance, 
by the ſixth definition; and he neceſſarily exiſts by the ele- 
venth propoſition. Now if there were any other ſubſtance 
© but God, it muſt be explained by ſome attribute of God; 
and ſo there would be two ſubſtances having the ſame attri- 
bute, which is abſurd by prop. fifth; therefore there can 
« exiſt no ſubſtance beſides God, nor conſequently any other 
© be conceived.” 

EXAMEN. 

This great propoſition is the eſſence, baſis, and ſcope of 
the whole ſyſtem; and it is founded upon a falſe definition 
of God, as if * no attribute could be denied of him that ex- 
* preſſes the eſſence of ſubſtance,” and upon a molt ridiculous, 
abſurd propoſition, * that there cannot be in nature two ſub- 
* ſtances of the ſame kind, and that have the ſame attributes. 

As the preceeding definitions, axioms, and propolitions 
have been proved equivocal, ſophiſtical or falſe, all the ſyſ- 
tem founded on theſe muſt fall to the ground. It is there- 
fore needleſs to continue any further, a particular confutati- 
on of each propoſition. We ſhall now proceed to ſhew the 
conſequences Spinoſa draws from the foregoing principles, 
and expoſe the monſtrous impicties of his ſyſtem in all its 
extent, not only as it lies in his writings, but as it has been or 


may be improved by the modern Spinoliſts, that know how 


FNF 


to make a right uſe of ſcholaſtic, Carteſian, Malebranchian- 
and Berkeleyan principles. 
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THE SPINOSIAN SCHEME. 


1. The great legiſlator of the Jews defines God THe 
BEING THAT 1s, to ſignify that he is the only ſubſtance 
truly exiſtent and thatall other beings are only modes, forms 
or emanations of the GREAT ALL. Ihe eternal, ſelf- exiſ- 
tent, ſovereignly intelligent and infinitely active ſubſtance, 
may be conſidered either according to its abſolute eſſence, or 
according to the effects it produces in itſelf, by its immanent 
action. When we conſider God according to his abſolute eſ- 
ſence, there is in him no time or ſucceſſion, no meaſure or 
bounds, no numbers or multiplicity. When we conſider him 
as acting in and upon himſelf to expreſs by infinitely different 
modes, his numberleſs attributes, hence ariſe the ideas of 
time, meaſure, and number. This abſolute, active, immenſe 
eſſence of God is what I call NATURA NATURAN s, or Na- 


1. Unde clare apparet nos exiſtentiam 
ſubſtantiae toto genere a modorum exiſ- 
tentia diyerſam concipere ; ex quo oritur 
differentia inter acternitatem et duratio- 
nem. Per durationem enim modorum tan- 
tum exiſtentiam explicare poſſumus. Sub- 
ſtantiae vero exiſtentiam per aeternitatem, 
hoc eſt infinitam exiſtendi five eſſendi frui- 
tionem. Porro ex eo quod durationem et 
quantitatem pro libitu determinare poſſu- 
mus; ubi ſcilicet hanc a ſubſtantia abſtrac- 
tam concipimus, et illam a modo qua a re- 


bus aeternis fluit ſeparamus, oritur tempus 


et menſura. Tempus nempe ad duratio- 
nem, menſura ad quantitatem tali modo 
determinandam, ut quod fieri poteſt eas 
facile imaginemur. Deinde ex eo quod af- 
fectiones ſubſtantiae, ab ipſa ſubſtantia ſe- 
paramus, et ad claſſes ut eas facile ima- 
ginemur, redigimus, oritur numerus. Ex 
quibus clare videre eſt, menſuram, tem- 
pus; et numerum nihil eſſe praeter cogi- 
tandi, ſeu potius imaginandi modos. Epiſt. 
XX1X. p. 466, 467. Per « naturam natu- 
« rantem” intelligo id quod in ſeeeſt, ct 
per ſe concipitur, ſive talia ſubſtantiae at- 
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ture producing; and the conſubſtantial, eternal forms and 
modes produced in and by this only ſubſtance, is what I call 


NATURA NATURATA, or Nature produced. All is one 


and the ſame ſubſtance conſidered as cauſe or effect, produ- 


cing or produced, ſource or emanation, attributes or modes, 


2. The ſchoolmen grant that the ideas or eſſences of all 
poſlible finites are eternal, immutable, and neceflary ; and 
that they exiſted eternally, immutably and neceſſarily in the 
divine mind. Now the ideas of the infinite eſſence, are not 
like the ideas of finite; they are not tranſient, variable and 
fugitive, but unchangeable, permanent and eternal. They 
are not ſubſtances ſeparate from God, but diſtin perſonali- 
ties, coeſſential forms and conſubſtantial beings, which in- 
here in, ſubſiſt by, depend upon and flow from God's all- 
containing, all producing eſſence. As God underſtands all 


things neceſſarily, fo he wills 


tributa quae aeternam et infinitam efſenti- 
am exprimunt, hoc eſt Deus, quatenus ut 
cauſa conſideratur. Per - naturatam” au- 
tem intelligo id omne quod ex neceſſitate 
Dei naturae, ſive uniuscujuſque Dei at- 
tributorum ſequitur , hoc eſt omnes Dei 
attributorum modos, quatenus conſideran- 
tur ut res quae in Deo ſunt, et quae ſine 
Deo nec efle nec concipi poſſunt, Eth. 
pars prima, ſcholium prop. 29. Deus eſt 
omnium rerum cauſa immanens non vero 
tranſiens. Ibid. prop. 18. | 

2. Dei intelle&tus quatenus Dei eſſentiam 
conſtituere concipitur eſt reyera cauſa re- 
rum, tum earum eſſentiae, tum earum ex- 


iſtentiae; quod ab iis videtur et ĩam fuiſſe 


all things neceſſarily and pro- 


animadverſum, qui dei intellectum, volun- 
tatem et potentiam unum et idem eſſe aſ- 
ſeruerunt. Eth. pars 1ma. ſchol. prop. 
17. A ſumma Dei potentia five infinits 
natura, infinita infinitis modis,hoc eſt om- 


nia neceſſario efluxiſſe aſſero, vel ſemper - 


eadem neceſſitate ſequi, eodem modo ac 
ex natura trianguli ab aeterno et in aeter- 
num ſequitur ejus tres angulos aequari 
duobus rectis, Ibid. ſchol. prop. 17. Si- 
quis ſtatvit ſabſtantiam creari, ſimul ſla- 
tuit ideam falſam, ſactam eſſe veram, quo 
ſane nihil abſurdius concipi poteſt; adeo- 
que fatendum neceſſario eſt ſubſtantiae ex- 
iſtentiam, ſicut ct ejus eſſentiam aeternam 
eſſe veritatem. Ibid. ſchol. 2. prop. 8. 
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duces all things neceſſarily: for his power, will and under- 
ſtanding being his eſſence; if he could change his ideas, wills 
or acts he might change his eſſence. We muſt always reaſon 
of theſe three attributes according to the rules of analogy. 
As the acts of his underſtanding are infinite, eternal and ne- 
ceſſary; ſo the acts of his will and power are infinite, eternal 
and neceſſary. As his underſtanding cannot be augmented, 
diminiſhed or changed, ſo neither can his will, or his power 
be augmented, impaired, or altered. Thus his infinite lumi- 
nous, and active eſſence knows all, wills all, and produces 
all by an equal neceſſity. There is however no blind fatality 
in God, becauſe all things flow from him by neceſlity of na- 
ture in the ſame ſenſe that he underſtands himſelf neceſſarily. 
3. God contains infinite attributes of which every one de- 
notes an eternal and infinite eſſence. We have no diſtin& i- 
deas but of three of theſe attributes, infinite extenſion, infi- 


Ex neceſſitate naturae divinae, infinita in- explicare qua ratione ego fatalem omni- 


finitis modis, hoc eſt omnia quae ſub in- 
tellectum infinitum cadere poſſunt, ſequi 
debent. Ibid. prop. 16. Omnes quos vi- 
di philoſophi concedunt, nullum in Deo 
dari intellectum potentia, ſed tantum ac- 
tu. Cum autem et ejus intellectus et ejus 
voluntas ab ejuſdem eſſentia non diſtin- 
guantur, ut etiam omnes concedant ; ſe · 
quitur ergo etiam quod {i Deus alium in- 
tellectum actu habuiſſet, et aliam volun- 
tatem, ejus etiam eſſentia alia neceſſario 
eſſet, ac proinde fi aliter res quam jam 
ſunt a Deo productae eſſent, Dei intellec- 
tus ejuſque voluntas, hoc eſt ejus eſſen - 
tia, alia eſſe deberet, quod eſt abſurdum. 
Ibid. ſchol. prop. 33. Volo hic paucis 


um rerum et actionum neceſſitatem ſtatu- 
am. Nam Deum nullo modo fato ſubji- 
cio; ſed omnia inevitabili neceſſitate ex 
Dei natura ſequi concipio, eodem modo, 
ac omnes concipiunt, ex ipſius Dei natu- 
ra ſequi ut Deus ſeipſum intelligat, quod 
ſane nemo negat, ex divina natura ne- 
ceſſario ſequi, et tamen nemo concipit 
Deum fato aliquo coactum, ſed omnino 
libere tame iſi neceſſario ſeipſum intellige- 
re. Epiſt. 23. ad Oldenburg. p. 453. 

3. Nihil in natura clarius, quam quod 
unumquodque ens ſub aliquo attributo 
debeat concipi, et quo plus realitatis aut 
eſſe habeat, eo plura attributa quae et ne- 
ceſſitatem ſive acternitatem et infinitatem 
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nite intelligence and infinite activity. The extended ſub- 
. ſtance, the thinking ſubſtance, and the active ſubſtanceare one 
and the ſame ſubſtance, which we conſider ſometimes under 


this and ſometimes under that attribute. 


In the ſame man- 


ner 2 mode of extenſion and the idea of extenſion, are one 
and the ſame thing, but expreſſed in different manners; and 
hence it was that ſome ancient Hebrews ſaid that God, God's 
ideas and the objects of theſe ideas are the ſame. There are 
no real beings but God and his conſubſtantial modes, ideas, 
hypoſtaſes, or perſonalities, which we call finite ſpirits. There 
is no third ſubſtance betwixt God and ſpirits called matter. 
What we imagine to be bodies are only different ſenſations 
or perceptions produced in us by infinite, intelligible exten- 


ſion that affects us differently. 


Thus human nature is not a 


ſubſtance but an idea that has for its object a limited, deter- 
mined mode of infinite extenſion: our ſoul is a part or idea of 


exprimunt, habeat. Schol. prop. 10. Eth. 
pars 1. Porro oſtendimus praeter Deum 


nullam dari neque concipi poſſe ſubſtan- 


tiam; atque hinc concluſimus ſubſtantiam 
extenſam unum ex infinitis Dei attributis 
efſe. Ibid. ſchol, prop. 15, Cogitatio attri- 
butum Dei eſt, five Deus eſt res cogitans. 
Thid. pars 2. prop. 1. Extenſio attribu- 


tum Dei eſt, ſive Deus eſt res extenſa. 


Thid. prop. 2. Subſtantia cogitans et ſub- 
ſtantia extenſa, una eademque eſt ſubſtan- 


tia quae jam ſub hoc, jam ſub illo attri- 


buto concipitur; fic etiam modus exten- 
fionis et idea illiuſmodi una eademque res 
eſt, ſed duobus modis expreſſa. quod qui- 
dam Haebracorum quaſi per nebulam' vi- 


diſſe videntur, qui ſcilicet ſtatuunt Deum, 
Dei intellectum, reſque ab ipſo intel lectas 
unum et idem eſſe. Eth. pars 2. ſchol. 
prop. 7. Res particulares nihil ſunt niſi 
Dei attributorum affectiones, ſive modi, 
quibus Dei attributa certo ac determinato 
modo exprimuntur. Eth. pars 1.cor. prop. 


25. Ad eſſentiam hominis non pertinet 


eſſe ſubſtantiae ; five ſubſtantia formam 
hominis non conſtituĩt. Eth. pars 2. prop. 
10. Quod actuale mentis humanae eſſe 
conltituit, nihil aliud eſt quam idea rei a- 


licujus ſingularĩs actu exiſtentis. Ibid. 


prop. 11. Hinc ſequitur mentem huma- 
nam partem eſſe infiniti intellectus Dei. 
Schol. ejuſdem prop. Objectum idece hu- 
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the divine intellect, and the object of this idea is body, or a 
particular mode of the divine extenſion. 

4. Tho' God and Nature, the abſolute infinite and fi- 
nite Beings, be one and the ſame ſubſtance, yet they differ 
eſſentially as ſubſtance and modes. God is not compoſed of 
ſpirit and body, as if his mind were an intelligent eſſence and 
his body a diſtin& ſubſtance united in the ſame perſon. In- 
finite intelligence and infinite extenſion are equally attributes 
of the ſame infinite eſſencc. God is not however intelligent as 
finite ſpirits arc, nor corporeal as we imagine bodies to be. As 
no particular ideas, ſenſations, errors, loves, hatreds, or paſ- 
ſions belong to NATURE PRODUCING, or Gop; ſo no par- 
ticular forms, figures, diviſions, or motions belong to the 
divine immenſity, or intelligible extenſion. Matter and ſpace 
being the ſame, and ſpace being infinite, eternal, and indivi- 
ſible, matter is the ſame with the divine immenſity. We may 
indeed imagine in it virtual points, diviſions, figures, moti- 
ons, but all theſe qualities are ſimple ſenſations in us, as co- 
lours, taſtes and ſounds; and nothing real in the divine eſ- 
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manam mentem conſtituentis eſt corpus, re praeterquam in nomine convenire poſ- 


ſive certus extenſionis modus, et nihil a- 
ud. Ibid. prop. 13. 

4. Intellectus actu five is foitus ſit, ſi- 
ve infinitus, ut et voluntas, cupiditas, a- 
mor, &c. ad naturam naturatam non ve- 
ro ad naturam naturantem referri debent. 
Per intellectum enim non intelligimus ab- 
ſolutam cogitationem, ſed certum tantum 
modum cogitandi : Eth. pars 1. prop. 31. 
Intellectus et voluntas qui Dei eſſentiam 
conſtituunt, a noſtro intellectu et volunta- 
te toto coelo differre debent, nec in ulla 


ſunt. Non aliter ſcilicet quam inter ſe con- 
veniunt Canis ſignum coeleſte, et canis a- 
nimal latrans: Schol. prop. 17. Sunt qui 
Deum inſtar hominis mente et corpore 


conſtantem, atque paſſionibus obnoxium 


fingunt; ſed quam longe hi a vera Dei 
cognitione aberrent, ſatis ex jam demon- 
ſtratis conſtat. Hos mitto; nam omnes 
qui naturam divinam aliquo modo con- 
templati ſunt, Deum eſſe corporeum ne- 
gant; quod etiam optime probant ex eo, 
quod per corpus intelligimus quamcum- 
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ſence that produces them, and which is indiviſible, unfigu- 
rable, and unmoveable. When we perceive bodies, it is not 
created, inefficacious, unintelligent, and unintelligible matter 
that acts upon us, nor any real, imaginary ſubſtance betwixt 
God and ſpirit that is the object of our perception. It is God's 
luminous, efficacious, only intelligent and intelligible eſſence 
that modifies us differently; and that being the only agent, 
has the ſole, incommunicable power of acting in and upon 
Far be it then from me to confound God and nature, 
finite Beings with the abſolutely infinite, and what imagina- 
tion calls created matter, with intelligible extenſion. All the 
changes and alterations, generations and corruptions that are 
ſuppoſed to flow from figure, motion and diviſion, are pure 
ſenſations that happen in finite ſpirits, and do not affect the 
eternal, infinite, incorporeal cauſe. 
5. The cternal, immanent, neceſſary activity of che di- 
vine eſſence in and upon itſelf produces in nature all poſſible 
forms, modes, and qualities, by immutable, eternal, and ne- 
ceſlary laws, and by an uninterrupted chain of cauſes and ef- 


que quantitatem longam, totam, et pro- 
fundam, certa aliqua figura terminatam, 
quo nihil abſurdius de Deo, ente ſcilicet 
abſolute infinito, dici poteſt: Eth. pars 1. 

ſchol. prop. 15. Quare ii prorſus garri- 

unt, ne dicam inſaniunt, qui ſubſtantiam 
extenſam ex partibus, five corporibus ab 
invicem realiter diſtinctis conflatam eſſe 


imaginatione attendimus, quod ſaepiſſime 
et facilius fit, ea diviſibilis, finita, ex par- 
tibus conflata et multiplex reperietur. Sin 


ad eandem prout eſt in intellectu attenda- 


mus, et res ut in ſeſe percipitur, quod dif- 

ſicillime fit; tum infinita, indiviſibilis et 
unica reperietur : Epilt. 29. p. 467. At- 
tamen quod quidam putant, ſyſtema me- 
um eo inniti, quod Deus et natura, (per 
quam maſſam quandam five materiam cor- 
poream intelligunt) unum et idem ſint, 


_ totaerrant via. Epilt. 21. p. 449. 
putant Si ad quantitatem prout eſt in 


5, Ea res libera dicitur, quae ex ſola 
ſuae naturae neceſſitate exiſtit, et a ſe ſo- 
la ad agendum determinatur: Eth. pars 1. 
def. 7. Deus ex ſolis ſuae naturae legibus, 
et a nemine coactus agit: Ibid, prop. 17. 
ALES 
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ſects, which determine, move, and produce each other from 
everlaſting to everlaſting. God by a phyſical premotion, and 
a predeterminating action produces all Beings and all their 
modalities. Nothing finite can exiſt, ſubſiſt, will, or act un- 
leſs it be determined to exiſt, will, and act by another, and 
that by another, and ſo on till we mount up to the firſt, ſole 
and only efficacious cauſe. Freedom therefore is not a chi- 
merical indifference, or capacity to act or not to act, to will, 
or not to will; but an exemption from all conſtraint. In this 
ſenſe God is the only free agent, becauſe he alone exiſts and 
acts by the ſole neceſſity of his nature. All other Beings ex- 
Ht, fubſilt, will, and act by his ſovereign, abſolute, unboun- 
ded determination. What we call contingent is only that 
whoſe neceſſtty we do not diſcover in the idea of its effence; 
and what we call Neceſſary is that whoſe idea includes exiſ- 
tence. Thus we fay that the attributes of God, flow neceſ- 
farily from the idea of his eflence; but the modes by whicli 
he expreſles theſe attributes are called free and contingent; 


Hinc ſequitur ſolum Deum eſſe cauſam li- 
beram; quia ex ſola ſuae naturae neceſſi- 
rate exiſtit et agit: Cor. 2. ejuſdem prop. 
17. Res quae ad aliquid operandum de- 
terminata eſt, a Deo neceſſario fait ſic de- 
terminata; et quae a Deo non eſt deter- 
minata non poteſt feipſam ad operandum 
determinare: Ibid. prop. 26. Res quae 
a Deo ad aliquid operandum determinata 
eſt, ſeipſam indeterminatam reddere non 
poteſt: Ibid. prop. 27. Quaevis res quae 
finita eſt et determinatam habet exiſtenti- 
am, non poteſt exiſtere, neque ad operan- 
dum determinari, niſi ad exiſtendum et o- 
perandum determinetur ab alia cauſa,quae 


etiam finita eſt et determinatam habet ex- 
iſtentiam, et determinatur ad exiſtendum 
et operandum; et fic in infinitum : Ibid. 
prop. 28. Deus tamen non poteſt proprie 
dici cauſa eſſe remota rerum ſingularium, 
niſi forte ea de. cauſa, ut ſcilicet has ab 
iis quae ex abſoluta ejus natura ſequuntur 
diſtinguamus. Omnia enim quae ſunt, in 
Deo ſunt, et a Deo ita dependent ut ſine 
ipſo nec eſſe, nec concipi poſſunt: Schol. 
prop. 28. Res voco contingentes quate- 
nus ad earum ſolam eſſentiam attendimus, 
nihil invenimus quod earum exiſtentiam 
neceſſario ponat, vel quod ipſam neceſſa · 
rio ſecludat: Eth. pars 4. def. 3. In re- 
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becauſe they do not flow immediately from the idea of his 
eſſence, but from that of his unbounded action, which muſt 
neceſſarily produce all, even all that is poſſible. Both how- 
ever are equally inevitable and neceſſary, becauſe they both 
flow from the neceſſity of the divine nature, either as the 
only ſubſtance, or as the only agent. Thus there is in na- 5 
ture nothing really contingent; all things are determined to 
exiſt and operate by the neceſſity of the divine nature, no- 
thing could happen but what is, nor happen in any other 
manner or order but as it is. 
6. Men imagine moſt fooliſhly that God acts for Ge 
end, as if he wanted or deſired ſomething that he does not 
really poſſeſs. Unaccuſtomed to Geometrical reaſoning which 
conſiders only the eſſence of things, they imagined the doc- 
trine of final cauſes; as if God not being able to accompliſh: 
immediately and by himſelf, had choſen intermediate means. 1 - 
to come at his end; which is deſtroying the perfection of the 1 
divine nature. God's perfection is to be meaſured by his ab- 


rum natura nullum datur contingens, ſed proprietates verſatur, aliam veritatis nor- 
omnia ex neceſſitate naturae divinae de- mam hominibus oſtendiſſet. Haec doctrĩ- 
terminata ſunt ad exiſtendum et operan- na de finibus Dei perfectionem tollit; nam 
dum certo modo: Eth. pars 1: prop. 29. ſi Deus propter ſinem agit, aliquid neceſ- 
Res nullo alio modo, neque alio ordine a fario appetit quo caret; et quamvis theo- 
Deo produci potuerunt quam productae logi et metaphyſici diſtinguant inter finem 
funt: Ibid: prop. 33- indigentiae et ſinem aſſimilationĩs; faten- 
6. Omnia quae hic indicare ſuſcipio tur tamen Deum omnia propter ſe non 
praejudicia, pendent ab hoc uno, quod propter res creandas egiſſe. Adeoque ne- 
ſeilicet communiter ſupponunt homines, ceſſario fateri coguntur, Deum iis prop- 
Deum omnia ad certum aliquem finem ter quae media parare voluit, caruiſſe, ea- 
dirigere. Quae ſane unica fuit cauſa, ut que cupiviſſe . Poſtquam homines ſibi 
veritas humanum genus in aeternum la- perſuaſerunt omnia quae fiunt propter ip- 
teret, niſi Matheſis quae non circa fines, ſos fieri, id in unaquaque re praecipuum 
ſed tantum circa figurarum eſſentias et judicare debuerunt, quod ipſis utiliſimum: 
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ſolute power; which having no bounds, produces all poſſible 
forms by neceſſity of nature; tho' theſe forms be contradic- 
tory and mutually deſtructive of each other, yet they are no 
more inconſiſtent with the perfection of the divine eſſence, 
than contrary motions in bodies would be inconſiſtent with 
the nature of matter, if there were any ſuch real ſubſtance ex- 
iſtent. As an infinite force, acting upon an infinite matter, du- 
ring an infinite duration would neceſſarily produce all poſſible, 

and ſo all contrary forms; in the ſame manner an infinite 
_ underſtanding acting upon its infinite ideas during all eternity 
mult neceſſarily produce in them, all ſorts of poſſible percep- 
tions andinclinations. What we call therefore noxious or a- 
greeable, laudable or contemptible, meritorious or ſinful, good 
or evil, juſt or unjuſt, are all relative to finite, and nothing re- 
al in abſolute Infinite; whoſe active nature neceſſarily obliges 
him to produce all that is and that can be, yea all without ex- 
ception. This totality is abſolutely neceſſary to the perfecti- 
on of the whole, otherwiſe God would not contain all rea- 
lity, and ſo could not be infinite. 


et illa omnia praeſtantiſſima aeſtimari a 
quibus optime afficiebantur. Unde has 
formare debebant notiones,quibus rerum 
naturas explicarent; ſcilicet bonum, ma- 
lum, ordinem, confuſionem, pulchritudi- 
nem et deformitatem, et quia ſe liberas 
exiſtimant, inde hae notiones ortae ſunt, 
{cilicet laus et vituperium, peccatum et 
meritum : ſed ut modo dixi facile confu- 
tantur: nam rerum perfectio ex ſola ea- 
rum natura et potentia eſt aeſtimanda; nec 
ideo res magis aut minus perfectae ſunt, 
propterea quod hominum ſenſum delec- 


tant aut offendunt ; quod humanae natu- 
rae conducunt, vel quod ei repugnant--- 
Conſtat jgitur naturam ſinem nullum ſibi 
pracfixum habere, et omnes cauſas finales 
nihil nifi humana eſſe ſigmenta. Omnia 
enim, naturae aeterna quadam neceſſitate, 
ſummaque perſectione procedunt; quia ex 
neceſſitate naturae divinae, inſinita infini- 
tis modis, hoc eſt omnia quae ſub intel- 
lectum finitum cadere poſſunt, ſequi de- 
bent: Append. ad 1. partem Eth. p. 33- 

7. Porro haec inevitabilis rerum ne- 


ceſlitas, neque leges divinas neque huma- 
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7. This doctrine does not however deſtroy the natural 
ideas we have of virtue and vice. Virtue conſiſts in the love 
of God for himſelf, and not for any fear of puniſhment, nor 
hope of reward. This love flows neceſſarily from the know- 
ledge of God. God loves himſelf with an infinite intellectu- 
al love, and the love that finite ſpirits have for God, is a por- 
tion of the infinite love, by which God loves himſelf. God 
is therefore not to be conſidered as an arbitrary judge that 
threatens pains and promiſes rewards. Virtue is its own re- 
ward, and vice its own puniſhment. The knowledge and 
love of God produce happineſs, as a neceſſary conſequence, 
and not as an arbitrary recompence. The ignorance and ha- 
tred of God beget miſery, which is not a puniſhment, but a 
neceſſary conſequence of vice. It is God alone that gives vir- 
tue to the good, and that refuſes the ſame perfection to the 
bad; not by free choice and arbitrary decrees, which would 
be cruel and partial; but by the neceſſary laws of his infinite 
fecundity, which obliges him to produce beings of all de- 


grees. God however is not the author of ſin, for ſin is a ne- 


nas tollit. nam documenta moralia five 28. Eth. pars 4. Deusfleipſum amore in · | 


formam legis ab ipſo Deo accipiant, ſive 
non, divina tamen ſunt et ſalutaria; et ſi- 
ve bonum quod ex virtute et amore divi- 
no ſequitur a Deo tanquam judice acci- 
piamus, vel quod ex neceſſitate naturae 
divinae emanet, non propterea magis aut 
minus optabile erit; ut nec contra mala, 
quae ex malis operibus ſequuntur, ideo 
quia neceſſario ex iis ſequantur minus ſunt 
timenda: Epiſt. 49. p. 555. Summum 
mentis bonum eſt Dei cognitio, et ſumma 
mentis virtus Deum cognoſcere: prop. 


tellectuali infinito amat: \Eth. pars g. prop. 
35. Mentis ergo Deum amor intellectua- 
lis pars eſt infiniti amoris quo Deus ſeip- 
ſum amat. Ibid. prop. 36. Ex his clare 
intelligimus qua in re noſtra ſalus, ſeu 
beatitudo conſiſtit: nempe in conſtanti et 
aeterno erga Deum amore, five in amore 
Dei erga homines. Schol. ejuſdem prop. 
Legis igitur divinae ſumma, ejuſque ſum- 
mum praeceptum eſt, Deum ut ſummum 
bonum amare, non ex metu alicujus ſup- 
plicii et poenae, nec prac amore alterius 
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gation, a privation, a nothing; and ſo does not want a cauſe. 
God is the only efficient cauſe of all that is real in the crimi- 
nal act, becauſe he is the total cauſe of all that expreſſes re- 
ality or eſſence. But the defectuoſity comes from the natures 
of things as finite, in which there are infinite degrees. Now 
to aſk why God did not make all things equally perfect, is to 
aſk why the divine nature is neceſlarily and infinitely produc- 
tive? It is for the clay to aſk the potter, why he made ſome 
veſſels for honour and others for diſhonour? it is to aſk why 
boundleſs activity is not bounded? So vaſt, ſo ample, fo fruit- 
ful are the perfections and powers of the divine nature, that 
they extend to and comprehend neceſſarily all degrees of Be- 
ing from the higheſt to the loweſt, the virtuous and the vi- 
cious, the good and the bad, the perfect and the defective; 
which tho' unequal and imperfect with regard to each other, 
yet are all equal with relation to him; neither of them honour 
rei qua delectari cupimus ; ſed ex eo ſolo 
quod Deum novit; alioquin non tam ip- 
ſum Deum, quam id quod cupimus ama- 
remus: Epiſt. 49. et Tract. Theol. polit. 
cap. 4. Statuo ergo Deum abſolute et re- 
vera cauſam eſſe omnium quae eſſentiam 
et realitatem habeant, quaecunque etiam 


illa fint. Videor mihi ſuſficienter oſten- 
diſſe id quod formam mali, erroris, ſcele- 


qui quaerunt cur Deus omnes homines 
non ita creavit ut ſolo rationis ductu gu- 
bernarentur; nihil aliud reſpondeo, quam 
quia ei non defuit materia ad omnia ex 
ſummo nimirum ad infimum perfectionis 
gradum creanda; vel magis proprie lo- 
quendo, quia ipſius naturae leges adeo 
amplae fuerunt ut ſufficerent ad omnia 
quae ab infinito intellectu concipi poſſunt 


ris ponit, non in aliquo quod eſſentiam 
exprimit conſiſtere; ideoque dici non poſ- 
ſe, Deum ejus eſſe cauſam: Epiſt. 36. p. 
512. Mens quatenus ratione utitur, hoc 
tantum ſibi utile judicat, quod ad intelli- 
gendum conducat, illud vero malum, quod 
impedire poteſt quo minus intelligamus : 
Prop. 26, et 27. Eth. pars 4. lis autem 


producenda: Eth. pars 1. append. p. 39. 
Porro homines coram Deo, nulla alia de 
cauſa ſunt excuſabiles quam quia in ipſius 
Dei poteſtate ſunt, ut lutum in poteſtate 
figuli, quae ex eadem maſſa vaſa fecit, a- 
lia ad decus, alia ad dedecus: Epiſt. 23. 
P. 453» 
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or diſhonour, pleaſe or diſpleaſe, content or offend the divine 
nature, which is impaſſible. 


Thus I have given an account of the Spinoſian ſyſtem, in 
Spinoſa's own words; that ſo there may be no doubt of his 
ſenſe, or of my veracity. I have only mixed now and then 
ſome ſtrokes of the Predeſtinarian theology, and Carteſian 
philoſophy, which the modern Spinoſiſts make uſe of to il. 
luſtrate and perfect their maſter's ſcheme. I ſhall now ſhew 
the original ſources of this monſtrous chimera. | 

1. Spinoſa derived his great and fundamental principle 
that all flows from God by way of emanation and not crea- 
tion, from the Cabbaliſts; who talk thus, the firſt cauſe 
* ENSOPH, produced immediately from his own ſubſtance 
the intelligible world called aDaM KAD MON, which con- 
* tains all the productions of the firſt cauſe. God expreſſed in 
this production all his holy names, yea all the eternal let- 
© ters of theſe names, which are the innumerable forms of 
© things. For as of letters are compoſed words, ſentences and 
* diſcourſes; ſo all individuals, ſpecies and kinds are formed 
from the different compoſition of the holy names; that is, 
of the divine attributes. The firſt production or A DAM KAD 
© MoN flowed from the firſt cauſe by an extenſion or expan- 
ſion of the divine ſubſtance, and not by way of creation; 
* ſo that all particular Beings are ſubſtantial rays or emanati- 
ons of the firſt cauſe.” Thus the Cabbaliſtical Enſoph is 
Spinoſa's Nature producing; their Adam kad mon his Nature 
produced; what they call the holy names, he calls attributes; 
and what they called the letters of theſe names, he calls the 

„ 


* 
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modes of theſe attributes. The Chineſe, and almoſt all the 


Orientals fell into the ſame errors; and hence proceeded the 
doctrine of the Pantheiſts, who looked upon God and Na- 
ture as the ſame, and the divine eſſence as the ſoul of the | 
world. 

2. Spinoſa borrowed from his maſter Deſcartes that Hack 
and matter were the ſame, that a void in nature was impoſ- 
ſible; and thence he concluded juſtly that infinite, eternal, 
uncreated extenſion was an attribute of God; and with Male- 


branche, that when we ſee bodies, it is not unintelligent, un- 


active, created matter we ſee; but infinite, intelligent, and in- 
telligible extenſion, which acts upon us and modifies us diffe- 


rently; and fo aſſerts with Berkeley that the creation of mat- 


ter diſtin from God is uſeleſs, ſuperfluous and chimerical. 
3. Spinoſa maintained with the ſchoolmen that the know- 
ledge of all finite ideas enters neceſſarily into the generation 
of the Logos; that all that is in God is God; and that ſince 
all ideas are neceſſarily in God, they are God; and ſo con- 
ſubſtantial forms, hypoſtaſes, or perſonalities of the divine 
nature. He holds again with the Predeſtinarians, that all 
things flow from eternal decrees, and that all that is real in 
creatures is an immediate effect of the divine will, of his phy- 
ſical premotion and predeterminating ation. From whence 
he concludes that there is but one agent, as but one ſubſtance 
in nature; that God is all, as he does all; and in fine that all 
things are conſubſtantial ideas or modes of the ſame eternal 
ſubſtance. 5 | 
4. He learned Bo che hi ſchoolmen of all kinds, 15 
phyſical and moral evil would be eternal and indeſtructible; 
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blindly prepoſſeſſed and devoutly attached to this tenet, he 
choſe rather to attribute this direful inequality betwixt be- 
ings, and the everlaſting duration of ſin and miſery to the 
boundleſs extent of the divine power, that is neceſſarily obli- 
ged to produce beings of all poſlible kinds, than free, arbi- 
trary decrees; perſuaded that a God who acts by neceſlity of 
nature is leſs odious than a malicious God that renders beings 
for ever miſerable, and leaves them eternally wicked by deli- 
berate choice. | 

From all this it appears that Spinoſa's monſtrous ſyſtem is 
compoſed of Cabbaliſm, Carteſianiſm, and Predeſtinarianiſm 
differently conjoined and interwoven. With regard to ideas, 
Malebranchiſm is Spinoſiſm begun, and Spinoſiſm is Male- 
branchiſm conſummated. With regard to moral actions, 
the Spinoſian errors are not ſo much abuſes, as natural and 
neceſſary conſequences of the Predeſtinarian ſcheme. If this 
be ſo, then it is poſſible that Spinoſa did notthink himſelf an 
Atheiſt; his principles lead viſibly to abend immorality, 
becauſe they deſpoil the divine nature of his three relative at- 
tributes, of creating energy, deſigning wiſdom, and paternal 
goodneſs; of all power to produce ſubſtances diſtin& from his 
own; of all end in acting, and of all deſire to make beings 
happy. Yea by denying all freedom and activity in finite be- 
ings, theſe fame principles render all efforts to become vir- 
tuous uſeleſs, and make vice inevitable. Yet all this does not 
prove that Spinoſa was an atheiſt. Atheiſm conſiſts in deny- 
ing that there is an abſolutely infinite, eternal, ſelf-exiſtent 
Being, whoſe boundleſs power, underſtanding and will, pro- 
duce, know, and govern all things. This Spinoſa never de- 
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nied; but he confounded God and nature; God's abſolute 


and relative attributes; the neceſſary, immanent generation 


of the Word with the free, emanant production of the uni- 


verſe; and the eternal proceſſion of the Holy Ghoſt with the 
action of ſecond cauſes. All theſe fatal errors, which by their 
natural conſequences degrade the divine eſſence, and ſo lead 
to atheiſm, reſult neceſſarily as we have ſhewn from Oriental, 
Scholaſtic, and Carteſian principles; but as we ought not to 
| accuſe theſe divines and philoſophers of atheiſm, fo neither 
ought we to accuſe Spinoſa of atheiſm. 
Thoſe who have hitherto undertaken the confutation of 
this philoſopher, have not as yet ſucceeded. . All that Bayle 
ſays againſt Spinoſa is unworthy of our notice. That inge- 
nious author ſcarce ever dipt beyond the furface of things. 
He never underſtood the Spinoſian ſyſtem, but being an enc- 
my to all demonſtration, he declared himſelf with as much 
zeal againſt Spinoſa, whom he looked upon as an atheiſt, as 
againſt Malebranche whom he knew to be a believer. Fa- 
ther Lamy judges of Spinoſa by the impious conſequences 
of his ſyſtem; and tho' theſe conſequences be juſtly drawn 


from the Spinoſian principles, yet they ought not to be at- | 


tributed to their author, as really believed by him; otherwiſe 
the Predeſtinarians muſt be accuſed of atheiſm, ſince the na- 
tural and neceſſary conſequences of their ſyſtem tend to ren- 
der God author of fin, and fo deſtroy all his moral attributes. 
The pious Poiret miſtook alſo the Spinoſian doctrine, when 
he ſuppoſed that the fundamental idea of this ſcheme was 
that God is only a metaphyſical abſtra& idea of nature in ge- 
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neral, and not a true, real, phyſical Being, indiviſible and un- 


divided, intelligent and immenſe. 


We have endeavoured to diſcloſe the myſterious jargon 
of this dark ſyſtem, repreſent it in its true light, and confute 


it in two different manners, by demonſtrating truths diame- 


trically oppoſite to its principles, and by proving that all its. 
demonſtrations are ſophiſtical. We conclude with this ſole 
remark, that till Predeſtinarian and Carteſian principles be 
baniſhed from the Chriſtian ſchools, Spinoſiſm can never be: 
ſolidly confuted. 


\ END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 
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